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Inventory of Results in Egypt. 

I. PITHOM. 

Tell el Maskhutah, *'the mound of the statue," takes its name from a 
monolithic group in red granite described by the French engineers who sur- 
veyed Egypt near the close of the last century, and who named the place 
Ramses. This monolith faced the east, and was covered on its back with 
hieroglyphics, which, upon yielding to decipherment, showed that the three 
figures of the group represented Rameses II. between the two gods Ra and 
Turn. The mound which is the subject of the present paper is situated on 
the south side of the sweet water canal which runs through the Wadi Tumi- 
lat between Cairo and Suez, and is about twelve miles from Ismailiah. The 
older canal of the Wadi is now represented by a marsh full of reeds, while 
there may still be traced the bed and part of the banks of a still older canal 
which once skirted the south-eastern side of the city. This was the canal of 
the Pharaohs which was last repaired by the Emperor Trajan. 

Another monolith, similar to that which we have mentioned, was discov- 
ered by the workmen who were digging in the garden of M. Paponot, who 
owned the villa. It was at once conjectured that these groups guarded the 
entrance to some important edifice, and following the hint, M. Paponot 
caused excavations to be made in the direction indicated, and was rewarded 
by the discovery of sphinxes in black granite ranged on either side of an 
avenue, and pushing the work still further there were brought to light a 
shrine in red sandstone within which was a recumbent sphinx rising from 
the floor to which it was attached, and a large stele in red sandstone, lying 
flat and used as the foundation of a Roman wall which had been built of 
well-baked bricks. 

From the name of Rameses II. found on the monuments, M. Lepsius, 
M. Maspero, and others concluded that this was the site of Raamses, the 
starting point of the Israelites. 

But the monuments are all dedicated to Tum. This god is represented on 
the tablet as Tum with the double diadem, and again as Harmachis with 
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hawk*s head surmounted by the solar disk. Rameses II. Is spoken of as the 
friend of Turn or Harmachis, and the sphinx is an emblem of Tum. The 
probabilities would seem to point to Pi-Tum as the old city on whose site 
we stand. 

This was the condition of our knowledge at the time when the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund sent out Naville armed with the spade, genius, and enthusi- 
asm to inaugurate the work of exploration and awaken old cities from the 
dust of ages. 

From the remains of walls constructed of very large brick it was not diffi* 
cult to reconstruct the plan of the square enclosure. The whole area con- 
tained about 55,000 square yards. The southwestern angle was occupied ^ 
by the temple, near which the monoliths had been found. Within the sacred 
arc were discovered several monuments bearing important inscriptions ► 
Thiese have been studied with great thoroughness and have led to most im- 
portant results. 

The temple seems not to have been finished, since a number of roughly 
hewn stones had been abandoned. The sacred building was enclosed by 
walls, and the greater part of it was built of bricks. White limestone had 
been used in building the inner walls, and also for certain sculptures, but 
being of little durability, such works had largely perished. Porphyry and 
granite had been used for mortars, millstones and thresholds. 

Among the most valuable monuments discovered in this mound are a 
statue of Osorkon II. and the stele of Ptolemy Philadelphos, which has^ 
already been mentioned. The hieroglyphic name of Pi-Tum is found three 
times on the former and twice on the latter. The lieutenant of Osorkon is^ 
called "the good recorder of Tum." Ha Tum or Ha netu Tum occurs as a 
variant, especially in the inscriptions of later times. The name was already 
known before the discoveries on this site through the lists of Egyptian 
nomes. Pi Tum is named as the capital of the eighth nome of Lower Egypt. 
The name, when it occurs in the papyri, is frequently connected with Thuku 
or Thuket, which is also found on the monuments. On a fragment of Ra- 
meses II., Thuku seems to be the name of a district ; as it does also on the 
Papyri Anastasi of the following reign. In fact Thuku was first the name 
of a district, and then of the capital of the district. In the list of nomes Pi- 
thom or Thuku fs made the capital of the district. The Papyri Anastasi 
show Thuku to have been a borderland, near a foreign region called Atuma, 
occupied by nomads ; also, that Thuku was guarded by the fortifications of 
Mineptah, and by other fortifications called ska'ir^ and that it contained Pi 
Tum, near which were lakes and large pastures. 

Thuku transcribed into Hebrew is Succoth, and by philological accident 
receives a new meaning, tents^ Pi Tum is Pithbm, and Ethem is Atuma. 

During the time of the Greek Dynasty Pithom changed its name aiid be- 
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came Heroopolis, which the Romans shortened to Ero, as is shown in a 
Latin inscription found on the spot. 

Jacob when going down to Egypt "sent Judah unto Joseph, to direct his 
face unto Goshen" (Gen. xlvi : 28). The Septuagint instead of Goshen 
translates "near Heroopolis in the land of Ramses ;" and the Coptic made 
from the Septuagint Jias "near Pithom the city in the land of Ramses." 

Geological evidence assists the monuments in demonstrating that the Red 
Sea formerly extended so far north as to include both the Bitter Lakes and 
Lake Timsah. This would place Pithom quite near the coast. The Ara- 
bian Gulf was called Heroopolitan^ and Strabo says that Heropoolis was 
built at the end of the Arabian Gulf. The nome seems to have been some- 
times called Arabian as being near Arabia. The Septuagint mentions 
"Goshen of Arabia," and Herodotus calls Patumos — Pithom — a city of Ara- 
bia. Osiris in the tablet of Philadelphus immediately follows Tum, and is 
called lord of Arabia^ and in two texts of Denderah he is addressed Thou 
art in Pithom of Arabia* Arabia would seem to have been a region some- 
what vague in extent. , Another name is An— -Pliny has Aa eant — and Tum 
is called lord of An. 

Northeast of the temple were discovered certain strange rectangular build- 
ings whose walls — three or four yards thick— were built of crud^ brick 
joined by thin layers of mortar ; and the surface was polished smooth with 
Nile mud. These buildings do not communicate with one another, and their 
only entrance was through the top. The tops seem to have fallen in and 
then the whole interior was filled with earth, sand, limestone chips, bricks, 
and broken statues. This destruction was douhtless wrought by the Romans 
w^hen they leveled the place for their military camp. 

These buildings were doubtless storehouses, and may have covered the 
greater area of the enclosure. They were rendered necessary to facilitate 
trade with Africa, to guard against invasions from Asia, and to furnish a 
basis for supplies for armies engaged in warfare in Asia. Hence the place 
was also an important stronghold and maintained a powerful garrison. 

In the careful scrutiny to which Naville subjected these storehouses, there 
were found some parts of the walls constructed with bricks made with straw ; 
then the workmen seemed to have been reduced to the necessity of gathering 
such stubble as they could find ; and finally even this failed and the bricks 
w^ere formed of pure Nile mud. Here then were the very buildings which 
the Hebrews erected in the severity of their hard bondage. 

The city was certainly founded by Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression, since it yields the name of no earlier king. 

After Rameses II., the next kings who left any certain record of their oc- 
cupancy of Pithom were Sheshenk I. and Osorkon II., of the Twenty-Second 
Dynasty. Again we meet with Nectanebo I. and Ptolemy Philadelphos and 
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his sister and wife Arsinoe, to whom he paid divine worship and constituted 
himself her priest. 

Pithom was the starting point for expeditions to the Red Sea. Thence 
Ptolemy's went to the land of the Troglodytes, and to Pithom ships brought 
elephants for Alexander's armies. 

The name Pi Tum was given to the sacred buildings which the civil city 
Thuku surrounded on every side. 

The limits of our paper will not permit the discussion of several historical 
and geographical questions of large importance. 

Warren, Pa. J. N. Fradenburgh. 



Excavations in Babylon and Nineveh. 

Excavations have not been carried on to the same extent among the ruins- 
of Babylon as among those of Nineveh, and it seems doubtful if the friable 
brickwork of Babylonia will ever yield the same results as the more solid 
material with which the palaces of Nineveh were lined. Perhaps it is this- 
very circumstance, however, that has led to the preservation of a very re- 
markable collection of documents, belonging to a Babylonian firm of money 
lenders, now in the British Museum. The so-called Library of Assurbani- 
pal at Nineveh, from the remains of which so many of the most interesting 
religious and mythological inscriptions have been recovered, seems to have 
been simply scattered on the floor of the room where it was kept. But the 
money-lenders of Babylon had more regard for their vouchers, and stored 
them carefully in jars. A number of these were found near Hillah, a towa 
in the neighborhood of Babylon, in a mound, part of which had been washed 
away by the rains. Their contents were purchased at Bagdad by the late 
George Smith. The collection contains two or three thousand tablets, each 
of which records a separate financial transaction ; and their special value lies 
in the fact that they are all carefully dated. The year of the reigning king is. 
stated, and the name of the head of the firm at that time. One tablet dates^ 
from the fourth year of Esarhaddon ; but the regular sequence did not com- 
mence till the third year of Nebuchadnezzar, from which it goes on, with 
occasional blanks, to the end of the reign of Darius Hystaspes. The chron- 
ology thus furnished, in the most simple and natural way, tends upon the 
whole to confirm the accuracy of the "Canon of Ptolemy," upon which our 
knowledge of the reigns and succession of the kings of that period has hith- 
erto rested. Little light, however, has been thrown by these tablets upon, 
the old questions of the identity of Belshazzar and of Darius the Mede. One 
of them, no doubt, is dated in the third year of Marduk-sar-uzar, at the very 
time when we should expect to find Belshazzar's name. 
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The Recent Discovery at Thebes, 

Just as we were going to press last month, we received a brief notice of 
the remarkable discovery at Thebes. We are able this month to give four 
accounts of the discovery, one from Mr. E. Taylor which was sent to the 
London Academy^ one from the Cair6 correspondent of the London TimeSy 
one which we translate from a letter written by Mr. Gr^baut, Directeur 
G^n^ral du Service des Fouilles, to a correspondent in England, and the 
other from a correspondent of the New York Tribune. 

Luxor, Feb. lo, 1891. 

On February 6 a discovery was made in the necropolis of Thebes, second 
only in importance to the discovery of the royal mummies at Dehr-el-Bahari 
by M. Maspero in 1881. About a half a mile from Dehr-el-Bahari a pit 
has been found containing seveial hundred magnificent mummies. These, 
like the royal mummies, had evidently been removed from the tombs and 
concealed in this receptacle, as a precaution, by the servants of the priests, 
probably at the same time and for the same reasons which caused the royal 
mummies to be placed in the receptacle where they were found by M. Mas- 
pero. This removal is believed by M. Maspero to have taken place in the 
reign of Aauputlj, son of Shashang, of the XXIInd Dynasty {circa 966 
B. c). 

The coffins hitherto found all belong to the XXIst Dynasty, and are those 
of the priests of Ra-Amun and their families. The pit is about forty-five 
feet in depth, at the bottom of which are two corridors filled with coffins 
and treasures of every description. In the lower corridor — ^which as yet has 
only been explored — it is computed that there are some 200 coffins, and the 
second corridor is belived to be not less extensive. The shaft is forty-five 
feet deep, its mouth is about twelve feet in diameter, and its sides of rough 
limestone. One of M. Gr^baut's native assistants, who were superintend- 
ing the work of hauling up the mummy cases, told me that he had been the 
first actually to enter the corridor where the mummies and treasures lie. 
The shaft had then been excavated only as deep as the mouth of the cor- 
ridor ; and he crept in on his hands and knees, and stood in what he de- 
scribes as being Uke a palace of enchantment. The corridor, he said, is^ 
some ten or twelve feet high, and 250 feet long. It runs in a northerly 
direction from the shaft toward the Theban hill. At the end there is a short 
corridor branching from it at right angles ; and at some height above 
the floor at the end is the entrance to a second very long corridor, full of 
treasures, which has been sealed up for the present by M. Gr^baut. My 
informant went on to describe the wonderful sight in the corridor. Groups 
of mummies are placed at intervals in families. The number in each group 
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varies from two to six or seven, father, mother, and children; and around 
them, exquisitely arranged, are vases, models of houses, models of dahabiehs, 
cases and boxes full of ushabtis^ statuettes, and every conceivable treasure of 
ancient Egypt. Without even a speck of dust upon them, this profusion of 
treasures had remained unlooked at by any eye for nearly 3,000 years. He 
said that photographs had been taken of the place in its undisturbed state, 
which he declared to be that of a perfectly kept and well arranged museum. 
At the present time, thirty or forty men are working all day with ropes 
and pulleys, hauling up the mummy cases ; and in four or five days every- 
thing will be cleared out and carried on board M. Gr^baut's steamers and 
barges, several of which are waiting to be filled. Long processions of 
natives, staggering under their burdens and escorted by mounted and well 
armed police, are now to be seen wending their way across the desert from 
the pit's mouth to the river bank. E. Taylor. 

The following is from the Cairo correspondent of the Times : 
" The site of the discovery is east of the temple of Queen Hatasou, in a 
small spot previously undisturbed, amid the excavations made by the late 
Mariette Bey and Brugsch Pasha. A well-shafl of 15 meters leads to a 
door\^ay blocked with large stones, opening on a gallery 73 meters long, 
vsrhence a staircase descending 5J^ metres conducts one to a lower gallery 13 
metres in length, both ly^ng north and south. The lower gallery gives 
access to two mortuary chambers, 4 and 2 metres square respectively. At 
the top of the stair case is a transverse gallery, 54 metres long, lying east and 
west, the object of which is unknown. The total underground area is about 
153 metres, excavated in the limestone rock to over 65 feet below the sur- 
face. The same disorder reigned among the contents of the tombs as was 
found when the famous royal mummies were discovered nine years ago. 
Sarcophagi were piled upon sarcophagi ; and alongside were boxes, baskets 
of flowers, statuettes, funeral offerings, and boxes crammed with papyri. 
There is every indication that the place, though originally constructed as a 
vast tomb, was chosen for hurried concealment in time of tumult. Some of 
the exteriors of the mummy-cases are unusually richly decorated with relig- 
ious subjects, carefully depicted ; others of large size enclose mummies in a 
broken condition, and were apparently procured hastily, as the space for the 
occupants' names are left unwritten upon. The contents of the papyri are 
as yet unknown, but hopes are entertained that the writings are of perma- 
nent historical interest and have thus been hidden to avoid destruction. The 
mummies are priests and priestesses of Ammon, Anubis, Seti, Mentou, and 
Queen Aahhotep, numbering 163, the latest belonging to the XXIst Dynasty. 
Seventy-five papyri were found in boxes, in the form of statuettes of Osiris. 
Each mummy is also expected to contain more or less valuable MSS. The 
collection is en route in barges by the Nile, and will probably reach Cairo 
in a few days." 
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The following is M. Gr^bauf s account : 

'' The search was commenced the 31st of last January to the east of the 
temple of Queen Hatasou at Dehr el Bahari. They opened a well of 15 
metres in depth. At the bottom, to the south side was found the door, 
blocked up with large stones. The first gallery going from north to south, 
after 76 metres descended by a stairway of 53^ metres, we continued during 
1 2 metres more as far as two mortuary chambers, one 4 metres, the other 2. 
At the top of the staircase was found the door of a second gallery of 54 
metres. 

All the vaults were filled with mummies enclosed as usual in triple 
coffins. There were 163 of them. On a number of exteriors the place of 
the occupants' name remains unwritten. Twelve of the coffins had been 
gilded. The sarcophagi were in great disorder. In several places they 
were piled on top one ianother. The most recent, and those also most num- 
erous, belonged to the XXI dynasty. 

All this goes to show that we have found a hiding place made at the same 
time and the same circumstances as of the royal mummies at Dehr el Bahari. 
The last royal mummies are those of the XXI dynasty. The gilded exteri- 
ors of the royal mummies have been defaced by thieves of antiquity. After 
all the royal mummies were not all in their original coffins. At the time of 
removal, done in boats, where the hiding place had been made, they had 
been placed in new coverings. The outside coffins had after been broken by 
thieves who had not the time, or had not taken the pains to write the names, 
that we found on the inside coffins. The names written on the outside are 
nearly all those of priests or of priestesses of Ammon. There is however a 
priest of Queen Aah-hotep, a priest of Set, etc. Thesfe sarcophagi are gen- 
erally in a good state of preservation. They are of great beauty, the decor- 
ations very fine, rich and elegant. The time taken for transporting these 
sarcophagi, was hardly sufficient to make a complete inventory, in taking 
the names and noting the state of preservation. However, I noticed a con- 
siderable number. One of the priests had charge of the royal treasure, an- 
other was chief of the auxiliary troops called Mashouash, etc. There was 
also Pinedjem son of Masaharta. Now, in the fortunate discovery of the 
royal mummies is found Masaharta of the house of Penedjem (XXIst dy- 
nysty). It is probable that we have his son. Many of the other names 
recall those of the house of Penedjem. Thus those of Isis-m-kheb, of Hont- 
taui, of Nesi-Khonson, of Ra-ma-ka, etc., etc. 

Besides the sarcophagi we have collected 75 statuettes in wood, each in- 
terior enclosing a papyrus. They are of immense size. So much so as to 
admit of no doubt that they may be Rituals. It will not be without interest 
to have the Thebrin Ritual of the XXth and XXIst dynasties well character- 
ized, well defined. I hope that among these papyri of which the 163 mum- 
mies appear to be provided, there will be other texts than the Book of the 
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Dead. The other antiquities found in the tombs with the mummies are 
cur*ious without offering historical interest, save only some stelae. 

The discovery is important as a matter of history on account of the geneal- 
ogy and the titles of a series of priests succeeding each other during several 
ages ; at that time one only finds on these mummies other manuscripts than 
the books of the dead. For religious study the find is most rich. These 
sarcophagi of priests resemble no others. The figures, the scenes there 
found are nearly always new. There one will find the explanation of 
obscure questions and many unforeseen documents. On a sarcophagi of the 
XXIst dynasty the god Shu which upholds the heavens, is represented under 
the form of the god Bes that they believed of a basse ipoqtce. 

The Akhitnou of which the text speaks, and that some have believed to 
be stars, are the animals that draw the solar boat. There are eight of these, 
four white, and four black. Each group of four is found of two white and 
tWo black. These animals are not jackals. Those of one group have the 
ears of the scepter Uas^ The signs of this kind are so numerous that the 
study of the sarcophagi will certainly render great service to the interpreter 
of religious texts. I think of commencing in April the opening of the sar- 
cophagi and the study of the interior of the coffins which will allow us to 
prepare a more exact catalogue of the discovery. I await the surprises of 
that time. I have often noted the name on the cover, and another name on 
the exterior covering. It is probable that the coffin inside will frequently 
give a third name which will be the true one. The moving when this hid- 
ing place was first formed, was made in extreme haste. They had enclosed 
the small coffins in the large ones which belonged to other mummies, per- 
haps destroyed, and put to use all those large ones, and all covers which 
could be found. I do not hope to find any royal mummies, because I have 
not received any indication. However, at this time we do not know what 
we will find in some of these sarcophagi." 

The Tribune correspondent writes as follows : 

Cairo, February 19. 

"The result of the recent explorations near the Temple of Queen Hatasu, 
at Thebes, is now known, and is of a character to arouse the keenest interest 
of all stifdents of Egyptology. Indeed, it is one of the most important and 
remarkable 'finds' ever made in Egypt. The last find of any importance 
preceding this was that of the royal mummies at Der el Bahari, in 1871. 
This was made by an Arab, who kept his discoveries a secret for more than 
ten years. Among the mummies found by him were those of many ancient 
kings and princes, dating as far back as 1700 before Christ. Among them 
were Rameses II., or Rameses the Great, who was the Pharaoh who most 
oppressed the Israelites. Others were Thothmes I., II., III. ; also Seti I., 
and Amenhotep I. The Arab who found these, before revealing his discov- 
ery, stole from the mummy-wrappings all the valuables that could easily be 
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removed, and sold them to tourists. Thus it happened that many important 
relics were scattered and lost and many valuable manuscripts mutilated and 
destroyed. 

In the present case the greatest care has been taken to avoid any such 
losses. Each mummy case before it is brought to the surface of the ground, 
is opened and carefully examined by agents of the famous Boulak Museum. 
All manuscripts, jewels and similar articles found are carefully laid aside in 
safe keeping, and a catalogue of them is made. Then the mummies are 
brought to the open air and placed upon biers. As soon as a certain number 
are thus examined and arranged they are carried upon the backs of work- 
men to the bank of the Nile, several miles distant. These are strange funer- 
al processions, bearing the bodies of great Egyptian personages who died 
thousands of years ago, the bearers possibly lineal descendants of the mighty 
dead. These processions march in solemn state to the sound of wierd 
dirges, chanted by the coffin-bearers themselves, who seem deeply impressed 
with the sacred character of their work. At the river the mummies are 
placed on a steamer and conveyed to this city to be placed in the Boulak 
Museum. Imagine one of the Pharaohs borne to his grave in a modern 
steamboat. However, they are not exactly taken to their graves ; for at the 
museum, after careful examination by experts, they are placed in glass cases 
for permanent exhibition to the eyes of the world. 

This latest discovery was made about tWo-thirds of a mile from the spot 
where the royal mummies were found in 1871. This is the neighborhood 
of Thebes, the ancient capital of Egypt, and of Luxor aud Karnak. The 
temple of Queen Hatasu stands at the head of a bay on the river bank, close 
under a steep bluff of limestone. Near this temple is a shaft, descending 
perpendicularly through the solid rock about fifteen yards. At the moufh 
of this shaft is an encampment of government officials, and out of this shaft, 
as from the mouth of a mine, have been hoisted more than 160 mummies. 
Their cases and wrappings were painted at least 3,000 years ago, yet the 
colors are as brilliant as when first laid on. The bodies are chiefly 
those of male and female priests, and of members of the royal family. 

What makes this find of special interest and value is the fact that it is an 
entirely new one. Nearly all mummies hitherto rescued by explorers had 
already been found and more or less despoiled, either long ago by former 
conquerors of Egypt or in later days by Arabs. But these have remained 
untouched since the day when they were first laid away in their rocky cham- 
bers. What \yealth of historic information may be gleaned from them and 
from the jewels and manuscripts found among their wrappings cannot yet 
be stated. Scarcely any anticipations can be regarded as extravagant, how- 
ever. The number of manuscripts is great ; for not only are there many 
within the mummy cases, but many others have been found in the tombs 
laid upon or among the coffins. It is believed that those were not' placed 
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there at the same time as the mummies, but were thus hidden at a later date 
by the priests who possessed the secrets of the tombs, to save them from the 
thieving hands of some invaders of the land. Indeed, it is suspected that 
the entire tomb was not originally intended for that purpose, but that the 
mummies were removed hither from the temples where they were original- 
ly placed, to save them from sp>oliation. 

The entrance to the shaft was discovered by an Arab, who reported it to 
the Government and received a handsome reward. The explorers, on de- 
scending the shaft forty-five feet, came to a doorway closed by a wall of 
stones. Passing through this, they entered a level corridor running north 
and south, about 250 feet long. From this a flight of steps led downward 
"about eighteen feet and then came another corridor nearly forty feet long. 
At the ends of this second corridor were two mortuary chambers. Still a 
third corridor was found, starting from the top of the stairway and extend- 
ing for 175 feet. The mummies were found piled about in all parts jof thes^ 
rooms and comdors in such a way as to favor the theory that they were 
hastily removed thither from their original resting place. 

Most of the mummy cases are richly decorated and are very beautiful. 
The most recent of them, and also the most numerous, belong to the Twen- 
ty-first Dynasty. A great number of large wooden images were also found, 
which were hollow. These contained manuscripts. Many of the mummy 
cases are of a style and pattern never seen before, and their' decorations and 
hieroglyphs are also entirely new to Egyptologists. The greatest interest in 
these discoveries is manifested and antiquarians are flocking hither from all 
parts of the world. It will be some weeks, and perhaps months, yet, how- 
ever, before sufficient process can be made by students, to determine the 
real historical value of the great find." 



Egyptian Antiquities. 

"Mrs. Stephenson does a good service, in The Critic of Feb. 7, in calling 
attention to the inutility of the Abbott Collection of Egyptian Antiquities in 
the possession of the New York Historical Society. It ought to be placed 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where, with the collection already 
there, it would constitute not simply * one of the finest' collections 'this 
side of the Atlantic,' but in the world ; and some thorough hieroglyphist, 
like Dr. Charies E. Moldenke of New York, with Prof. J. A. Paine of the 
Museum, should be engaged to arrange, tabulate, translate, etc., the rich 
and invaluable material. 

At the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, in Boston, last 
May, I called attention, with others,^ to the fact that the Abbott Collection 
was virtually a closed museum to the general public and had received little 
study from scholars. It was intimated by Dr. Cyrus Adler that the Society 
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anticipated building a more spacious edifice ; but how much better, I think, 
to unite the two collections and to keep the doors open to the public. The 
Atketueum of April 12, 185 1, in regretting the anticipated removal of the 
Abbott antiquities to the United States, said : — ' It forms a complete mu- 
seum in itself, illustrative of almost every point of the manners of the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt ; far more complete than any other can ever be, for 
most of the ruins and tombs are now rifled,' etc. Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
expressed her appreciation of the collection in an exalted strain, specifying 
a number of the ' rare objects,' and asking me ' What other museum in the 
world has such and such, or so and so ?' 

Mrs. Stephenson's allusion to the ' mere trifles ' of monumental and other 
objects furnished by the Egypt Exploration Fund for the museums, compared 
with the valuable treasures of the Abbott Collection, needs a little explana- 
tion to your general readers. The prime object of the fund is not to pro- 
cure and present Egyptian antiquities ; nor would the limited means at its 
disposal, if donated for such a purpose, be sufficient to accomplish much 
in that direction. The donations are given, and the chief objects are, to 
organize and carry on excavations, explore sites and decipher monuments ; 
and to preserve a record of the work and its results in substantial and endyr- 
ing form (see the illustrated quartos of the society) . A tertiary object is 
* to ensure the preservations of such antiquities,' as fall to its share, 'by 
presenting them to museums and similar public institutions.' The govern- 
ment and people of Egypt now thoroughly, exaggeratingly, value the anti- 
quities they possess or that we discover, and the Cairo Museuip claims the 
right, legally given, to select all of the best that we find ; museums by the 
score, collectors by the hundred, are pressing their needs ; there is much 
triangular jealousy among the English, French and German savants at 
Cairo, both as to who shall dig and where, and who shall have the spoils. 
The difference between now and forty years ago is as great as that between 
a gold-mine just opened and one quite thoroughly worked out. The law of 
Egypt against the exportation of antiquities is stringent ; and the only way 
to procure splendid monuments or representative collections is through the 
munificence of individuals ; but even a Vanderbilt or a Stanford (who pro- 
cured the mummy collection in the Metropolitan Art Museum) would have 
to be exceedingly lavish to move the Khedival heart sufficiently to yield up 
some of the treasures in the Cairo Museum. However, the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund has been able to present monuments of historical value to British 
and American museums — e* g^i the Hyksos statue in London and the statue 
of Rameses II. in Boston, — and it is hoped that Ahnas* and other sites will 
yield something that the Cairo Museum will not need for its collection. 
One 'yield,' or handsome return, is the elaborate quarto of the season, fully 

* Ahnas, pear the entrance to the Fayum, the probable site of Heracleopolis, is being excavated this season; 
in addition to which the archsological survey of Egypt is in progress. 
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illustrated, forwarded to every five-dollar donor to the fund. . With but 
$5000 to $7000 annually contributed from the United Strtes, and with an 
average return of over 600 volumes for that amount, it is obvious that there 
is little * purchase money ' to buy antiquities for our museums. The won- 
der is that we do so much "With such limited means ; but skill, economy, 
gratuitous services, are the reasons. The incessant toil required to raise the 
pigmy sum quoted above is not even dreamed of by the uninitiated.* 

New York city possesses in urbe a splendid Egyptian collection in two 
buildings : let Uffizi and Pitti be united, not merely bridged, so as to form, 
open to the public, one of the best collections of Egyptian antiquities in the 
world." Wm. C. Winslow, 

Boston, Feb. 11, 1891. In The Critic. 



It is interesting to gather from the monuments a few commercial price 
values 1000 B. C, as they are given by several authorities. 

Brugsch-Bey gives the following Jn weight value, but they may be reduced 
to our silver dollars and our present value of copper. 

Oz. Dwts. . Grs. 

A slave at that time cost in silver, Troy weight, .• 9 18 13 

An ox, in copper, 2 lbs., 12 dwts., 8 grs., or silver, o 6 10 

A goat, in copper, 6 oz., 8 dwts., 2 grs., or silver, o I 14 

Pair of fowls, copper, I oz., I dwt., 8 grs., or silver, o o 6 

Fifty acres arable land, in silver, , ... i lb., 4 o 5 

A knife, in copper, 9 oz., 12 dwt., 3 grs., in silver, o 2 9 

An apron, of fine stuff, same as a knife, ...; o 2 9 

Razor, one-third of a knife, o o 19 

Our standard for silver coin is about 98.1 cents per oz., at 900 parts fine, 
so that at this value, 

The slave was $9-TZ 

An ox 31 

A goat, a little less than 08 

Pair of fowls 01 

Fifty acres arable land I5-70 

or about 31^ cents per acre. 

A knife, or apron II 

A razor 03^ 

A singular coincidence is the price set on Joseph by the Midianites, who 
«old him into Egypt (Gen. xxxvii : 28). They bought him for twenty 
(pieces) of silver. The piece is generally considered the shekel, which was 
not quite a half dollar of our currency, but near enough within a few cents. 
Now, Brugsch Bey has shown that the general price for a slave was, as we 
have here shown, $9.73 ; which agrees almost exactly with the value stated 
in the record in Genesis. 

* * Of his literary and business labors for the fund. Dr. Winslow has remarked that so far as toil is concerned 
he had rather fill the most laborious professorship in Harvard University than act as the representative of the 
■society and Egyptological interests in this country, and as treasurer of the fund. In 1890, 15,000 circulars of all 
kinds, relating to the society and exploration, were printed. At least 850 volumes were distributed.' — Biblia 
for January. 
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The Palestine Exploration Fund and Sunday Schools. 

Several inquiries have been made as to the possibility of making the Quar- 
terly Statements useful in the Sunday Schools. In reply I would say that I 
Tiave a number of superintendents on my list of subscribers and that their 
schools derive great benefit from the Statements. To take an example : In 
the last number Dr. W. C. Winslow gives an account of Mounts Ebal and 
<jerizim, and of the way in which voices can be heard there, thus illustrating 
Joshua viii : 33. But more to the purpose is such a description as that given 
by Dr. Selah Merrill of the pits of the land. And still more interesting is 
the little Lachish inscription with its translation, a single word which any 
-one could put on the blackboard. More suggestive still is the easily copied 
tenth-legion tile, conveying its record of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 
Here there are four points which at once conle to view. 

The previous issue furnished in the twenty-seven pages of Mr. Petrie's 
account of his experience at Tell-el-Hesy several independent points of in- 
terest. Then there was Herr Schick's account of what was uncovered on 
the Mount of Olives, the account of the "gutter" by which Joab entered Je- 
rusalem, and the illustration of an Assyrian record. No doubt each number 
will furnish four or more topics of most profitable instruction. If the study 
be followed out in the special volume on Tell-el-Hesy or Lachish much 
more can be gained. 

Moreover it seems to be only just that, as the schools all depend on the 
Palestine Fund for maps and general information incorporated in lesson 
notes and other class aids, they should have a little part in carrying on the 
w^ork. Besides every library should have the books of the Fund for the use 
of teachers and older scholars, and the prices of these books are much re- 
-duced to subscribers. 

In the end there will be a very perceptible difference between the Bible 
knowledge of a school which avails itself of these opportunities, and that of 
one which is kept in ignorance of these interesting and instructive discoveries. 

I shall be glad to give further information. 

Theodore F, Wright, 

38 Quincy St, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 



The committee of the Society for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt, having obtained permission from the Egyptian Government 
to undertake the repair of the Great Temple of Karnak, has decided to ap- 
propriate £500 towards that purpose, and also to issue an appeal for sub- 
scriptions to a special fund. The work will be entrusted to the Public Works 
Department, of which Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff is chief; and it will be car- 
ried out under the personal supervision of Col. Ross, in consultation with 
Orant Bey, the arehitect to the department. 
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Book Reviews. 

Tell el Hesy (Lachish). By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

The work of excavation at Tell el Hesy, the ancient city of Lachish, was 
the result of a permission which the Palestine Exploration Fund had long 
been endeavoring to obtain from the Turkish government. The first idea 
was to explore Umm Lakis and Khurbet Ajlan, two sites which were sup- 
posed to be Lachish and Eglon. Mr. Petrie began digging on April 14, 
at Umm Lakis or Umm-el-Laquis, the name of which had been supposed 
to refer to Lachish ; but he found there only some fragments of Roman pot- 
tery. Lachish was one of the strongholds of the Amorites, with Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, and Eglon (Jos. x : 5). And it continued to be one of 
the strongest places in the country down to the invasions of Sennacherib and 
Nebuchadnezzar, to both of whom it was a special object of attack. 

The first mention we have of a fortifying of Lachish is that by Rehoboam, 
in whose list of fenced cities it occurs. The second fortifying was by Jehos- 
aphat, who had subdued the Philistines and Arabians (II Chron. xvii : 11), 
and one needed a fortress in this position ; and he garrisoned all the fenced 
cities (v. 2), and built fortresses and store cities in Judah (v. 12). This 
may be about 910 B. C. After that we do not read of any further fortifying 
for a century. Amaziah fled to Lachish in 810 B. C, and was there slain 
(II Kings xiv : 19). But the next fortifying seems to have been due to Uz- 
ziah. He attacked the Philistines (II Chron. xxvi : 6) , and therefore would 
need a fort at Lachish as a base of operations. It is highly probable that 
one of the walls of Laclfish would be his work. This wall was destroyed, 
and was probably rebuilt by Ahaz, whose architectural tastes are recorded. 

Alter the destruction of Lachish by Sennacherib, there does not seem to 
have been more than one refortifying of the site. This was most likely that 
of Manasseh ; as about 660 B. C. he fortified Jerusalem, and put comrdan- 
ders in all the fenced cities of Judah. This cannot have been done to resist 
Assyria, as he was a dependent of that power (II Chron. xxxiii : 13) ; but 
just then Egypt was rising under Psamtek, and defence was heeded at La« 
chish, as that city guarded the high road from Egypt to Jerusalem. These, 
therefore, are the walls which were besieged by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 
xxxiv : 7) in 590 B. C. After that destruction, the place was probably des- 
olate, and neither Greek nor Roman attempted to occupy the site. 

The history of Tell el Hesy begins about 1500 B. C, and ends about 
500 B. C. . 

When Mr. Petrie found that there was no reasonable prospect of finding 
anything of importance at Um Lakis, he decided to attack the mound of Tell 
el Hesy. This mound stands sixteen miles east of Gaza, a little to the north ; 
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that is, rather more than half-way from Gaza to Brit Jibria, and a third of 
the distance from Gaza to Jerusalem. Though in the bottom of a valley, 
yet its height of over one hundred feet makes it a conspicuous mark both 
from, the hill country — ^when looking over the wide plain of Philistia — and 
also in the view up the broad Wady Hesy from the west. This mpund for 
over sixty feet of its height, consists of successive ruins of towns piled one on 
he other. The mound is about 200 feet square. No inscriptions or an ^ 
accurately datable objects have been found which would give a precise age 
for any of the lower levels of the mound. From his investigations Mr. 
Petrie judges that this town began as an immensely strong fort, with a wall 
twenty-eight feet thick, on a knoll close to a spring. This he considers cerr 
tainly pre- Jewish, by the relativp position of Phoenician pottery ; and ap- 
proximately its age would be about 1500 B. C, agreeing well to the begin- 
ning of the Egyptian raids under Tahutmes I. This fort, after repairs, 
which still exist as solid brickwork over twenty feet high, fell into complete 
ruin. No more bricks were made, rude houses of stones from the streams 
were all that were erected ; and for long years the alkali burner used the de- 
serted hill, attracted by the water supply to wash his ashes with. This cor- 
responds to the barbaric Hebrew period under the Judges. Then, again, 
the town was walled, Phoenician pottery begins to appear, and some good 
masonry, evidently the age of the early Jewish kings. Successive fortifica- 
tions were built as the ruins rose higher and the older walls were destroyed. 
Cypriote influence comes in, and later on Greek influence, from about 700 
B. C. and onwards. The great ruin of the town was, about 600 B. C, that 
by Nebuchadnezzar ; and some slight remains of Greek pottery, down to 
about 400 B. C. shows the last stage of its history. 

The great scarcity of small antiquities, and the rarity of any regular stone- 
work, makes this excavation seem barren after those in Egypt. Yet every 
fragment bearing on the history of art in Palestine is of great value from its 
very rarity, and the present results fill a wide space in our architectural 
knowledge which has hitherto been a blank. 

Architecturally, though little has come to light, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance. We are face to face with work of the earlier Jewish kings, probably 
executed by the same school of masons who built and adorned the Itemple of 
Solomon. 

The excavations at Tell el Hesy proved to be an ideal place for determin- 
ing the history of pottery in Palestine. Mr. Petrie says : "At once settle the 
pottery of a country, and the key is in our hands for all future exploration^. 
A single glance at a mound of ruins, even without dismounting, will show 
as much to anyone who knows the styles of the pottery, as weeks of work 
may reveal to a beginner." 

The Amorite pottery is distinguished by the very peculiar comb-streaking 
on the surface, wavy ledges for handles, and polished red-faced bowls deco- 
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rated with burnished cross-lines. These date from about 1500 to 1 100 B. C, 
and deteriorate down to disappearance about 900. The PhcEnician is thin 
hard black or brown ware ; bottles with long necks, elegant bowls, and 
white juglets with pointed bottoms. Beginning with 1 100, it flourishes till 
about 800 B. C. It develops into the Cjrpriote bowls, with V-handles, painted 
in bistre ladder patterns, which range from about 900 to 750 B. C, formed 
by open bowls pinched in at the edge to form a wick-spout. These were 
succeeded in the time of Greek, influence, from 750, by the same pinched 
type, but of Greek ware, and with a flat brim. The Greek influence is also 
seen in the massive bowls of drab pottery, like those of early Naukratis, and 
the huge loop handles, such as belong to both Naukratis and Defenneh be- 
fore 600 B. C. Mr. Petrie says : '*I had usually about thirty men employed 
each with a woman or girl to carry the basket. But only a small propK)rtion 
of the natives there are fit for work ; each group of men that I engaged rap- 
idly dwindled down by weeding out the hopelessly lazy ones ; so that in two 
or three weeks half of any lot would be dismissed, and in six weeks but an 
eighth of the original party remained, all the rest having come in later.*' 

Mr. Petrie has written a very interesting and valuable account of his ex- 
plorations, and the discoveries at Tell el Hesy will form a key to all future 
excavations in Palestine. We now know for certain the characteristics of 
Amorite pottery, of earlier Jewish and of later Jewish influenced by Greek 
trade, and we can trace the importation and influence of Phoenician pottery. 
In future all the tells and ruins of the country will at once reveal their age 
by the potsherds which cover them. 

The work contains three Plans and Sections, upwards of 270 illustrations 
showing the walls, brickwork and pilasters, the Amorite, Phoenician, Jew- 
ish, Greek, Seleucidan, and Roman pottery ; the flints, and several views of 
the mound, masonry, jars and mouldings. 

(London : Published for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
by Alexander P. Watt, 2, Paternoster Square. Price los. 6d. ; to Subscrib- 
ers to the Fund 6s. 66) . 

Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Discoveries. By Prof. 
H. S. O^bom, LL.D. Second edition, 1888. 

Professor Osbom has long b^en known as a student of Egyptian history 
and archaeology. He spent considerable time in visiting and making surveys 
of famous localities in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the islands of the Medit- 
erranean. He has also prepared many of the maps of Bible lands that are 
now used in this country and at the various mission stations and other places 
abroad. Among his publications are ''Palestine Past and Present" (1855), 
''Pilgrims in the Holy Land" (1857), "The New Descriptive Geography 
of Palestine" (i877),and other works of travel. 

The first edition of "Ancient Egypt" was published in 1885, and we have 
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now before us the second edition of this work. The many remarkable dis- 
<:overies in Egypt during the past few years render a work of this kind neces- 
sary to students who desire to keep up with the work of the explorers. As 
the author says: "without this information, the errors in some excellent 
-works — ^Wilkinson, Lenormant, and Chevalier— even Birch, Mariette, Re- 
nouf, and Brugsch — ^will lead to some misunderstandings, mistakes, or con- 
fusion, or we may retain abandoned theories in the place of established facts." 

The topics covered in this book are the hieroglyphic system, Egyptian 
chronology, Egyptian art and social life, the Shepherd kings, Egyptian dy- 
nasties, etc., and the work is written in a very clear and entertaining manner, 
and the writer has not been unmindful of the uncertainty which attends mod- 
ern discoveries. 

Says Professor Osborn : *'It must have been a happy nation in the earlier 
times. There seemed to have been no joys wanting to the social circle. 
Some of the records of those earlier days certainly proclaim the existence of 
very high sentiments of kindness and benevolence to neighbors, of respect 
to the aged, and to parents of honesty and truthfulness. What is remarkably 
at variance with the custom of after ages, is seen in the freedom with which 
the women and ladies of ancient Egypt moved about at home and abroad. 
They appear on the f!h*m and in the gardens, they sit with their husbands 
and appear in the festivals and social parties, in the sports and dances as 
musicians, separately and in concert. They never went vailed, as at present 
orientally ; and were as fond of flowers and music, of ornaments, of laces, 
and jewelsi of pleasant perfumes, and easy chairs and couched, as in after 
days. 

No more striking evidence of the high civilization of ancient Egypt can be 
produced than that which is seen in the condition of the women, and the re- 
spect with which they were treated. But we might modify this estimate, 
somewhat, by the statement that the ladies in those earlier times were some- 
times too fond of the wine cup, and, it does seem, that in the Xllth Dynasty, 
the games and dresses were, at times, very unlike those which modern 
society would approve, although, from the side of the Egyptian lady, the 
same remark might justly be said of the modern. Both ladies and gentlemen 
cherished a fondness for pets — for the dog, and the cat, with the gazelle, and 
even the lion, were pets. The cat was the chief huntress of the bird, and 
accompanied both the master and mistress to the hunting fields and the 
marshes." 

The work is accompanied by a map of Egypt and Ethiopia, constructed 
and drawn by Professor Osborn. 

(Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. pp. 234. $1.25). 

Fire from Strange Altars. By Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, Ph.D., D.D. 
During the whole period embraced'by Old Testament history, the land of 
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Canaan was situated between two leading powers of the ancient world. In 
such circumstances, the political and religious history of the inhabitants of 
Palestine must very largely have depended upon the condition of the great 
empires by which they were hemmed in on either side. The Bible grew up 
in the midst of such surroundings, and the Bible student should understand 
the extraneous influences which occasioned the vicissitudes of Israel's his- 
tory. Scripture's sole concern is with the moral and spiritual lessons which 
these vicissitudes were meant to teach. 

It is only from the records of the neighboring empires themselves that we 
can hope to obtain materials to fill in the background of the picture, and to 
discover what providential causes were at work. 

Dr. Fradenburgh has given us another interesting book on the subject upon 
which he is so well qualified to write. The thorough and conSprehensive 
knowledge of the author in the use of monumental and archaeological mate- 
terial, and his clearness and elegance as a writer, is abundantly shown in the 
work before us. The subjects treated are, "Religion in the Land between 
the Rivers,'* ''The Gods of the Phoenicians," and "The Faith of the Pha- 
raohs." 

Says Dr. Fradenburgh : "The roots of the Bible religion are to be discov- 
ered deeply imbedded in other soils. Connections may be traced in the style 
of poetic composition, the words of many a psalm and prayer, and in the 
general religious feeling. Myths of other religions have left survivals in the 
Bible. Names of heathen gods are woven in the very constitution of the 
Hebrew language. This is especially noteworthy in the proper names of 
persons and places. Several of the old gods of Assyria and Egypt extended 
their influences as far as Canaan, and found admission in the pantheon of 
native divinities. Magic, both Egyptian and Chaldean, is frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible. Altars, temples, sacred furniture, orders of priests, 
sacrifices, laws concerning clean and unclean, purificatory rites, — these 
should be studied, not, only in the Bible and other Hebrew writings, but also 
in the religious ceremonies of other peoples. 

The most interesting, the most reliable, the most authoritative, and the 
best of all commentaries on the Holy Bible is extant in three goodly volumes, 
and these volumes are Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt. There are portions 
of the Pentateuch and historic books of the Bible which should be read while 
sitting by the temples and palaces, pyramids and tombs of the dead empires 
of the East." 

(Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. pp.324. 90 cents.) 

A Syllabus of Old Testament History; Outlines and Litera- 
ture, WITH an Introducto?iy Treatment of Biblical Geography. 
By Ira M. Price, Ph.D., Leipsic, Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages in the Theological Seminary, Morgan Park, Chicago. 
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The Bible is now being read in a new light. The old material of the 
Bible has been enriched by the important revelations furnished us from the 
lands connected with Old Testament history. We are now brought face to 
face, as it were, with men who were the contemporaries of Isaiah, of Heze- 
kiah, of Ahaz, and of men whose names have been familiar to us since we 
first read the Bible. The old methods of studying Old Testament history 
must be superseded. The import, the full bignificance, of the words of the 
prophets must be studied in connection with a'knowledge of the times which 
called out their utterances. Their prophecies and predictions cannot be 
understood without a comprehension of the times in which they grew up. 

Professor Price has prepared a work in which the contents of the Biblical 
story are analyzed with great care, and in the light of modern discoveries, 
and yet it is brief, simple, concise, practical and comprehensive. It does 
not do the work of the student, but suggests to him what he is to do. 

The important facts in Old Testament History are arranged in an orderly 
and convenient manner, and references are given at the end of each section, 
to the best books on the subject. 

The chronology of Archbishop Usher is employed for convenience sake 
only,' but the later results are given in an appendix, although the author does 
not attempt to harmonize them. 

This work is to be followed by one on Old Testament Prophecy, on the 
same plan, and Bible students will find it a very helpful and an indispensa- 
ble CQmpend of Old Testament History arid Prophecy. 

(New York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell. pp. 198. $1.50). 

A Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Edwin Cone 
Bissell, Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

An acquaintance with Hebrew is important for every clergyman because 
it is the original of the Old Testament. It is that language in which it has 
pleased God to record much the greater part of the revelation He has made 
of Himself. It is the language in which Jehovah spoke "the Ten Words" 
from Mount Sinai ; in which the Mosaic legislation was given to Israel, and 
through Israel to the world ; in which the Psalmist, and other inspired poets 
gave utterance to their desires and fears, their confessions and aspirations, 
their joys and sorrows, their praises and thanksgivings, and in which the 
prophets poured forth their fiery denunciations of sin and delineated the 
coming glories 6f the Messianic age. 

Whatever importance attaches to the Old Te^ament itself, attaches to the 
language in which it has been communicated to men. The critical study of 
the Bible in the language in which it was written will reveal a wealth of 
meaning and beauty and power of expression which would otherwise be 
unknown. 
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The difficulty of acquiring this language has been exaggerated. It re- 
quires far less time and labor than Greek or German. The grammatical 
forms are comparatively few and simple. The number of Hebrew and 
Chaldee words in the Old Testament is not large, since they maybe included 
in a small lexicon of less than three hundred duodecimo pages, while nearly 
all the fundamental roots may be found in five hundred and sixty-four verses 
of the book of Psalms. 

Dr. J. W. Etheridge, in the preface to his "Jerusalem and Tiberias,'^ 
says that his daughter began to learn Hebrew when five years of age, more 
in the way of a little occasional pastime than as a task, and soon learned to 
read the Bible in the original Hebrew. 

It is true that there are successful ministers who know nothing of Hebrew ; 
and that many a one, if he should attempt to look out his ^ text in the Old 
Testament in the original, would acknowledge, with Henry Ward Beecher, 
that it would take him most of the week to ascertain what it was. 

It is evident that, for the Biblical scholar, no translation of the Old Testa- 
ment can take the place of the original Hebrew. There are always shades 
of thought, peculiarities of expression, degrees of emphasis, which no ver- 
sion can accurately produce. The Hebrew language is extremely concrete 
and pictorial in its character, as well in its prose as in its poetry. 

It would seem that after the labors of Gesenius, and Ewald, and Nord- 
heimer, and Kalisch, and Boettcher, and others, there would be no occasion 
for any new Hebrew grammars. But there seems to be a demand for "sim- 
plified grammars" of classical and oriental, as well as of modern languages ; 
grammars in which the essential facts of the language are concisely stated, 
without the incumbrance of minute details which belong properly to a more 
advanced stage of study. The elementary Hebrew Grammar of Professor; 
Green was a great advance in the treatment of the subject, and met the wants 
of non-professional students who sought a general knowledge of Hebrew^ 
rather than a thorough acquaintance with it, and who might be repelled by 
a larger and more costly apparatus. The "Inductive Method" by Professor 
Harper, made the study of Hebrew a pleasure instead of a task. Now we 
have the "Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar" by Professor Bissell, 
which combines not only compactness of form, but also offers to the student 
while acquiring a knowledge of the grammatical principles, a choice Hebrew 
vocabulary. Seven hundred words are made use of in Parts i and 2, and 
three hundred in the additional Exercises. This enables the student while 
mastering the principles of the grammar to acquire a vocabulary sufficient to 
enable him to read at sight in the historical books of the Bible. The student 
is led to master facts before principles, and in the illustrations of rules, the 
author confines himself strictly to Biblical expressions. 

In the nomenclature and classification of the Verb, we notice that Prof. 
Bissell follows Strack and some of the best recent grammarians. The verb 
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is, in the Hebrew, the most elaborate part of speech as to inflection, and 
also the most important, inasmuch as it mostly contains the stem of the 
others, and its various modifications are, to a great extent, the basis of the 
other forms of the language. 

In this connection we may mention a recent important contribution to the 
troublesome question as to the syntax of the Hebrew tenses. I. A. Knudt- 
zon of the University of Christiana, has published a lengthy brochure on this 
subject, in which he departs in a number of leading points from Driver. He 
criticises the current explanation of the tenses, that the perfect represents 
completed and the imperfect incompleted action, by drawing attention anew 
to the statement of the grammarian Bottcher, that throughout the Semitic 
languages do not designate negative but only positive opposites or contracts, 
and adds that the word "completed" always conveys the idea of the comple- 
tion of the action — something that is not in agreement with all the uses of 
the perfect ; and that just as little the idea of not having taken place yet 
covers the uses of the imperfect. , The perfect is the mode of reflection, the 
imperfect of imagination ; according to the vividness of the idea in the mind 
of the speaker the one or the other is used. 

(Hartford, Conn: The Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo., pp. 134. 
Price, $1.75. Postage, 10 cents.) 



Mr. Flinders Petrie, the explorer, has discovered in a sarcophagus in 
Fayum, Egypt, two long flutes and four double ones with reeds, such as 
were used more than 3,000 years ago. We are somewhat familiar with the 
appearance of these instruments through the Egyptian papyri and paintings, 
and portions of similar flutes are to be seen in the museums in London and 
Florence ; but for revealing to us any knowlecge of the notes of the Egyp- 
tian scale they have been quite useless. 

The importance to musicians of this recent discovery cannot be over-esti- 
mated, for these flutes give us practically the exact sounds of our diatonic 
scale, thus placing beyond reasona^Je doubt what has long been suspected — 
that both Greeks and Hebrews borrowed their scale from the Egyptians, and 
that we derived ours through the Romans from the Greeks. And as flutes 
of a like character are depicted on frescoes said to date from the fourth dy- 
nasty, or about i ,000 years before the supposed era of the Deluge, it seems 
that our scale dates back from very ancient times. 

All else is, of course, pure speculation. Though we have the 3,000-year- 
old flutes, and know they will blow certain notes, yet, owing to the lack of 
writers on musical subjects at that period, we are still in utter ignorance as 
to whether the Egyptians or the Hebrews had any knowledge of what we 
now call harmony. 
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Egyptian Sites and Greek Arts. 

The Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow lectured last evening before the 
Hyperion Society of the New England Conservatory of Music upon the re- 
markable Egypto-Greek objects found at Naukratis and other sites in Egypt, 
and the lessons to Greek art and literature from Naukratis, Bubastis and 
Taphanhes. After speaking of our indebtedness to the " mother of nations" 
for sciences, jurisprudence, architecture and the alphabet — remarking that 
our telephone was but the evolution of the Egyptian ideogram — he said the 
recent discoveries in Egypt had opened most valuable and fascinating hith- 
erto unturned leaves in the origin and development of the Greek arts. Pro- 
fessor Middleton of the English Cambridge had truly remarked that "Nauk- 
ratis formed a very important advance in our knowledge of the early Greek 
world. " Dr. Murray of the British Museum said that the prototype of the 
Panathenaic frieze of the Parthenon was among the treasures of tliat site. 
Dr. Winslow thought the style of the first temple of Apollo at Naukratis 
was remarkably like that of the Erectheum at Athens ; the rosettes of lime- 
stone are precisely like those about the door-way to the tetrastyle portico of 
that charming shrine on the Acropolis. The twisted rope pattern impresses 
the eye at once as similar to that below the volute in that famous Athenian 
temple. The Ionic capital is derived from a conventional form of the lotus, 
in Mr. Goodyear's opinion, and that critical student asserts: '' Two things 
are clear : Greek ornamental art developed from the lotus motive ; Egyptian 
art shows parallel results as regards the lotus spiral, at much earlier dates. '* 
The Bubastis sculptures in the Museum of Fine Arts, the lotus-bud column 
in particular, were cited, and of the bas-relief portrait of Amasis, Dr. Wins- 
low remarked that as an assimilation of Egyptian and Greek art no museum 
contained a more beautiful specimen of a bas-relief in limestone. The 
Studio said it had "as exquisite a grace and delicacy as a medallion of St. 
Gaudens. " The ceramics of Naukratis, the amulets and gems, scarabs 
made by Greek artisans with defective hieroglyphics upon them, their tools 
of art and industry as found, and their "jewelry establishment" at Naukratis 
were sketched in outline. Naukratis illustrates and Bubastis enforces the 
nature and extent of the aesthetic debt of old Greece to older Egypt. The 
Greek caught an inspiration to dare and to do from his venerable brother on 
the Nile. Dr. Winslow asked if it was not a captivating thing, this tracery 
of architecture and sculpture back, back, to the break of day ? The discov- 
ery of Aristotle's lost treatise on the constitution of Athens in Egypt but illus- 
trates the marvellous fecundity and variety of that land in excavation treas- 
ures. The supply of spades can never equal the demand for them. Here is 
a grand opportunity for the Mary Hemenways to be the means of giving the 
world more data in remote ethnography and arts to illuminate man's knowl- 
edge of his race. There was a large attendance. — Boston Post. 
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The Scarabeus. 

Being sharp-sighted naturalists, the Egyptians seem to have been im- 
pressed at an early period of their history with the habits of a certain insect, 
-which is very common in their country : — ^the beetle or scarab. They ob- 
served that the beetle deposited the eggs on the moist bank of the river, but 
instead of leaving them there to be swept away by the inundation or other- 
w^ise injuriously affected by the dampness, it enclosed them in a ball of the 
soft clay and carried them thus encased back to the edge of the desert. 
There it sunk a shaft a foot or two into the sand, at the bottom of which it 
buried this ball with its seed of life. But in course of time these germs be- 
came living things, and bursting from their temporary tomb, reveled in re- 
gions of light. Thus it was that the Egyptians learned their peculiar mode 
of sculpture, and thus it was that the beetle became a symbol of resurrection. 
When an Egyptian died his body was embalmed, and then instead of being 
buried in the fertile valley where he had lived and labored, it was carried 
out to the Libyan Hills, clear beyond the influence of the overflowing river, 
and there dep<?sited in an underground tomb. Why this imitation of the 
beetle's mode of burial.? Because like the beetle, as already imitated, the 
Egyptians expected a resurrection. Hence the exceeding care with which 
the body was embalmed. Hence the selection of the dry sand and rock as a 
place of interment. It was to prevent decay. It was to preserve the body, 
so that after the lapse of thousands of years it might again be the tabernacle 
of the spirit. These facts will explain why it is that the figure of the beetle 
is found to-day on tombs and temples and obelisks, why it was carved of 
precious stones or moulded of costly metals or modeled of glazed pottery in 
w^hite, gray, yellow, blue, chocolate, red, and other brilliant colors, to be 
worn by the devout Egyptians as jewelry, and why it is that, though none of 
these artificial scarabaei have been made for nearly two thousand years, 
millions of them are still found there, and are purchased by every tourist, 
not only for the museums of Europe and America but for private collections 
as well. A still more striking indication of their reverence for the sacred is 
the fact that Kheper, the creative^ life-giving Sun God, was represented by 
the Egyptians in painting and sculpture as having the head of a beetle. Nor 
is the beetle worship the only trace of their belief in a future life. The em- 
balmed body of a woman who died about the time of the Exodus has been 
found entwined with a wreath of immortelle, now brown with age, but other- 
wise perfectly preserved and easily recognized as the flower that is still used 
for funeral wreaths throughout Christendom. 

Prof. W. W. Moore, D. D. 



We print on another page a letter from Dr. Winslow to the Critic on 
^'Egyptian Antiquities." In the Critic of March 21, Mr. Samuel Augustus 
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Binion replies to Dr. Winslow, and suggests that the Metropolitan collec- 
tion be added to the Abbott collection, as the quiet halls of the Historical So-^ 
ciety in its new building, will afford a more agreeable and peaceful retreat 
for the student than the thronged courts of a great public museum. Mr. 
Binion thinks that it would be a difficult matter to compile a proper cata- 
logue of the collection, "for to form a catalogue in which we. should find 
things called by their right names would require a good knowledge of the 
Hieratic, of the Demotic and of the Koptic, for the collections abound with 
words in all these ; it would require ^ commission of able men, eminent for 
their proficiency, who would make it their business to reconcile differences 
and give us the best thought, and the results of the ripest scholarship of the 
time." 

Another correspondent, Mr. William W. Ellsworth, in the Critic of 
March 28, deprecates the removal of antiquities from Egypt. ^He says : 
"The Museum in Cairo needs every original statue and monument. Not a 
single Egyptian antiquity of which there is no duplicate, should be moved 
from its original resting-place to any other spot on earth than to the old Pal- 
ace of Gizeh. The conservators of the Museum feel this as strongly as 
some of us laymen, but they have no money with which to excavate, and, in 
our age, we must dig or burst, and hence they are obliged to allow others to do 
the work they would be only too glad to perform (in Marietta's day it could<^ 
be done only by the Egyptian government) ; and, with the mercenary spirit 
now prevailing, the strangers must have some of the 'swag' for their 
trouble. Two colossal Hyksos heads were found at Bubastis (whose treas- 
ures are now scattered over the earth) by the Egypt Exploration Fund ; one 
was nearly perfect, the other split and badly chipped. In the British Muse- 
um you will find the perfect head, with a cast of the badly broken one be- 
side it. At Gizeh the original of the broken statue can be compared with 
a painted plaster cast of the perfect one. Do you suppose the authorities of 
the Gizeh Museum actually /r^rr<?af this division? Why not leave both 
originals in Egypt, a heritage for all nations, and give casts to the British 
Museum and to any other institutions that want them ? These Hyksos 
heads were not 'duplicates.' They were unlike anything in the Gizeh 
Museum, and, although strikingly similar, they were not exactly like each 
other, but were probably portraits of the same King at different periods. If 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston ever acquires the mummy of Rameses 
the Greaty perhaps it will send a leg to us in New York ; for a single leg is 
only a 'duplicate,' and it might even be said to be absolutely 'useless' to 
Rameses. 

"Yes, eveiything excavated 'must be submitted to the Museum at Cairo. ^ 
Some time ago a vase of a rare glaze was found by a certain private explor- 
ation party that had been allowed to excavate with this restriction. The 
vase was of great beauty, and being unique, the finders knew the Museum 
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authorities must tajjg it from them. The cupidity of one of them, himself 
in the employ of a Museum, was excited. He smashed the vase. Its pieces, 
packed in separate cases, would easily pass the examiner, and a month's 
Avork by a skilled artsian would 'restore' it for a distant collection. 

"This story has nothing to do with the Egypt Exploration Fund, which 
has conducted its work honestly and honorably ; but it suggests the thought 
that the American people, who give to the fund so large a share of its yearly 
income, are interested in keeping the treasures of the Pharaohs in Egypt. 
We get but a few of the monuments that are removed — most of them are 
sent to England ; nor do we need or want those we get. Suppose Boston 
has a Hathor head from Bubastis ; what good does it do her in comparison 
Avith the harm done by breaking up such a collection as could have been 
made in Egypt of all that was found on the site of the old Temple of Pasht? 
A cast of the Rosetta Stone or a set of life-size photographs of the Royal 
mummies would be far more interesting and instructive, seen in Boston." 



Archaeological Notes. 

Rev. Dr. Winslow has written a new lecture on "Egyptian Sites and 
Greek Arts." Rev. A. S. Dobbs, D.D., of New York, is still on the Pa- 
cific coast lecturing on Egypt and the Holy Land. 

Mr. James G. Batterson, of Hartford, Conn., is lecturing on "Egypt: Its 
Location. Geographical Features of the Country. The Nile. Geological 
Characteristics. Ancient Civilization and its Records in Stone. The Pres- 
ent Condition of the Land, its People, etc." 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway of Boston, the well-known lady who has sup- 
ported the archaeological researches in Arizona, has contributed $ioo to the 
Archaeological Survey Fund in Egypt. Dr. Winslow wishes to raise $1000 
of the $2500 needed for this season's work. About $150 have so far been 
subscribed. 

Two new volumes have recently been issued in the "Bypaths of Bible 
Knowledge" series, entitled "Early Bible Songs; with Introduction on the 
Nature and Spirit of Hebrew Song," by C. A. Drysdale, and "Modern 
Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Ephesus," by J. T. Wood, F. S. A. 

The first is a full and scholarly treatment of the various songs embedded 
in the early books of the Old Testament, the Song of Moses and the Red 
Sea, the Deuteronomic Song, the Song of Deborah and Hannah, David's- 
Even-song, and the four secular songs of the Sword, the Well, the War- 
flame, and the Bow. 

The second work gives a careful connected sketch of the excavations car- 
ried on at Ephesus by the late J. T. Wood, which resulted in the discovery 
of the actual site of the famous Temple of Diana, and many other very inter 
esting architectural details of the san^e date. 
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Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, the editor of the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, was the first to advance the theory that the language and literature 
of China were founded on Babylonian originals. Other students of Chinese 
and of the languages of the cuneiform inscriptions have since taken up the 
investigation, and the belief appears to be gaining among savants that Prof. 
Lacouperie has made good his contention. 

In the oldest mathematical work that we possess we find a rule that tells 
us how to make a square which is equal in area to a given circle. This cel- 
ebrated work, the Papyrus Rhind of the British Museum, was written, as 
stated in the work, in the thirty-third year of King Ra-a-us, by the Scribe 
Ahmes, accordingly in the period of the two Hyksos dynasties, that is in the 
period between 2,000 and 1,700 before Christ, and Ahmes states that he 
composed his work after the model of old treatises written half a thousand 
years before. We find the ancient Babylonians concerned with the problem, 
and also the early Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, and the Hindus. 

The problem of squaring the circle is of great antiquity. A quadrature • 
was attempted in Egypt 500 years before the Exodus of the Israelites. 
Among the Greeks, the problem never ceased to play a part that greatly in- 
fluenced the pro'gress of mathematics. For two and a half thousand years, 
both trained and untrained minds have striven to solve the problem. 

Prof. Sayce in a letter from Egypt says that the interesting tomb at Kom 
el-Ahhmar, near Minieh, the only one left out of the many described by 
Lepsius and other earlier Egyptologists, has shared the fate of the tombs of 
Beni-Hassan and El-Bersheh. Portions of the inscriptions on the walls, and 
even the ceiling, have been cut out or hacked off", and the rest of the tomb 
has been wantonly and els?borately defaced ; hours must have b.een spent in 
. hacking the inscriptions and paintings with some metal instrument in order 
to render them illegible. The tombs and ancient quarries towards the 
southern end of Gebel Abu Feda, which, when visited by Prof. Sayce eight 
years ago, were only partially destroyed, have now been almost completely 
blasted away. The work of destruction is still going on among the old 
tombs of El-Kharayyib. A little to the south of the latter are the cartouches 
of Seti II., discovered by Miss Edwards. A year or two ago they were 
saved by Col. Ross from the quarrymen who were about to blast them away ; 
but his interference has produced but a momentary eflfect, as considerable 
portions of the monuments have been destroyed. One of the tombs at Tel 
el-Amarna, and one only, has been placed under lock and key, now that, 
along with its neighbors, it has been irretrievably ruined. 

In the vast and diverse range of interesting discoveries accomplished 
within the past half-century, the revelations of archasology hold an important 
domain. India, Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Palestine and Syria, Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, Crete and Carthage have yielded from the long buried ruins of an- 
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. cient cities, temples and palaces much accurate knowledge of remote ages of 
human civilization. The great empires of Western Asia, the mighty builders 
on the banks of the Euphrates and on the Nile, the sages of Chaldea, the 
relics of magnificent Nineveh, the traces of Hittite conquerors, the wealth 
and skill of the enterprising Phoenicians, have obtained precise witness to 
their antique grandeur from the use of the spade and shovel ; while philolo- 
gists and decipherers of inscriptions, and students of archaic Styles of art, 
have, by comparing the elements of languages and the types of architecture 
and sculpture, cast light on the early history of the world. Since Botta and 
Layard, nearly fifty years ago, determined to search the contents of the 
mound of Nimroud, digging for knowledge of the dead past has taught us 
far more than Herodotus could tell ; and the Rollin we read in our boyhood 
seems a compilation of mythical fables. 

Mr. George Bertin, whose death occurred recently was a devoted student 
of Assyriology in all its branches. 

He was born in 1848, and educated in Paris, where he was first attracted 
to Assyriology by attending the lectures of Prof. Jules Oppert at the Sor- 
bonne and College de France. He settled in London in 1869, and was soon 
after naturalized as a British subject. Henceforth he devoted all the time 
that could be spared from the mercenary pursuit of bread-winning to his 
favorite study. 

Mr Bertin was a member of several learned societies — the Royal Asiatic, 
the Anthropological Institute, the Society of Biblical Archasology, etc. ; and 
it was in their Transactions and Proceedings that most of his researches ap- 
peared. These dealt with such subjects as "The Tense and Voice Forma- 
tion of the Semitic Verb," ''The Pre- Akkadian Semites," "The Origin and 
Development of the Cuneiform Syllabary." The only book he published 
was A Grammar of Akkadian, Vannic^ and Proto-Medict in Triibner's 
"Series of Simplified Grammars" (1889). For some time past he had been 
engaged upon an elaborate work, to be entitled "The Populations of the 
Fatherland of Abraham," which was left so far advanced that it may be seen 
through the press by another hand. 

One of the cuneiform tablets from Tel-el-Amarna, now at Berlin, and 
recently published in the Mittheilungen aus den Orientalise hen Sammlu7igen 
(iii.. No. 188) seems at last to solve the problem of the nationality of Queen 
Trie, the mother of the " Heretic King" of the XVIIIth Dynasty. This 
tablet begins as follows : 

"To my son thus speaks the daughter of the king: To thyself, thy 
chariots (thy horses and thy people) may there be peace ! May the gods of 
Burra-buryas go with thee ! I go in peace ! " 

Burra-buryas was the King of Babylonia, and it is difficult to account for 
the mention of his name except on the supposition that he was "the king" 
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whose daughter the writer was. Trie, however, is hardly a Babylonian 
name ; it is probable, therefore, that it was given to the princess on her mar- 
riage with the Egyptian monarch. That this was the case with Mut-m-ua, 
the mother of Amenophis, we now know from the tablets of Tel-el- Amarna, 
which informs us that she was the daughter of the King of Mitanni. Why 
the mother of Trie should be called Tu'a on the famous scarab of Amen- 
ophis III. is an unsolved mystery. Tuya is the name of an Amorite in one 
of the Tel-el- Amama letters, and Toi was the King of Hamath in the time 
of David. 

Since the Palestine Exploration Fund was 'organized the following per- 
sons have worked for the society in the field : 

Col. Sir Charles Wilson, K. C. B., K. C. M. G., LL. D., F. R. S., 
R. E., Ordnance Surveyor of Jerusalem and the Peninsula of Sinai; after- 
wards of the Intelligence Department, Consul-General of Anatolia, and now 
Director of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain. Col. Sir Charles 
Warren, G. C. B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. In command of the 
excavations at Jerusalem, Governor of Griqualand West, Instructor in sur- 
veying at Chatham, late Head of the Metropolitan Police, Governor of the 
Straits Settlement. Major Anderson, -C. M. G., R. E., who accom- 
panied Sir Charles (then Captain) Wilson to Jerusalem. Died 1879. 
Major Conder, R. E., Surveyor of Western Palestine and portion of 
Eastern Palestine. Now on the Staff of the Ordnance Survey. Lieut. - 
Col. Kitchener, C. B., C. M. G., R. E., who accompanied Major 
Conder, and completed alone the survey of Western Palestine, Late Gov- 
ernor of Suakim. Captain Montell, R: E., who accompanied Major 
Conder in the Eastern Survey. Edward Henry Palmer, M. A. Lord 
Almoner's Professor of Arabic, Cambridge ; Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, Explorer of the Desert of the Exodus, Translator of the Koran, 
and author of many valuable Oriental works. Murdered by Arabs, 1882. 
C. J. Tyrwhitt Dra.ke, F. R. G. S., who accompanied Palmer in his 
journey across the Desert, Burton in his wanderings about North Syria, and 
Conder in the survey of Western Palestine. Died in Jerusalem, 1875. 
Charles Clermont Ganneau. For many years attached to the French 
Consulate, Jerusalem ; now Professor of Semitic Archaeology at the Sor- 
bonne. Edward Hull, LL. D., F. R. S., F. G. S. Professor of Geolo- 
gy, Dublin ; Chief of the Geological Expedition to the Valley of Akabah in 
1883. Conrad Schick, who has resided for a great many years at Jerusa- 
lem, and is as well acquainted with the city and with the question at issue 
as any person in the world. Gottlieb Schumacher, C. E., of Haifa. A 
young German engineer who has recently done excellent work for the 
Society. Rev. Grevill Chester. This traveler has made several minor 
expeditions for the Society. Among them are journeys to the Island of 
Ruad (the Phoenician Aradus), across the neck of country between the Suez 
Canal and Gaza to the seaboard bordering North Syria, ect. 
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Professor Paul Haupt of the Johns Hopkins University is editing in con- 
junction with Professor Frederick Delitzsch of the University of Leipzig, a 
new periodical, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semiHschen 
Sprachwissenschaft (contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic 
Philology), published by J. C. Hinrechs of Leipzig. The editors do not 
propose to issue the journal at fixed intervals, but from time to time, as 
sufficient satisfactory material is at hand. Each part of the Beitrdge will be 
sold separately at one mark per form of sixteen octavo pages. 

The plan of such a series was conceived by Professor Haupt as early as 
1878, but various circumstances prevented its realization. This new series 
will form a pendant to the quarto volume of the Assyriological Library 
edited by Frederick Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, which now includes Haupt's 
Akkadian and Sumerian Texts and his Babylonian Nimrod Epic, Bezold's 
Achaemenian Inscriptions with the cuneiform text of the smaller Achae- 
menian Inscriptions autographs by Professor Haupt, Strassmaier's Alpha- 
betical List of Assyrian and Akkadian words, Lyon's Gargon, Zimmern's 
Babylonian Penitential Psalms,, Delitzsch' s Assyrian Dictionary, Lahmann's 
Samassumukin, Weisbach's Second Species of the Achaemenian Inscrip- 
tions, and Bang's Old Persian Texts. Due regard will be given to the 
principles of Comparative Philology, so often neglected by Seipitic scholars, 
and this will be a distinctive feature of the contributions published in the 
Beitrdge, The editors do not contemplate increasing the number of exist- 
ing organs exclusively intended for cuneiform specialists. 

Naturally the Beitrdge will chiefly contain the work of the German Sem- 
itic School, though articles in other languages, especially in English, French 
or Latin, will not be excluded. 

Efforts will be made gradually to arrive at a uniform method of translit- 
eration for the Semitic sounds. Discussion of topics connected with this 
important question will be welcomed by the editors. 

Part III. beginning Volume II. is now in press. It will contain the fol- 
lowing papers : 

I. Flemming, Sir Henry Rawlinson's achievements in the domain of 
Assyriology (with portrait). 2. Belser, Old Babylonian boundary stones 
(with 24 plates). 3. Flemming, Job Ludolfs correspondence with Abba 
Gregorius (translation of the Ethiopic text). 4. Delitzsch, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian letters. 6. Zehnpfund, The names of persons and places mentioned 
in the Babylonian contract tablets. 7. Pinches, Remarks upon Strass- 
maier's Babylonian texts. 

Just as we are about to go to press, we have received Bubastis (the Pi- 
Beseth of Scripture) , the eighth memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
It is a large quarto volume with fifty-four plates, many of them elegant 
photogravures from the firm of F. Th6vox and Co. of Geneva. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, the Hyksos Kings, and the warlike i8th 
Dynasty, are of absorbing interest. We shall review the work in the May 

BiBLIA. 

We have also received " The Hittites : their Transcriptions and their 
History. " By John Campbell, M. A., LL.D., which will be reviewed in 
the May Biblia. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 



OFFI0EB8. 

Among the oflScers or directors of the 
Fund are: 

Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., etc., Presi- 
dent. • 

James Russell Lowell, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Hon. V. P. for America. 

William C. Winslow, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Vice-President and Honorary Treas- 
urer for the United States, 525 Beacon St., 
Boston, from whom circulars and other in- 
formation may he obtained. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph. I)., L.H. 
D., LL.D., etc.; Prof. R. Stuart Poole, D. 
C.L., LL.D., ejc, etc. ; Sir C. T. Newton, 
K.O.B., LL.D., etc.. Vice Presidents for 
England. 

Prof. G. Maspero, D.C.L., etc.. Vice 
President for France. 

Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, KC.B., F.R. 
S. etc. Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory, K. 
C.M.G., etc. Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., 
etc. Canon Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. A S. 
Murray, LL.D., etc. John Evans, F.RS., 
etc. E^of. T. Hayter Lewis, Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins, (Jen. Sir Francis Greenfell, 
K.C.B., etc., and others. 

The explorations have been conducted by 
Dr. Edouard Naville, Dr. Farley B. God- 
dard (Harvard University), and Messrs. 
Petrie. Griffith, Gardner, Fraser and New- 
berry. 
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Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
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Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, **St. Nicholas 
Magazine," New York. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 



Mrs. James L. Morgan, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Catherine L. Mather, 544 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

President H. C. Haydn, D. D., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, D.D., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph.D., Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R L 

Rev. J. E. Eittredge, D. D. , Geneseo, 
N. Y. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 131 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. S. Davis, M.D., Meri-^ 
den. Conn. 

Mrs. Edwin M. Bangs, Duluth, Minn. 

Rev. R. J. Miller, D.D., 55 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm,. 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Florence Bagley Sherman, 113 
Washington Ave, Detroit, Mich. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Hon. E. W. Blatchford, 375 La Salle- 
Ave, Chicago. 

Hon. Kirk Hawes, Superior Court, 
Chicago. 

Rev. Edward Cowley, D.D., 223 East 
88th St., New York City. 

Robert H. Lambom, Ph.D. 32 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., ConconJ, 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave. , Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, Burlington, 
Vt. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bap;ley, 113 Washington 
.avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Inventory of Results in Egypt. 

II. GOSHEN. 

South of the canal of Ismailiah and about half-way between Zagazig and 
Abbaseh there lies a large village called Saft el Henneh, surrounded by lux- 
uriant fields which demonstrate the rare fertility of the soil. The first visit 
which Naville made to this village was in December, 1884, when he was 
fresh from the triumphs of Pithom. Close to the canal, mounds of brick 
and broken fragments of pottery, and the direction of the streets, still trace- 
able, indicate a former Roman settlement. A wall of large crude bricks, 
thirty-six feet wide, bounds the space on the south. Further east beyond a 
brackish pond is a high mound now used as a cemetery. The whole village 
stands on the ruins of ancient houses. Fragments of diorite, porphyry, and 
red and black granite have found their way into the walls of the new 
dwellings of the present inhabitants. Naville found two inscribed fragments. 
The one was a corner stone of red granite at the end of a street. This was 
sculptured on both sides and belonged to Nectanebo I. The other was found 
in a pond and was used by the women as a washboard. This was the top 
of a tablet of Ptolemy Philadelphos. 

Excavating on a declivity which extends from the brick wall to a field, 
the walls of a temple were discovered which was doubtless the shrine of 
Nectanebo II. It was situated on what must have been the old Pelusiac 
Branch of the Nile, which may be traced as far as Belbeis. The enclosure- 
walls of the temple were fifteen or eighteen feet thick. Within the temple 
were found two inscribed fragments of the naos, and 142 basalt stones pre- 
pared for use in the walls or pavement. There were also found outside the 
temple in a cornfield two fragments of a colossal statue of Rameses II. in 
black granite. A broken statue of Nectanebo II. was purchased in the vil- 
lage. Several other fragments of the celebrated shrine were picked up here 
and there, so that about one-half of the monument could be restored. 

The shrine of Nectanebo II. furnishes important inscriptions. Here we 
meet with the word Kes to which we shall revert presently. 
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The shrine was dedicated to the god Sopt. The most usual form of this 
-god is that of a hawk which sometimes wore two feathers. It is represented 
crouching on a couch or stone base. Another frequent form is that of an 
aigly dwarf with large head and beard, and wearing feathers. His arms and 
wings are outstretched, and he holds in each hand a knife. He most resem- 
T3les the god Bes. A third form is that of a man. He has the wing and 
head of a hawk surmounted by two feathers. His body is crouched upon a 
pedestal ; his left arm is upraised, and his right carries a bow and arrows. 
He may also be represented in human form when he wears two feathers, has 
a scepter in one hand, and various emblems in the other. There are still 
other modifications. Several goddesses are associated with Sopt, and his 
most usual attendant is the lion Mahes, which generally gnaws the head of 
a prisoner. Sopt is a warlike divinity. Naville suggests that he is the god 
of the morning star. 

The nome of Sopt or Soptakhem was the twentieth in the list of Lower 
Egypt, and Brugsch was the first to connect this nome with the nome of 
Arabia mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy, and also found on various coins. 
The religious capital of this nome was Pa Sopt, which is mentioned on the 
naos of the temple as well as on the walls of the temples of Denderah and 
Philae. The shrine is called 'Hhe abode of the sycamore," and "the hiding 
place of the god." This sanctuary stood in the capital of the nome of Ara- 
bia ; and hence Saft el Henneh stands on the site of this old capital. 

Again Ptolemy makes Phacusa the metropolis of this nome, and places it 
between the Bubastic and Sethroite nomes on the east of the Bubastic branch : ^ 
Stephanus Byzantinus places Phacusa between Egypt and the Red Sea. 
The same place as Phaguse appears in the Geographer of Ravenna, and on 
the map of Pentinger. It was one of the Episcopal sees of Egypt. Strabo 
informs us that the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea branches off* at 
Phacusa. 

The first syllable of the name is either the definite article, or it is the word 
Pa^ which means "house" or "temple." This was remarked by Van der 
Hardt and confirmed by Champollion, who points to the Coptic J^ JV C 
for an explanation of the last syllable. Here we have the ICes of the shrine. 
Hence the Egyptian name of the nome is Pa Kes ; and we .have discovered 
the origin of the famous name "Goshen." We must not forget the Septua- 
gint "Gesem of Arabia." 

A certain woman from Gaul made a pilgrimage through Palestine and 
Egypt in the fourth century of the present era. In the extant account of this 
journey "the city of Arabia" is said to be in "the land of Goshen." The 
territory itself is called 'Hhe land of Arabia." There is other evidence still 
which space forbids us to introduce, which helps us to the conclusion that 
Goshen and "Arabia" were the same. At the time of the translation of the 
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Septuagint, Gesem would seem to have been a definite district in the nome 
of Arabia. 

In the most ancient list of nomes — ^the list of Seti I. — the nome of Arabia 
does not occur. Lower Egypt had at that time but fifteen nomes : the Ara- 
bian is the twentieth. The list ended with that of Heliopolis. The terri- 
tory which we are now considering was spoken of as marsh lands and 
branches of the Nile. It had not been organized, and was uncultivated,, 
though affording rich pasturage. The Israelites could be assigned to this 
district without depriving any of the Egyptians of their lands. 

Rameses II. was probably the founder of the city, though, as was doubt- 
less also the case with Pithom, there may have been an older shrine where 
the faithful could perform their devotions. "The land of Ramses" referred 
to a district larger than Goshen, but indefinite. 

If we make Saft el Henneh the center of an irregular circle, and make the 
radius of this circle somewhat longer than the distance between Saft el Hen- 
neh and Belbeis, the territory circumscribed with this radius will mark the 
probable boundaries of the district of Goshen. 

Warren^ Pa, J. N. Fradenburgh. 



Palestine and the Bible. 

Although some holy places are indicated by tradition only, which cannot 
be precisely verified, or which are even rendered doubtful by scientific in- 
quiry, still an exceeding interest attaches to them as being the spots venera- 
ted by devout Christians during many centuries, and consecrated by pious 
memories of many generations. For instance, many may not feel assured 
that the place known to Christendom as the Holy Sepulchre is actually the 
spot where our Lord was buried and rose again, still we revere the place » 
remembering how many historic persons and how many pilgrims, men and 
women, have knelt and worshipped there during successive ages. 

The list is very long indeed of places which are mentioned in the Bible,. 
but which have not yet been identified by modern research. 

But apart from all places regarding which any reasonable doubt may exist,. 
there is quite a wealth of known sites which are indissolubly bound up with 
the record of both the Old and the New Testament. Respecting these sites 
there is historic certainty based on scientific inquiry. Imperfect, then, must 
be the knowledge that* fails to appreciate such scenes ; hard must be the 
heart, and dull the imagination that is not touched by them. 

Respecting the Old Testament, the most antique site is Bethel, a short 
day's march, say about ten miles, north of Jerusalem. From the heights 
surrounding Bethel, the spectator looks down into the valley of the Jordan 
on the one side, and can just descry the sea-line of the Mediterranean on the 
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other. Here he sees the eminence whence Lot and Abraham, casting their 
eyes to the right and left, decided on the division of the land between them. 
Here he sojourns close to the fountain where the cattle of Abraham used to 
drink, and Sarah filled her water-pitcher, to the spot where the Patriarch en- 
camped, where Jacob dreamt of the ladder ascending to heaven, and where 
Jeroboam set up his unhallowed altar. Around the Dead Sea may be seen 
traces of the sulphurous and bituminous elements which, ignited by volcanic 
agency, destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah with almost instantaneous confla- 
gration, and turned the then smiling or fertile basin of the Dead Sea into a 
truly death-like wilderness. The mound may be distinctly observed, which 
is still called Dothan, and which bore that name in the days when the sons 
of Jacob sold their brother Joseph to the Ishmaelite caravan on its way to 
Egypt. On the site of Joshua's Jericho there is a pleasant resting-place to- 
day, amidst the irrigated gardens which are but the feeble successors of the 
famous gardens that once made Jericho one of the queens of the east, and 
the envy of surrounding tribes. Climbing the stony heights of Ai, we may 
discern the wooded hollow where the Israelite soldiers lay in ambush before 
delivering their assault. At Shiloh we have the very spot where the Taber- 
nacle, with the Ark of the Covenant, was set up, and near which the twelve 
tribes were assembled yearly for their sacred festival. Here is a structure 
raised in subsequent ages, and now ruined ; a tall and aged terebinth tree 
overhangs the ruins, stretching its withered arms and weeping, as it were, 
with its dependent branches, over the desolation of what once was the holiest 
of holies. 

At moonlight in Ajalon, the moon seems to stand still over the valley once 
terraced with fruit gardens, but now covered with the debris of destruction. 
We may ascend the commanding hill of Mizpah, where the assembled Is- 
raelites elected Saul to be king, swearing fealty to him ; and the hillock of 
Gibeon, where Solomon received from God the promise of wisdom and un- 
derstanding. There are yet the pools whence the greatest of Jewish mon- 
archs brought water by aqueducts to the Holy City. The barley crops still 
grow on the very fields (near Bethlehem) where Ruth gleaned in the lands 
of Boaz. The torrent-bed in the vale of Elah still has smooth stones, of the 
same rock as those which David chose for his sling in the combat with Go- 
liath. Gilboa may be identified where the victorious Philistines charged 
uphill, crushed the Israelites, slaying both the king and the heir apparent, 
and where David uttered his poetic lamentation over Saul and Jonathan. 
The caves may be traced in one or other of which Elijah received sustenance 
from the birds, and the brook Cherith still runs pellucid. On the summit of 
Carmel is to be seen the place where Elijah bade his servant watch for the 
little cloud rising from the sea ; and where Elisha descried the Shunamite 
coming across the plain to him for succor on behalf of her lost son. 

In and about Jerusalem itself, despite the superincumbent dibrist together 
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with the confusion caused by sieges, by spoliation, and by the Moslem con- 
quest, we may perceive many points that have been consecrated by the rec- 
ord of the Old Testament. There are still to be observed the tomb of David 
on the top of Zion ; the hollow dividing Zion from Moriah ; the quarries 
whence the stones were taken for the sacred edifices ; the subterranean struc- 
tures beneath the temple itself; the valley of Jehoshaphat and the ravine of 
Kidron between the temple site and Olivet ; the rock-hewn village of Siloam ; 
the gloomy Tophet, horrid with memories of Moloch sacrifice ; the vale of 
Hinnom, walled in with rocks and adorned with olive-groves ; the King's 
gardens, whereby the last of the Hebrew sovereigns escaped for the moment 
from the besieging Assyrians. 

From one view on the road between Samaria and Galilee we behold a 
scene fraught with the memories of both the Old and the New Testament. 
At one comprehensive glance the eye takes in Carmel, Gilboa, Tabor, Little 
Hermon, Jezreel, and at the same moment Nazareth, Galilee, the hills of 
Tiberias, with the great Hermon overlooking all. Perhaps there is no other 
view on earth which commands so many sacredly classical points as this. 

In the Old Testament the sacred topography is set forth in but few words, 
and yet with such marvelous fidelity that identification after several thousand 
years is satisfactorily possible. The inspired writing, in this as in number- 
less other respects, commands our veneration and serves as a model for hu- 
man thoughts. In the New Testament the notice of localities is not always 
specific in an equal degree. 

Nevertheless, if we cannot identify for a certainty the eminence of Calvary, 
and cannot know exactly the site of the Crucifixion, yet we have a reasona- 
ble conviction regarding the sites of many among the events of our Lord's 
life on earth. We note, with the confidence arising from scientific geogra- 
phy, the spot where He must in childhood have gone daily with his mother 
to draw water from the fountain at Nazareth ; where He received baptism 
from John on the bank of the Jordan ; where He endured temptation on the 
arid top of a scarped hill ; where He propounded the practical doctrines of 
Chribtianity near the Lake of Gennesareth ; where He chose His disciples 
from among the fishermen of the then thriving shore, whose fisheries are now 
extinct; where He ministered constantly at Capernaum, Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, and Magdala, whose sites are now overgrown with thistles ; where, 
standing on Galilean uplands. He pointed to a city built on a hill ; where He 
unfolded the spiritual character of Christianity to the woman at the old well 
(now dried up and ruined) , near the base of Gerizim ; where He labored 
for good among cities freshly embellished by Herod, Jericho (the new) , Sa- 
maria, and Tiberias ; where stood His favored village of Bethany ; where, 
to avoid the malice of the Jews, He rested awhile among the stony heights 
of Ephraim ; where, looking at the rocky eminence near Caesarea Philippi 
(now Banias) , He declared that on Peter the Church should be built as on a 
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rock; where, on His last and triumphant entry into Jerusalem, He paused 
at the angle of the road whence the temple burst into full view, and then 
wept aloud over the fate of the city ; where, after receiving the judgment of 
Pilate, He moved with the death procession towards the place of crucifixion. 
It is manifest from the configuration of the country that the so-called roads 
— they are really foot-paths and bridle-paths — must be the self-same tracks as 
those by which our Lord passed to and fro during His life on earth. Such 
are the lines or ways which now lead, as they must have then led, from Jer- 
icho by a sublime glen up to Bethany at the head of a long valley command- 
ing a prospect of the trans- Jordan mountains from Jerusalem past Bethel 
and Shiloh to Samaria, from Shechem by Engannin, and Jezreel to Naza- 
reth, from the heights over Nazareth by Cana of Galilee and Magdala to 
Capernaum. 



Excavations in Babylonia. 

In the last annual report of the Smithsonian Institution, Professor Paul 
Haupt, Ph.D., of the Johns Hopkins University, has an article on "Excava- 
tions in Assyria and Babylonia." After giving an account of the various ex- 
plorers since 1835, Pj'of. Haupt says that all digging on the Mesopotamian 
sites has practically come to a stop. 

''There is a strong opposition now on the part of the Turkish authorities 
to archaeological research by agents of European countries. The superin- 
tendent of the British excavations himself states that the attitude assumed by 
the British Government in the Egyptian difficulty has alienated the good 
feeling of the Sublime Porte towards the English, and the Sultan not caring 
to grant them any favors, everything has gone against them, and France, as 
well as the other continental powers, is not able to take up this scientific 
mission. 

Now, I should like to ask, is not America called upon to step in here ? 
During the last few years Assyrian studies have made such great progress 
in this country that the eminent French archaeologist and chief-justice of the 
supreme court of Rouen, M. Joachim Menant, in a recent work reviewing 
the development of Assyriology, declares that the most serious efforts in this 
line are concentrated in America. There are more specialists in this branch 
of Biblical philology here than in England, and I venture to assert that they 
are not inferior to the English. Harvard, Yale, Columbia, the University 
of Pennsylvania, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, and other Universities, as well 
as various theological seminaries in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Andover, Newton Center, etc., recognizing the importance of these in- 
vestigations, have appointed Professors of Assyriology, who have gathered 
around themselves a band of zealous workers. 
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It can be confidently stated that if a national expedition, composed of del- 
egates from all these various institutions of learning, enjoying the enlightened 
protection of the United States Government, and supported by all who take 
an interest in the history of their religion, could be sent from this country, 
it would yield excellent results, whose publication in a monumental work, 
under the auspices of our great national institution for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge, would be a lasting memorial of American scientific en- 
terprise and scholarship. Everything that is necessary for such an under- 
taking is here — self-denying enthusiasm, facing all dangers ; thorough prep- 
aration, insuring success — a fertile field for investigation, promising rich re- 
sults ; a magnificent Museum, making accessible to the general public the 
treasures recovered — everything is here. All w^ need is a fund. 

I trust we shall not have to wait until it is too late. In a few years polit- 
cal complications in the East may render it impossible to recover any of these 
treasures. 

For systematic excavations in the ruins of some ancient Babylonian cities, 
especially in the home of Abraham, Ur of the Chaldees, the present Mug- 
heir, on the right bank of the Euphrates, near the junction of the canal Shatt- 
el-Hai, it would be necessary to employ about six hundred Arab laborers, 
under the supervision of a scientific staff composed of about twelve persons, 
one-half Assyriological specialists from various American universities and 
seminaries, and the others, as far as possible, officers of the U. S. Army and 
Navy, including one or two engineers, a surgeon, an architect, a photo- 
grapher, and a business manager, who might at the same time act as re- 
porter and paymaster. The expenses of the members of the staff would be 
about five dollars a day, and the daily wages for the native laborers about 
twenty cents, so that if the expedition started from Europe about September 
I , and conducted systematic excavations in Babylonia for half a year, the 
total cost of the expedition would be about $40,000 — one-half wages for the 
diggers, and an equal amount for the expenses of twelve members of the 
staff, their outfit in clothing, bedding, arms, saddles, etc., the passage to 
Europe and thence to Beirut, the caravan from Beirut to Bagdad, which 
would be under way for about fifty days, and finally, six months' stay in 
Babylonia. 

In view of the importance of the undertaking it may be expected that the 
various institutions represented on the staff of the expedition will defray the 
personal expenses of their delegate, which would amount to about $2,000 in 
each case ; so all we need is a fund of $20,000 for the excavations. If some 
public-spirited person should feel inclined to present this amount, he would 
be sure of grateful recognition on the part of the whole civilized world. The 
expedition would go out under his name, and the collection, to be transferred 
to the National Museum, as well as the great monumental work embodying 
the results of all the investigations, would forever be distinguished by his 
name." 
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The New York Obelisk. 

In 1883 the Rev. James King, M. A., published the first complete trans- 
lation of the London Obelisk, with an exposition of t he hierogly phs on it.* 

* By- Paths of Bible Knowledge. I. Cleopatra's Needle. A history of the London Obelisk, with an exposi- 
tion of the hieroglyphics by the Rev. James King, M.A. The Religious Tract Society. London (1883). pp. 128. 
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He persists in calling it ''Cleopatra's Needle," though that title only belongs 
to our Obelisk in Central Park, New York. This was the prostrate obelisk 
of Alexandria which reached England on January 20, 1878, and was erected 
by the munificence of Prof. Erasmus Wijson. The other obelisk, erect and 
facing the Mediterranean, remained for a time in Alexandria, until it was 
presented to the United States and brought to our country by the late Lieut. 
Commander Henry H. Gorringe, through the munificence of the late William 
A. Vanderbilt, in 1880. Of this only a few fragmentary translations have 
appeared so far, though the interest in this grand monument has not abated 
in the least since its arrival here. Mr.* Gorringe, indeed, published a large 
and magnificently illustrated volume* on it, setting forth the history of its 
removal and giving the translations of Brugsch and Chabas. The first com- 
plete copy of the inscriptions of the obelisk was given by Burton in his Ex- 
cerpta Hieroglyphica (1825) plate 52, but it abounds in mistakes and inac- 
curacies of all kinds. Even now, with the obelisk before us, it is quite im- 
possible to make out most of the hieroglyphs on the west face, owing to the 
extensive abrasion that has taken place. The translations of Brugsch and 
Chabas are, on the whole, nearly accurate, notwithstanding the remark of 
Mr. Gorringe (page 62) that "the grouping of characters and their values in 
different relative positions are not as yet sufficiently understood to warrant 
accepting the translations as accurate," or that "men combining the superior 
qualities of these monarchs (Thothmes III. and Ramses II.) could not have 
left such incomprehensible nonsense for posterity to judge them by, as that 
assumed by Chabas and Brugsch to be the meaning of the hieroglyphs on 
the New York Obelisk." The trouble is that many people imagine that the 
science of Egyptology is far from being accurate when translations of the 
same inscription differ in the least degree. As there was no punctuation in 
those times, and the Egyptian language cannot be judged by the standard of 
our modem languages or such perfect ones as Greek and Latin, much must 
be left to the sound judgment of the translator in the separation of sentences. 
Yet it is a fact that all inscriptions can be translated with almost absolute 
accuracy and will bear close scrutiny. We were amused a short time ago to 
hear some men debating around the New York Obelisk what the signs might 
represent, and more so when they came to the conclusion, quite incontro- 
vertible as they imagined, that all the signs were only Masonic emblems. 
Now the people should have books put into their hands in which Egyptian 
subjects are treated in an intelligent manner, and suitable for l^y readers. A 
little learning in these books will benefit them, but deep and abstruse sub- 
jects should be avoided. With this in view, a book is now being published 
on the New York Obelisk by the Rev. Charles E. Moldenke, A.M., Ph.D., 
-which gives everything pertaining to it. Mr. King's book on the London 
Obelisk, when it comes to the explanation of the hieroglyphs, is very incom- 

* Egyptian Obelisks, by Henry H. Gorringe. Published by the Autho New York (1882). 
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plete and inaccurate. For instance, the "semi-circle tu" should mean 
"King" (page 71), while it is only the feminine ending t; and the "two 
legs" (bu) mean "capped" (page 76), while the word is benben "pyra- 
midion." Only a part of the hieroglyphs of one column of Ramses II. is 
given and all the rest omitted. Now in the present work by Mr. Moldenke 
every sign, every word, and every column is explained in full in such a man- 
ner that not a particle of doubt can remain as to the signification, meaning 
and translation. The vast amount of work and research required for such a 
book, unique in its way, can easily be perceived from the following table of 
contents : 

Chapter I. Obelisks — where found, and when, and by whom erected (pp. i-ii). 

Chapter II. The quarrying, transporting, and raising of obelisks (12-17). 

Chapter III. The form, name, dimensions, invention, material, and use of obelisks (18-25). 

Chapter IV. The signification of the obelisk, and the worship of the sun (26-34). 

Chapter V. The history of the New York Obelisk, and its removal from Alexandria (35-45)- 

Chapter VI. The inscriptions of the New York Obelisk (46-78). 

Chapter VII. Notes on the translation and the crabs (79-83). 

Chapter VIII. Egypt : its geographical divisions and its cities (84-92). 

A Glossary of names and terms occurring in the book and pertaining to Egyptological sub- 
jects (93-154). 

A Glossary of hieroglyphs occurring in the book, together with their pronunciation and de- 
terminative value (155-174). 

A Glossary of Egyptian words occurring on the New York Obelisk (i75-end). 

The book is profusely illustrated and printed throughout with hieroglyphs^ 
making it especially handy for students. By the kindness of the author we 
are enabled to print the four sides of the New York Obelisk in Biblia 
(the translation will be found on pages 75-78 of the book itself) . The au- 
thor assures us that the book will be ready in about a month's time. 



Work at Bubastis. 



The work at Bubastis called for a great number of workers, and M. Na- 
ville's "hands," including overseers, diggers, basket-carriers, and miscella- 
neous helpers, rarely fell below four hundred. Among these were included 
a gang of "Shayalin," or native porters — men as tall and powerful as their 
brethren, the Mammals of Constantinople — who belong to a local guild and 
earn large wages by carrying cotton bales at Zagazig station in the cotton 
season. 

At the time the work of exploration was going on, a visitor to the camp 
wrote as follows : 

To see these hundreds of Arabs at work is worth a much longer journey 
than from Cairo to Zagazig. Long before you reach the spot, you hear a 
strange sound which comes and goes upon the air like the "murmuring of 
innumerable bees." Not, however, till you have climbed to the top of the 
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mound commanding a view of the temple site do you realize the fact that the 
bees are human bees, digging, chattering, singing, swarming to and fro like 
ants on an ant-hill. The sight, as one looks down upon it from this point, 
is really extraordinary. Below you yawn three huge pits, which are rapidly 
merging into one. These pits are full of swarthy, bare-legged laborers, 
lightly clad in loose shirts and drawers of blue and white calico. They work 
vigorously with pick and spade, the stuff they throw out being scraped up by 
the women and girls, who are all day slowly toiling up and down the crumb- 
ling slopes, with baskets full or empty on their heads. The women wear 
shining silver bracelets on their brown arms, and black veils, and dark blue 
robes that trail in the dust. They look wonderfully stately and picturesque. 
Even the little girls have their floating rags of veils ; and all, as they scrape, 
and fill, and carry, and empty their baskets, chant a shrill monotonous chant, 
w^hich has neither tune or rhythm, nor beginning nor end. Meanwhile, you 
see the "pathway men" doing police duty by keeping the paths open and the 
carriers moving; messenger boys running to and fro; and here and there, 
easily distinguishable from a distance by their long staffs and white turbans, 
the teises^ or overseers, at whose approach the gossips are stricken dumb, 
and idlers start into spasmodic activity. And now, perhaps, while you are 
looking on, there is a sudden movement in the direction of the farthest pit, 
w^here a group of Shayalin has been hauling on a rope lor the last quarter of 
an hour without being able, apparently, to move the block to which it is 
lashed. But^ow they have dragged it out, and are looking into the hole in 
which it was embedded. What have they uncovered ? Something of im- 
portance, it is clear, for yonder come two of the overseers ; and now a slen- 
der brown mite of a boy runs off" at full speed, in the direction of the camp, 
to summon the howadji. 

To this may be added an extract from a letter written by Mme. Naville. 

'^Nothing is more exciting than to watch these enormous blocks being 
turned over, thus showing inscriptions which have been concealed for centu- 
ries. The difficulty of turning them may, however, be imagined, when a 
mass weighing several tons is wedged in between three or four huge frag- 
ments of colossal statues, with not one foot of terra firma for the men to 
stand upon. Once raised, a block of only a few hundredweight is slung be- 
tween poles, and easily carried to a clear space on the brink of the excava- 
tion. The larger ones are lifted and turned by means of rollers and levers 
between two long lines of ropes. The sheik of the Shayalin dresses the lines 
of men with his stick, and marks the time by shouting some sing-song and 
well-accentuated phrase. When at last the block moves, it often happens 
that a statue — till then completely hidden — appears underneath. The work 
of taking paper impressions has become very heavy, and there was much re- 
joicing when Count d'Hulst arrived the other day to the assistance of M. Na- 
ville and Mr. Griflfith. I watched him yesterday going from block to block. 
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clearing the sand and soil from the hollows of the hieroglyphs, washing the 
sculptured surfaces, damping the paper, and taking the impressions. Wher- 
ever he went, he was followed by a fellah woman, carrying a bowl of water, 
which she continually refilled." 



How the Pyramids were Built 

From the far distance you see the giant forms of the pyramids, as if they 
were regularly crystalized mountains, which the ever-creating nature has 
called forth from the rock, to lift themselves up towards the vault of heaven. 
And y^t, they are but tombs, built by the hands of men, which have been 
the admiration and astonishment alike of the ancient and modern world. 
Perfectly adjusted to the cardinal points of the horizon, they differ in breadth 
and height, as is shown by the measurements of the three oldest, as follows : 
I, The Pyramid of Khufa, height 450.75 feet, breadth 746 feet; 2, Pyramid 
of Khafra, height 447.5 feet, breadth 690.75 feet; 3, Pyramid of Menkara, 
height 203 feet, breadth 352.78 feet. The construction of these enormous 
masses has long been an insoluble mystery, but later generations have suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem. According to their ancient usage and cus- 
toms, the Egyptians, while they still sojourned in health and spirits, were 
ever mindful to turn their looks to the region where the departing Ra took 
leave of life, where the door of the grave opened, where the body, well-con- 
cealed, at length found rest, to rise again to a new existence, after the ap- 
pointed time of long, long years ; while the soul, though bound to the body, 
was at liberty to leave the grave and return to it during the daytime, in any 
form it chose. In such a belief, it was the custom betimes to dig the grave 
in the form of a deep shafl in the rock, and above this eternal dwelling to 
raise a superstructure of sacrificial chambers, sometimes only a hall, some- 
times several apartments, and to adorn them richly with colored writings 
and painted sculptures, as was becoming to a house of pleasure and joy. 
The king began his work from his ascension. As soon as he mounted the 
throne, the sovereign gave orders to a nobleman, the mafeter of all the build- 
ings of his land, to plan the work and cut the stone. The kernel of the fu- 
ture edifice was raised on the limestone soil of the desert, in.the form of a 
small pyramid built in steps, of which the well-constructed and finished in- 
terior formed the king's eternal dwelling, with his stone sarcophagus lying 
on the rocky floor. Let us suppose that this first building was finished 
while the Pharaoh still lived in the bright sunlight. A second covering was 
added, stone by stone, on the outside of the kernel ; a third to this second ; 
and to this even a fourth ; and the mass of the giant building grew greater 
the longer the king enjoyed existence. And then, at last, when it became 
almost impossible to extend the area of the pyramid further, a casing of hard 
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stone, polished like glass, and fitted accurately into the angles of the steps, 
covered the vast mass of the sepulchre, presenting a gigantic triangle on each 
of its four faces. More than seventy such pyramids rose on the margin of 
the desert, each telling of a king, of whom it was at once the tomb and mon- 
ument. Had not the greater number of these sepulchres of the Pharaohs 
been destroyed almost to the foundation, and had the names of the builders 
of these which stand been accurately preserved, it would have been easy for 
the enquirer to prove and make clear by calculation what was originally, and 
of necessity, the proportion between the masses of the pyramids and the 
years of the reigns of their respective builders. — BrugscK s Egypt, VoL /., 
pages 70-72. 



Book Reviews. 



BuBASTis. (1887- 1 889). By Edouard Naville. Eighth Memoir of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. With Fifty-four Plates. 

In going from Cairo to Suez, the traveler, after leaving the main line to 
Alexandria and Kalioob, passes the stations at Belbeis and Bordein. Near 
the latter, and just before reaching Zagazig, is Tell Basta. This is the Bu- 
bastis of the Greeks and Romans, the Poubaste of the Coptic, the Pibeseth 
of the Old Testament, the Bast, Bahest, Ha-bahest of the hieroglyphics, all 
these variations presenting the fundamental form of Pasht, the cat-headed 
goddess, to whom the principal temple was dedicated. It was in the west- 
em border of Goshen. The four thousand acres covered by the ruins in the 
beginning of the present century have been reduced by cultivation to eight 
hundred. The annals of the famous temple of Bubastis extend back more 
than three thousand years. Herodotus, describing the temple, says : "Other 
temples may be grander and may have cost more in the building, but there 
is none so pleasing to the eye as this of Bubastis." He declares that at the 
g^eat religious festival seven hundred thousand men and women, besides 
children, resort to this temple in vast processions, both by land and by water, 
with shouts, songs, and instrumental music. 

The most ancient itiention of Bubastis which we meet with, apart from 
the Egyptian texts, exists in the prophet Ezekiel, in the prophecy against 
Egypt (xxx: 17). We do not know when the city was abandoned. The 
destruction was complete, and we have no clue whatever to inform us who 
was the author of it, or what was the purpose of such wanton destruction. 

Southeast of the railway station lie a long line of high and in many places 
precipitous Tnounds, extending perhaps a mile and a half from north to 
south, and sloping off westward to the level of the plain. Ascending the 
north- western slope, and following a depression in the embankment, the 
traveler descends into a large circular area nearly a quarter of a mile in di- 
ameter, above which the surrounding embankment rises in some places appa- 
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rently a hundred and fifty feet or more. In the middle of this area lies three 
*heaps of fine red granite, twenty or thirty rods apart. They lie in excavated 
places below the surface of the plain ; and they mark the site of the great 
temple of Pasht, that was five hundred feet long, and was visible on all sides 
from the surrounding city, the latter having been built above and around it, 
just as Herodotus saw and described it (ii : 138). 

Mariette made attempts at excavations, but soon gave up the work, as it 
was without result, and Egyptologists had generally come to the conclusion 
that the temple of Bubastis had entirely disappeared. It was by chance that 
Naville discovered in the winter of 1887-8 this mineof archaeological wealth, 
monuments belonging to various epochs of Egyptian history, during a period 
of four thousand years. 

M. Naville first traced the line of the old fortifications, and followed the 
street described by Herodotus as running from the temple of Bast to the tem- 
ple of Thoth. When the whole area of the temple had been unearthed, the 
view extended over a space of about five hundred feet long, covered with 
enormous blocks of granite. It was easy to recognize from the intervals be- 
tween the various heaps of stones that there had been four different halls, 
varying in their proportions. The entrance hall was about eighty feet long 
and one hundred and sixty wide. The sculptures were chiefly of Rameses 
II., and Osorkon I., but there were found the two most ancient kings, 
Cheops and Chefren. The gateway was adorned with two large columns, 
with palm-leaf capitals, and ouside of it stood the two great Hyksos statues. 
The next hall was eighty feet long by one hundred and thirty. There were 
many statues of different epochs, and was the richest in inscriptions of vari- 
ous times. Next came the colonnade about one hundred and ninety feet long. 
The temple ended with the hall of Nekhthorheb, one hundred and sixty feet 
square. Up to the present day, there have not been found in any part of 
Egj'pt monuments as old as the second dynasty. Historical monuments, 
properly speaking, begin only with the fourth ; but Manetho refers to Bubas- 
tis, when under the king Boethos, the first of the second dynasty. The fourth 
dynasty is represented by the construction of the two great pyramids, Cheops 
and Chefren. Their names have been discovered in the first hall. The 
name of another great king, Pepi I., of the sixth dynasty, was found in the 
second hall. The cartouche of Pepi appears twice at Bubastis. At Tanis 
Pepi calls himself simply the son of Hathor, the goddess of Denderah. 
Here he comes forward as the son of Tum, the god of Heliopolis, and of 
Hathor, the goddess of Denderah. It is a way of indicating that his sover- 
eignty extends over both parts of Egypt. 

Another interesting name discovered was that of Usertesen III., one of the 
powerful rulers of the Xllth dynasty ; and his name accounted for the archi- 
tectural style of the middle part of the temple. There were found some of 
the most beautiful columns which are seen in Egypt — monolithic granite col- 
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umns, unfortunately broken, but the workmanship of which is so perfect 
that it cannot be attributed to the XlXth dynasty. 

One of the most interesting chapters in M. Naville's work, is that relating 
to the Hyksos. To the epoch of the Hyksos belong the two finest monu- 
ments discovered at Bubastis— one of which is in the museum at Ghizeh, 
and the other at the British Museum. These are two colossal sitting statues 
in black granite which were placed near each other on the east side of the 
temple, at the entrance of the first hall. Among the inscriptions found were 
two cartouches of an unknown king, whose crown name was User-enra ; the 
other name Jan-Ra, or Ra-ian. It may be read either way. The magni- 
tude and grandeur of monuments of Osorkon II., of the XXIst dynasty show 
that the resources of this king were greater than has been supposed. 

The antiquities and texts discovered at Bubastis extend from the fourth 
•dynasty to the Romans. Twenty-five kings are mentioned, from Cheops to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, one of them lan-Ra, being quite unknown before. Mr. 
Petrie says that the great temple has been so thoroughly excavated during 
more than two winters, "that in my opinion any further excavation there 
^would be entirely devoid of result. I do not think there is any more work 
to be done in the great sanctuary of Bast, which proved to be one of the 
richest places of Lower Egypt, only to be compared with Tanis. It is a 
striking example of the archaeological treasures which lie buried in the Delta, 
and which only wait for the pibk and spade of the scientific explorer." 

From the Hypostyle Hall of Bubastis came three treasures now in the 
IBoston Museum of Fine Arts, viz : a colossal lotus-bud capital ; a Hathor 
liead capital ; and a tablet on which Amen is represented as enthroned on a 
•dais, reached by a flight of steps, towards whom a procession seems to be 
moving in order to render worship. These gifts to the Museum are fully 
described by Rev. Dr. Winslow in the New England Magazine for April, 
1890. Dr. Naville has written a very interesting description of his work at 
Bubastis, and this elegant quarto is illustrated with fifly-four phototypes and 
linear plates made by the firm of F. Th^voz & Co., of Geneva, from nega- 
tives taken by Rev. W. MacGregor, Brugsch-Bey, and M. Naville. 

The subscriber of five dollars to the Egypt Exploration Fund is more than 
repaid by this magnificent quarto. 

(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 57 Ludgate Hill). 

Copies can be obtained of the Rev. Dr. Winslow, 525 Beacon st., Boston. 

The Hittites : their Inscriptions and their History. By John 
•Campbell, M. A., LL.D. Professor in the Presbyterian College, Montreal. 

This work is a monument of patient and profound scholarship, and will 
l3e received by scholars as a valuable contribution to ethnological research. 
Dr. Campbell regards the Hittites as "in many respects the greatest of an- 
cient peoples," and he finds traces of their presence everywhere in the East, 
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in Peru, in Mexico, and northwards to Alaska. After twenty years' study 
of the subject, he has produced a work, free from scientific technicality, and 
with some new theories in regard to the origin and growth of the Hittite 
race. 

Dr. Campbell endeavors to establish the existence of a family of languages 
which he calls Khitan. This includes the Basque, Caucasian, many Sibe- 
rian dialects, and the Japanese, Dakotan, Iroquois, Choctaw-Maskota and 
Aztec tongues. He then finds the literary remains of the great Khitan fam- 
ily not only in Asia Minor and Etruria, but in Northern India, Siberia, in 
Japan, in Mexico, and elsewhere. There is not only a unity, he says, in 
these Khitan languages, but a unity also in their graphic systems. The 
Corean alphabet and the Cypriote syllabary both unlock the mystery and 
prove the unity of Hittite and Aztec hieroglyphics. 

Dr. Campbell sets forth minutely the process by which results have been 
reached in the transliteration of their phonetic contents, so that any reader 
possessed of ordinary scholarship may, by means of the plates and text, fol- 
low it at every step and verify or criticise its results. A translation is given 
of all the legible Hittite inscriptions, ten in number, now read for the first 
time, with grammatical analyses and historical notes. The historical con- 
tents of these inscriptions, commencing with the reign of Assur-nazir pal in 
the latter part of the tenth century B. C, extending to that of Esarhaddon 
in the first part of the seventh, and embracing brief accounts of the first over- 
throw of the Assyrian empire by the Babylonian Phul, and of the conspiracy 
that led to the destruction of Hittite monarchy and the deportation of the 
tribes of Israel, will be of great interest to students of the Bible and of an- 
cient Oriental history. 

Scholars have wavered between the theory of Semitic and of Aryan, or 
rather of Scythico-Iranian analogies. Prof. Sayce inclines to the belief that 
the Hittites did not belong to the Semitic stock, but were one of the numer- 
ous tribes in possession of the Armenian plateau. Narrowness of space, or 
some other cause, induced them to forsake their lofty mountains, following 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Halys, when they spread throughout 
Syria and Asia Minor. Major Conder supposed the Hittite language to be 
a Turkish or Mongolic dialect because (i) the names of Hittites and Hittite 
cities known to us appear to be in such a dialect ; (2) the short bi-lingual 
agrees with this view ; and (3) the commonest signs (of which we know the 
sound through the later hieratic poems) can be shown to represent common 
Mongolic words, such as pronouns and case-endings, etc. 

Says Dr. Campbell : "The Turanian element that came into prominence 
in the palmy days of the Egyptian Hycsos, that underlay the culture of the 
empires on the Tigris and Euphrates, that preceded Israel's occupancy of 
Palestine, that filled Syria and Asia Minor, that gave to Greece her mythol- 
ogy and sacred rites, and overflowing into Illyria, Italy, Spain and Britain, 
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bore the Iberian and Pictish name, now only recognizable in the Basques of 
the Pyrenees ; that element on which Cyrus built up his first Aryan empire, 
and which, volcano-like, broke forth in Parthian days, that preceded the 
Brahman in Northern India, that, in early Christian centuries, traversed 
Turkestan and peopled the Siberian wastes, that for two centuries turned 
China into Cathay, and that still occupies Corea and the islands of Japan ; 
that Turanian element, moreover, that, driven by adverse fortune, crossed 
the northern Pacific into the New World, that reproduced the mounds of 
European Scythia, of Syria and the Caucasus, of India and Siberia, on level 
prairies and the alluvium of rivers from Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico, that 
founded the empires of Mexico and Peru, and that lives in many an Indian 
tribe from the frozen north to the southern land of fire, is the Hittite. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the importance of this ancient people, without a 
record of whose exploits ancient history can hardly be said to exist." 

The second and larger part of the book contains a history of the Hittites 
from a period of time some three generations prior to the patriarch Abraham. 
The materials for this history. Dr. Campbell tells us, are furnished by the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, by the Greek historians, and by almost 
universal tradition, arising from the fact that the Hittites were, in many re- 
spects, the greatest of ancient peoples, and constitutes the substratum of all 
early civilizations. 

Dr. Campbell brings to bear upon a host of obscure points in ancient his- 
tory an independent scholarship and a power of investigating and interpret- 
ing the annals and traditions of the past that can hardly fail to be of moment. 
His translations of the Hittite inscriptions will certainly arouse the attention 
of scholars to the learning and ingenuity expended upon an exceedingly diffi- 
cult question. Although only sixteen years have elapsed since the first Hit- 
tite inscription was published, yet many scholars have exercised their inge- 
nuity upon them ; some, like Professor Sayce, resting content for the present 
with the indication of probable values for particular signs ; others, like Rev. 
Dunbar J. Heath and Major Conder, hazarding translations that have not 
stood the test of criticism. By the plan adopted by Grotefend and Rawlin- 
son, the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions would have been an impos- 
sibility, as the scribes had so many different characters at their command for 
denoting each syllable that they rarely represented words twice in the same 
manner. 

The chapter on "The Hittites in America" is of especial interest. Dr. 
Campbell shows that the histories of Mexico and Peru, and the traditions of 
the Iroquois and other tribes of North America, have been found to illustrate 
early Hittite history. He shows that it was quite possible that they arrived 
in the New World before the beginning of the Christian era, bringing with 
them their strange system of conventional hieroglyphics that has puzzled so 
many investigators, and which betrays relationship to the characters found 
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on Easter Island and to the most ancient .Chinese symbols. These tribes 
also brought with them traditions relating to the ancient period of Hittite su- 
premacy in Egypt, Palestine and Chaldea. 

Although Dr. Campbell has written a very scholarly work, its simplicity 
of language and lucidity of style is to be commended. He says : ' 'I have 
written for the educated reader of the English language, and, while I cannot 
flatter myself that in so extensive a field every obscurity has been removed, I 
may claim the merit oi him who believes that no science need transgress the 
limits of his mother tongue to find its adequate expression." 

(Toronto : Williamson & Co., 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 399, 349. Price $6.00). 



The Egyptian Society. 

The April meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund society recently organ- 
ized here, was held yesterday at Miss Doolittle's residence onjGlrove place, 
the president. Rev. Dr. Osgood, being in the chair. The secretary, Mrs. 
Alice L. Hopkins, read, after the minutes, a letter from Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards offering her hearty congratulations to the new society, and giving 
several interesting particulars in regard to the present work of the Fund in 
the Fayum, which will throw light on "a very interesting and obscure pe- 
riod in Egyptian history, lying between the pyramid period and the great 
period of the XII. dynasty." Mrs. J. S. Ely read a letter from Professor 
Goodyear, dated March 17th, and describing the finding of the oldest Egyp- 
tian temple yet discovered, the pyramid temple of Maydoona, 4,000 B. C. 
Professor Goodyear was the second person to enter it, happening to visit 
Mr. Petrie on the day of its discovery. Mr. Goodyear writes : "Mr. Petrie 
was along first ahead of me as he had done all the digging, and I only had 
to crawl in on my hands and knees. I happened to visit him on the day he 
made the discovery, March 11, 1891." Judge Angle presented a valuable 
paper on some of the Tel el Amarna tablets found in 1888, those containing 
a correspondence between a king of Mesopotamia and the kings Amenhotep 
III. and IV. of the eighteenth dynasty, probably in the sixteenth century 
B. C. These kings were both sons-in-law of the eastern monarch. Judge 
Angle's paper bore principally on the attempted substitution of the worship of 
Ra, the god of light, for that of Ammon, the god of the unknown, and was 
a profound study in the history of religion. Charles S. Wiltsie gave an ac- 
count, illustrated by a well-sketched map, of the important discovery of last 
January, of the mortuary chambers near Thebes containing 153 mummies of 
the priests of Ammon, undisturbed 1,000 B. C. Mr. Wiltsie has recently 
visited the locality, and his personal reminiscences were very vivid and en- 
tertaining. After thanks to the speakers and some very interesting remarks 
by Dr. Osgood the meeting adjourned. The society has already sent eight 
subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, and fourteen to Biblia, a val- 
uable journal, giving for one dollar a year the most recent news of both the 
Egypt and Palestine Explorations. — Rochester (M K) Post-Express, 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 

It is with pleasure that I inform our friends in the West that the Rev. E. 
Herbruck, D.D., editor of "The Christian World," with office at 131 South 
Jefferson street, Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed an honorary local secre- 
tary and will receive and transmit subscriptions. 

It is the wish of the Fund's Committee to appoint other local secretaries 
in the United States if they can find suitable persons to serve them earnestly 
and gratuitously. It is all a labor of love and a most satisfactory one. 

The results of the thorough explorations now being made under the man- 
agement of Mr. Bliss will be awaited with especial eagerness by Americans 
who are pleased to have a fellow-countryman employed by our English 
Committee. 

U. S. Consul Oilman has been a good friend to explorers, and his return 
home would be a cause of regret if it were not the fact that our government 
has appointed as his successor Dr. Selah Merrill, who is at home in the land, 
is a most diligent explorer, and is sure to promote the cause of our Fund by 
every means. 

How far the common idea of the natives that explorations are carried on 
simply to find treasure is shared by the officials cannot be told, but a private 
letter which I lately received from a Moslem official, states that he had been 
at Tell el Hesy, and that the Bedawin told him that the explorers found 
much gold in the mound. This may account for the unpleasant company 
which M. Flinders Petrie had about him last season, and for the attempt to 
rob him soon after he finished his work. The Canaanite is still in the land. 

Theodore F. Wright, 

j8 Quincy Sty Cambridge , Mass- Honorary Secretary. 



The Archaeological Survey of Egypt. 

To THE Editor of Biblia: 

The following contributions to this special fund of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund are gratefully acknowledged : $100 each from Hon. Frederick L. 
Ames and Mrs. Augustus Hemenway ; $25 each from Hon. John F. Wins- 
low, Mrs. James Arthur Beebe, William Endicott, Jr., Mrs. Samuel 
Mather, John L. Gardner, Mrs. William Thaw; $10 each from Dean E. A. 
Hoffman, D.D., Mrs. H. S. R., and O. B. Frothingham, D.D. ; $5 each 
from Gen. C. G. Loring, Miss Emily Hinds, Henry E. Pierrepont, Welles- 
ley College, President James Strong, Hartford Theological Seminary, Prof. 
Henry W. Haines, Rev. J. C. H. Barry, Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D., Robert 
H. Cole, Hon. Levi P. Morton, Alexander Maitland, Samuel M. Warren, 
Albert Aub, Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, Hon. Addison Brown, Dr. Hugh M. 
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Smith, Miss Harriet Gray, Frederick Bmckbauer, William C. King, Mrs. 
Wm. Alexander Smith, Hon. Kirk Hawes, Clarence C. Mitchell, John W. 
Carter, Mrs. John Wright, J. C. Whitney, Francis Hall, Miss R. H. Bar- 
row, and Rev. John Worcester. Total amount, $525. 

It is proposed to raise $1000 in the United States of the total amount 
($2500) needed. All donors of not less than $5 will receive the illustrated 
quarto volume of the season's survey and the annual report in which is their 
name. The last general volume, BubasHs^ 54 plates and photogravures, has 
just been distributed. The survey is chiefly to record invaluable monumen- 
tal history ere it is destroyed. Will not an educated public respond ? Cir- 
culars to be had of, subscriptions to be sent to. Rev. William C. Winslow, 
Vice-President of the Society, 525 Beacon street. 

Boston^ April 20^ i8gi- 

To the Subscribers of Biblia. 

We have received from the author four hundred copies of a pamphlet 
entitled "The Language of the Ancient Egyptians and its Monumental 
Records." By Charles E. Moldenke, A. M. Ph. D. This is a reprint of a 
paper read before the New York Academy of Science. It makes an octavo 
pamphlet of nineteen pages, and is fully illustrated with hieratic and 
hieroglyphic type. 

By the kindness and liberality of Dr. Moldenke, we will send a copy free 
to any subscriber of Biblia who will send us a two-cent stamp. It will be 
necessary to make immediate application. 



The subjects of Egyptian sculpture are generally deities, celestial, terres- 
trial, or infernal. Of these Egypt boasted a large number, mostly connected 
with the sun and his travels. They are frequently represented with the 
heads of the animals especially connected with them. They were event- 
ually divided into orders. The first of these orders comprised, at Memphis, 
Ptah, Shu, Tefnut, Seb, Nut, Osiris, Isis and Horus, Hathor; at Thebes, 
Amen-Ra, Mentu, Atmu, Shu and Tefnut, Seb, Osiris, Isis, Set and Neph- 
thys, Horus and Hathor. Some gods, as Bes, were introduced from abroad. 

In local worship deities formed triads, as Osiris, his wife Isis, and their 
son Horus. Wiedemann {^gyptische Geschichte^ i., 3, 10) recognizes 
three groups of gods, viz., that of Ra, that of the divine triads, and that of 
Osiris. Towards the close of the Eighteenth Dynasty the established relig- 
ion was shaken by dissent, Amenophis III. having introduced the worship 
of the sun's disk (Aten). In favor of this new deity Amenophis IV. tried 
to oust all other gods. The odium theologicum thus engendered has left its 
traces on the monuments in the erasures of some titles and the substitution 
of others ; as on the back of a colossal statue of Amenophis III. in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 
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Archaeological Notes. 

Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, D. D. of Warren, Pa., has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Red River Valley University, located at Wahpeton, North 
Dakota. 

We have received from our subscribers over one hundred and fifty requests 
for back volumes or numbers of Biblia. We regret to say that it is im- 
possible to supply any copies previous to August, 1890. Vols. I and II are 
entirely out of print. 

The unusual liberty and rights by women in Ancient Babylonia has 
received another confirmation from a contract- tablet of which an analysis 
w^as lately given by M. Oppert to the Acadhnie des Inscriptions. In it a 
w^oman bequeathed to her daughter, in fee-simple, all her fortune ; reserving 
for herself only the usufruct of it during her lifetime. 

Our supply of the map of Egypt which we offered as a premium to new 
subscribers, is exhausted, and we are unable to procure any more as we 
had bought the whole edition. We have corresponded with map publish- 
ers in London and Edinburgh, but do not succeed in finding a map to suit 
us. We have therefore, concluded to draw one, showing the Nile for a 
thousand miles, all of the historic sites and the location of all of the modem 
discoveries. As soon as completed we shall have it engraved. Due notice 
w^ill be given when it is ready. 

We shall publish in the June Biblia a very interesting account of the life 
and archaeological labors of Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, by Rev. Camden 
M. Cobem, Ph. D. Dr. Cobem enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with 
Petrie in Egypt and Palestine, and this is the first account that has been 
published of his life. 

The subject of Rev. Dr. Fradenburgh's article for May will be "Tanis." 
We are promised some very interesting articles by Charles E. Moldenke, 
A. M. Ph. D. Dr. Moldenke has over 150,000 Egyptian figures and types, 
and his articles in Biblia will be fully illustrated. 

At a meeting of the London Philological Society, March 6, Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie read a paper on the * 'Non-Chinese Writings of China and 
Central Asia." The most remarkable of these writings is the Chinese writ- 
ing itself, whose origin is now clearly shown to have been foreign. The 
proofs put forward by Prof. Lacouperie as decisive on the subject belong to 
four classes : (i) Manifest derivation of the oldest of Chinese characters, not 
only in the case of single signs, but also in that of complex symbols, inclu- 
sive of the signs for several metals and the cardinal points, from the actual 
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forms assumed by the written characters of Babylonia and Elam at the time 
of Gudea (2500 B. C.) ; (2) Souvenirs in the Chinese legends of the cunei- 
form writing ; (3) Cuneitic shapes of some ancient Chinese characters ; 
(4) No traces whatever of a hieroglyphic period of writing in China. 



In 1889 there were discovered at El Amama, north of Thebes, about two 
hundred and fifty clay tablets, which were offered for sale in Egypt and 
France, but^ not meeting with purchasers, they were bought — ^the larger part 
— by the German Government and by the British Museum, only a few being 
retained in Egypt. On examination they were found to be of the highest 
historical value. They contain letters addressed to the reigning Pharaohs of 
the eighteenth dynasty by the kings of Babylon, Assyria, and other countries 
not yet positively identified, and by the oflficers of the Egyptian government 
reporting from many parts of the Syrian coast lands. The tablets purchased 
by the German Government are now in course of publication, and are adver- 
tised in the present number of Biblia. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, in an article contributed to the Sunday School 
Times ^ entitled "Babylon and Egypt before the Exodus," has given a trans- 
lation of four of these letters, being those of Burraburiyash, king of Baby- 
lon (about 1400 B. C), to Amenophis IV. of Egypt; and Dushratta, king 
of Mitanni, to Amenophis III. (about 1440-1400 B. C). 

These are translated from the German of H. Zimmern, contributed to the 
Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie^ August, 1890. 

Says Prof. O shorn : "The facts these letters mark with great distinctness 
are, that between Babylon and Egypt, about sixteen hundred to eighteen 
hundred miles apart, there was constant intercourse two hundred years be- 
fore the Exodus. The royal houses of these lands intermarried, and were 
frequently sending to each othe?" costly presents by the hands of ambassadors. 
The route of travel between Egypt and Babylon was through the whole Sy- 
rian coast ; and the PhcEnician coast and Acre are said by the Babylonian 
king to belong to the Pharaoh. 

But still more striking are the evidences of familiarity with foreign lan- 
guages in both Babylonia and Egypt. These letters are written in the 
Babylonian cursive script, cuneiform, and the language is the ordinary Baby- 
lonian literary idiom. This implies a familiarity with that language in 
Egypt. We are also told of the ambassadors of Egypt in Babylonia who 
have no difficulty in making their messages known. The same language 
and script is used by the Egyptian prefects of Syria in iheir reports to the 
home government, and by the kings of lands outside of Babylonia and Egypt 
in writing to the Pharaoh. It seems to have been the common medium of 
communication in the lands of Western Asia at this early period. 

According to these letters, Egypt possessed an abundance of gold, which 
was desired and used by the Western Asiatic sovereigns, especially in deco- 
rating their temples. 
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Rev. Camden M. Cobern, Ph. D., has been contributing to the Homiletic 
Heview a series of articles on Egyptology. The following articles have ap- 
peared: "The Land of the Arabian Nights;" ''The Riddle of the Sphinx;" 
"The Monumental Book of Revelation ;" '*The Schools of the Pharaohs;" 
"The Universities of Ancient Egypt." The April number of the Review 
contains the sixth article of the series, *'Bibliolatry and Monumentimania." 
This article indicates and illustrates some of the fallacies into which we are 
in danger of falling when we compare the national records of the Egyptians 
vrith those of the Hebrews. 

Speaking of Brugsch-Bey's theory concerning the route of the Exodus, Dr. 
Cobern says: "At the time that was penned there was but little critical 
knowledge of the topography of the district over which it was maintained the 
Israelites had passed, yet, it has since been shown, the learned Bey had suf- 
ficient faith in his theory not only to remove mountains, but to establish them 
at convenient points along the chosen route. 

"Since the survey of that region and the discovery of Pithom by M. Na- 
ville he has courageously revised his theory, yet it, more than any other ever 
proposed, has led to what I believe to be a general impression among minis- 
ters and well-informed laymen that Egyptology has said some positive and 
unmistakable word against the necessity and credibility of miracles in con- 
nection with the Exodus and the Red Sea catastrophe. This, however, is 
not true. Egyptologists have theorized, and certain fallacies of observation 
have led to fallacious conclusions which are yet exerting a harmful influence 
upon the tone of thought on this subject, but no monument or papyrus has 
yet spoken one word contradictory to the view of the fathers, much less has 
it contradicted the view of the Exodus scribe." 

The article concludes as follows : 

"We conclude that if the monuments have testified or ever shall testify 
concerning the Israelites, the testimony will be that of a prejudiced witness. 

"The scribes that could speak of the splendid Hittite soldiers as 'whelps' 
-would probably speak of the Hebrew fellaheen as 'lepers' or worse. The 
probability would be that as the Hittites and Assyrians and Egyptians speak 
of each other, so would the Egyptians and Hebrews speak of each other. 

"To find an error of detail in either record would no more affect the gen- 
eral trustworthiness of the account than the discovery of an error in Ban- 
croft's History of the United States^ concerning the number of men killed in 
the Battle of Lexington would create a suspicion that General Washington 
never lived, and that the Revolutionary War was never fought. 

Accuracy was not a virtue in the Mosaic age. If the Bible is accurate, it 
is the only ancient book that can lay claim to accuracy in any marked de- 
gree. If, further than this, it can be truthfully claimed that no error what- 
ever exists in the Jewish Annals when they refer to Egypt, that fact of itself 
-would place those Annals in a manifestly different category from all others, 
-whether ancient or modern." 
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We are indebted to Prof. Albert H. Tolman of Ripon College for a copy 
of his elaborate paper on "Shakespeare's Part in 'The Taming of the- 
Shrew.'" 

This is a dissertation presented to the University of Strassburg for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

"The Taming of the Shrew" is almost the only one of Shakespeare's com- 
edies that has a regular plot, and downright moial. It is only known to us- 
in the folio of 1623, and in a subsequent quarto impression of 163 1. There- 
was an anterior drama, printed in 1594, 1596, and 1607, in which the inci- 
dents and general structure of the story are similar. Shakespeare is not 
credited with writing the part of Bianca and her suitors. It has been sup- 
posed to be the work of an inferior hand, either a co-laborer with him, or 
one who revamped the old play, and whose version was revamped by- 
Shakespeare, whose hand appears in the Induction^ and the scenes in which. 
Petruchio, Katharine, and Grumio are the chief actors. 

Prof. Tolman does not favor the theory that Shakespeare wrote the earlier 
"Taming of the Shrew," but is inclined to the belief that he had written a 
youthful play which afterwards became the source of the "Taming of ai 
Shrew" and the "Taming of the Shrew." 

Says Prof. Tolman : "I hold that Shakespeare wrote the core of the play^ 
the actual taming of Katharine, and that this was the first part of the play- 
that was written. The artist then gave the picture to the artist to be framed^ 
The artisan-associate finished the play, and left it in its present condition." 

In this pamphlet of eighty-two pages. Prof. Tolman has treated the sub- 
ject with true German thoroughness. 



Only disconnected fragments of Aristotle's " Constitutions^* ^ex^ supposed 
to be in existence, till 1891, when four papyrus rolls discovered in Egypt 
were found to contain nearly the whole of Aristotle's commentary on the 
constitution of Athens. The work is divided into sixty-three chapters (or 
short sections) , of which the first is missing, and a few of those toward the- 
end are mutilated. The papyri are in the British Museum. The treatise is. 
written on the reverse side {verso) of the papyrus, the face {recto) being oc- 
cupied with the accounts of receipts and expenditures of the manager of an: 
estate in Egypt in the eleventh year of the reign of Vespasian (A. D. 79)^ 
The genuineness of the manuscript seems unquestionable ; in it are found 
seventy-eight out of ninety-one passages in ancient writers known or believed 
to be quotations from this work ; again the handwriting of the record of ac- 
count and that of the treatise possess certain peculiarities in common. Finally- 
the rolls were not known to be of any very special interest till they had been- 
examined at the British Museum. Of the sixty-three chapters, forty-one re- 
late to the constitutional changes in the Athenian state from the time of Cylon 
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^B. C. 632) to the restoration of the democracy (B. C. 403) ; the remaining 
chapters describe the duties of the several magistracies. The text has been 
published in two forms — viz., in ordinary Greek types and in fac-simile. 

No less than thirty-six columns of the March number of the Classical Re- 
view are occupied with notes on the text Mr. W. G. Rutherford points out 
the bearing of the papyrus on some cardinal points in textual criticism, from 
the point of view of the school of Cobet. Mr. J. B. Mayor gives a list of 
un- Aristotelian words and phrases contained in the work, in support of the 
impression produced on his mind by the general tone of thought and lan- 
guage, that Aristotle was certainly not the author. 



We regret to announce the death of one of the contributors to Biblia, 
Rev. E. Cowley, D.D. Dr. Cowley was bom in England, Nov. 4, 1827, 
and died in New York, April 21, 1891. He was graduated from the Theo- 
logical School of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Alexandria, Va. He 
was ordained by Bishop Eastburn in 1857. 

In his later years Dr. Cowley devoted much study to Egyptolog}', Assy- 
riology, and other matters of research connected with Bible history, and pub- 
lished several volumes relating to the subject. The idea of the * 'Writers of 
Genesis" was worked out by careful analysis and examination of various 
facts brought to light by the Egypt Exploration Fund and other oriental so- 
cieties. Other works of Dr. Cowley were ' ' Bible Growth and Religion,'* 
" God in Creation," and **God Enthroned in Redemption." 



In 1882, The Intelligence Department of the English War Office prepared 
a map of Middle Egypt in two sheets, on the same scale — i : 200.000, or 
three miles to an inch — as the map in four sheets of the Delta. The Depart- 
ment has now revised the larger area covered by the Fayoum and Wady 
Raian, in accordance with the Surveys undertaken by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to verify the observations of Mr. Cope Whitehouse. The changes are 
important, because (i) the Birket-el-Qerun is shown to lie nearly due east 
and west; (2) the Gharaq district is brought within two miles of the culti- 
vated land of the Nile Valley ; (3) the Raian depression is given with con- 
tours. The whole area is depicted with a clearness which brings into strik- 
ing prominence the strange problem offered to geologists and physical 
geographers by an area of over one thousand square miles, depressed to 23a 
feet below the adjacent alluvial plain, and 150 feet below the Mediterranean^ 
yet connected with the Nile through a valley a few hundred yards in width* 
The student of Ptolemaic maps should compare this map with those rendered 
accessible by Baron Nordenskjold. He will find reason to believe that^ so 
far as Egypt is concerned at all events, the mediaeval caitographers certainly 
followed a graphic representation which depicts that country as it was in 
A. D. 150. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 



The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious "Hyksos" Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. Th« sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nsB (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes)^ 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 



the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; two most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis and Daphnse ; and, 
lastly, a series of archaeological siu*veys of 
the Delta have been made, most of the 
larger mounds having been measured and 
planned. 

Excavations have been carried on p'rinci- 
pally at the following sites: 

l^^,—TeM'Ma8khutdh, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Buccoth, 
one of the ** store-cities '* built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
**The Store-City of Pithom," in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884— iSan (the Tanis of the Septuagim 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by the explorer, Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, in his Memoir entitled 
•*Tanis," of which Part L was distributed 
to Subscribers for 1884-6. 

1885.— IWi Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
the discoverer, Mr. W. M. P. Petrie, in 
his Memoir entitled "Naukratis," Part L, 
which was distributed to subscribers for 
1885-6. Part H., by Mr. Ernest A. Gard- 
ner, Director of the English School at 
Athens, is ready, and will be distributed 
to Subscribers for 1888-9. 

Also, during the same season, Saft-el' 
Henneh, discovered to be the town of 
Goshen, capital of the ancient district of 
that name. This excavation and its re- 
sults are described by the discoverer, M. 
Naville, in his Memoir entitled * '(Soshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh," distri- 
buted to Subscribers for 1886-7. 

1S8Q,—Tell Defenneh^ the Biblical **Tah- 
panhes" and the "Daphnae" of the classi- 
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cal historians; also TeU Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of **Am," a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by the discoverer,. Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, and his coadjutor, 
Mr. P. Llewellyn GriflSth, in a Memoir 
entitled **Daphnae," included in Tanis, 
Partn. 

lS87—Tell-€l-Tahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephns. 

1889-90.— 2V« Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hierogl3rphic textP. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Bible. 

lS9(>-91.^Ahna8'el'Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks, whose mounds are being excava- 
ted by Dr. Naville and his associates. 

1890-3.— 7%^ ArcTicBological Survey of 
Sgypt, Messrs. George Fraser and Percy 
Newberry, officers of the Fund, have in 
charge this most important undertaking, 
described by the Rev. Dr. Winalow in 
BiBLiA for November, 1890. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. Annual quarto' 
volumes of great volume and interest, with 
elaborate illustrations and photographs, 
are published. All donors or subscribers 
of not less than $5 receive the volumes of 
the season; previous volumes are $5 each. 
See the advertisement elsewhere. Said 
Dr. W. Hayes Ward, editor, in T?ie In- 
dependent, **The annual volumes published 
are abundant remuneration to the sub- 
scribers of five dollars.** Three hundred 
men of the highest rank in education, the- 
ology, letters, business and public life — 



among them eighty-two university or col- 
lege presidents— have subscribed to the 
American Branch of the Fund. 

OFFIOERS. 

Among the officers or directors of the 
Fund are: 

Sir John Fowler. K.C.M.G., etc., Presi- 
dent. 

James Russell Lowell, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Hon. V. P. for America. 

William C. Winslow, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Vice-President and Honorary Treas- 
urer for the United States, 525 Beacon St., 
Boston, from whom circulars and other in- 
formation may be obtained. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., L.H. 
D., LL.D., etc.; Prof. R. Stuart Poole, D. 
C.L., LL.D., etc., etc. ; Sir C. T. Newton, 
K.C.B., LL.D., eta. Vice Presidents for 
England. 

Prof. G. Maspero, D.C.L., etc.. Vice 
President for France. 

Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, KC.B., F.R. 
S. etc. Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory, K. 
C.M.G., etc. Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL D., 
etc. Canon Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. A. S. 
Murray, LL.D., etc. John Evans, F.R.S., 
etc. Prof. T. Hayter Lewis, Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins, Gen. Sir Francis Greenfell, 
K.C.B., etc., and others. 

The explorations have been conducted by 
Dr. Edouard Naville, Dr. Farley B. God- 
dard (Harvard University), and Messrs. 
Petrie, Griffith, Gardner, Fraser and New- 
berry. 

LOOAL HONOSASY SEOBETASTES. 

Mrs. Geo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooklyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 57 West Tenth Street, New York 
city. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York. 

Mrs. Gleorge D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 



A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archaeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and' Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 



their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K C. M. G.. F. R. S., LL. D., 
R E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut. -Col. Kitchener, C. M G., R 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder) ; the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., RE; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S. ; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 
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In the coarse of its twenty-five yean' 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
■amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
^aphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
-students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
znerated the following: 

1. Excavations at Jbbusalbm. — These 
-were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
ibad very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
l>uried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet nnfler- 
^round. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons' 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questi(ms of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light 

2. The Recovbry of thb Sykagooxtes 
OF Galilbe, by Sib Ghaslbs Wilson. — 
Buins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
l)uilding in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. The Survey of Western Pales- 
tine. — This work, occupjdng ten years in 
All, was carried out by Major Conder, R 
E., and Lieut. -Col. Kitchener, R E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita — some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 3d0 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
•executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 



4. The Aboeleolooioal Work of M. 
Clbbmont-Gannbau. — Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archsologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at TellJezer {Qezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod's Temple, the * * Vase of 
Bezetha," the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and JafEa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
> Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

6. The Geological Survey of Pal- 
estine, BY Prof. E. Hull, F. R. S.— The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little— very little— idea of the Socie- 
ty's work in the past Before us lies work 
not less important 

6. ExoAVATiONS at Jbbusalem are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly/ 
Statement J as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. The Survey on the East of Jor- 
dan, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, **Heth and Moab," as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry into Manners and Cus- 
toms, Provebbs, Legends, Tbaditions, 
&o.— Headers of Dr. 'fhomson's **The 
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Land and the Book," or the Rev. J. Neirs 
"Palestine Explored/' -will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of* 
the President of the Archseological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what- 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 

All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore P. Wright, 38 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive — 

1. Post-free the * 'Quarterly Statement" 
of the Society. 

2. The^Maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

3. Post-free a copy of the following 
works :— Schumacher's -^Jaulan;" Schu- 
macher's "Across the Jordan;" "The Sum- 
mary of Twenty-one Years' Work in the 
Holy Land." 

CJopies of the other books issued ]p the 
Society at reduced prices. (See advertise- 
ment in this number of Biblia). 

BiBLiA will continue to give the latest 
information in regard to the work of this 
Society. 
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A preparation of phosphoric 
acid and the phosphates re- 
quired for perfect digestion. 
It promotes digestion without 
injury, and thereby relieves 
those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 

Dr. E, J. Williamson, St. Louis, 
Mo., says : 

"Marked beneficial results in im- 
perfect digestion." 
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W. M. Flinders Petrie— "The Father of Pots." 

BY THE REV. CAMDEN M. COBERN, PH. D. 

" Do you want to be remembered after the continents have gone under and come up again, and dried and 
bred new races? Have your name stamped on all your plates and cups and saucers. Nothing of you or yours 
will last like those. I never sit down at my table without looking at my china service and saying : 'Here are 
my monuments. That butter dish is my urn. This soup plate is my memorial tablet ' No need of a skeleton 
at my banquets ! I feed from my tombstone and read my epitaph at the bottom of every tea cup." 

The Guardian Angel— Oiawvm Wbndbll Holmes. 

To make the personal acquaintance of an excavator like Mr. W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie was one of the luxuries granted to the writer during the last year. 
The first time that we met was at one of those unique levees given weekly in 
Cairo by Dr. Grant Bey, where may be seen gathered together dwellers in 
Mesopotamia and in Judea and Asia, strangers of Rome, Jews and Greeks, 
Copts, Turks and Arabian^, not to mention Englishmen and Americans, 
"every man speaking in his own tongue wherein he was born." Mr. Petrie 
was often present at those gatherings, for Dr. Grant and he were special 
friends, and each can say to the other in the language of the Arabic proverb, 
"My house is your house, all that I have is thine." 

To the casual observer in Dr. Grant's salon the appearance of this plainly 
dressed friend of his would not seem particularly impressive. That a man 
so young could already be so faipous would be the only thing that would 
astonish him. To him the great excavator would appear merely as a spare, 
lithe, active-looking ordinary young Englishman of ordinary size, and with 
an extraordinary high tenor voice. Further acquaintance, however, would 
remove this delusion. This is no ordinary man. To the solid gifts possessed 
by the best specimens of English youth, he adds the nervous energy, the fer- 
tility of mind, the independence of conventionalities, and the practical 
adaptability to circumstances, which we call American characteristics. 

The acquaintance begun at Dr. Grant's became to me memorable by visits 
paid him while he was in the Fayoum and afterwards in Palestine where he 
was digging up old Lachish — as I still call the ruins at Tell el Hesy. All 
these opportunities of knowing him strengthened my conviction that he was 
a man of wide information, ready wit and unusual practical sagacity, pos- 
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sessTng also an invincible will and a Stanley-like executive ability. Let it 
be added that he is as deeply in love with his vsrork as ever was knight in 
lone with lady. This man would rather live in the desert than in the metrop- 
olis. This nomad enjoys the cuffless, coUarless, coatless, stockingless outfit 
of an original investigator in pyramid or buried town, better than a full dress 
reception at Bromley or Windsor. A piece of bread 3,000 years old in an 
inviolate tomb would be a more attractive sight to him than the most elabo- 
rate dinner. A rude mason-mark, never before discovered, would raise his 
enthusiasm far higher than the most ornate and clever after-dinner speech. 

He is as brave and persistent as a man can well be. I found him at the 
Beyt-elMufettish near Illahoun down with La Grippe > He was so weak 
that he could not rise from his bed — if the two cracker boxes on which he 
was stretched could be called a bed. No white man was within many miles 
of him. White men were so rare in that region that the children would run 
at the sight of one, crying "A White Devil ! " or some compliment cu: after 
the same fashion. A little Egyptian boy was his only cook, nurse, doctor 
and guard. Yet he would not permit me to stay with him, but upon hear- 
ing my report that certain unknown parties were digging at the pyramid of 
Hawara and the Labyrinth, he would have me hurry back to Cairo and put 
the matter in the hands of the authorities. 

So modest is he that he will talk of everybody but himself, and as he once 
remarked to the writer he considered it a most " uncomfortable honor "to be 
made the "victim of publicity." In a late letter received from Mrs. Anne 
Petrie, tho mother of the explorer, occur these characteristic words in re- 
sponse to my request for his photograph to accompany this article. "My 
dear son is so modest that he does not like to be talked about even at home, 
and has always refused to be photographed even for ourselves. I have noth- 
ing but childish portraits of him." 

The sketch which I am here able to give — the first sketch of his life ever 
published — is gathered from such charming letters as the above, which I 
have had the honor to receive from this cultured mother. 

These letters are written in such a beautiful and motherly style that I 
would be unjust to her and to my readers did I not preserve as far as possi- 
ble her exact diction. 

A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE FROM THE PEN OF HiS MOTHER. 

William Matthew Flinders Petrie was born at Woolwich, Kent, England, June 3, 1853, the 
only child of his parents, who are both descended of old families. His maternal grandfather 
was Capt. Matthew Flinders, R. N., who discovered South Australia and North Tasmania, in 
1796, and the greater part of North and West Australia, in 1802 ; and after him mountains, 
rivers and islands, to say nothing of streets in Australian cities, have been gratefully named in 
later years. 

Young Petrie was a strong and forward child, learning early to read and write, and able to 
understand maps and his father's engineering plans before he was able to speak plainly. "Him 
go on dere," he would say, pointing to several parts of a drawing. This quickness he never 
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lost ; but for many years he was subject to cramp and asthma, which often confined him to bed' 
for weeks, and generally to the house during winter; thus cutting off all prospect of gomg to- 
school, or sharing out- door amusements. 

Instead of cricket or football, books, chess and music were his diversions, and during his ill- 
nesses, his mother's small collections of minerals, coins, etc., were much in favor. 

Once, when at a loss for something new, she brought to his bedside Spineto's ** Lectures od 
Hieroglyphics," which he soon mastered ; and to these boyish amusements is owing his peculiar 
ability for Egyptian explorations. As he grew up and became stronger, the British Museum,, 
with its library and coin-room, was his college, as his health still forbade his learning in a class- 
with others, and the study of languages was not congenial to his powers. The late Mr. Vaux,. 
Dr. Birch, and other savants were very kind in furthering his pursuits. 

As both his parents were accustomed to literary work, he was early trained to write good 
clear English, and used to contribute to the <* English Mechanic" on scientific subjects. 

One day at the British Museum Reading Room, he asked for plans of Roman and British 
camps; and on finding they had none there, he formed the plan of supplying them. From 1874 
to 1880 he walked over all the Southern Counties of England and surveyed, with special pre- 
cision, every ancient earthwork to be found ; copies of these drawings are in the British Museum. 
Library. 

During these years he also wrote against the Anglo-Israel theory a pampljlet, ** The Return 
of Judah and Israel," entirely compiled from Holy Scripture ; also, " Inductive Metrology, or 
The Recovery of Ancient Measures from the Monuments, with a Synoptic sheet of the exact 
results thus obtained from the different Ancient Nations,*' published 1877. In 1880, he pub- 
lished ** Stonehenge : Plans, Descriptions and Theories," being the result of a long and accurate 
survey by his father and himself. 

In December, 1880, he went to Egypt to measure the Great Pyramid, with special instru- 
ments. " The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh," was the result of two season's absence, and 
the Royal Society granted ;^ioo for the publication. 

In 1884 he returned to Egypt, under the Egypt Exploration Fund, and that winter he ex- 
plored Tanis in the east of the Delta, the Zoan of Scripture, with deeply interesting results as to- 
history, MSS., etc. "Tanis. I." is the publication of those researches. In 1885 he went 
again and then discovered the site of the long-lost classical port of Naukratis, in the Western 
side of the Delta. In 1886 he discovered the sites of several ancient cities in the Eastern, 
part of the Delta, especially Defenneh. This is the Tahpanhes of the prophet Jeremiah, and 
the ruins to this day are called " The Castle of the Jew's Daughter " (Jer. xliii : 6, 9). The 
brickwork of the latter verse outside the palace gate is still discernible. The household relics 
found in ** Pharaoh's house," were shown m his Annual Exhibition of Egyptian Antiquities in 
September, 1887. 

In 1887-90 he explored the Fayum on his own account assisted by liberal friends, and has- 
published tlie results in "Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe," "Kahun, Gurob and Hawara," and 
"lUahum, Kahun and Gurob." The wax paintings from the cemetery of Hawara, being por- 
traits of the buried Greco-Romans of the Second Century, were a novel and interesting part of 
his exhibition in 1888. He has also published " Historical Scarabs," figures of all the best 
known, chronologically arranged ; and "Racial Tjrpes," photographed from casts made by him- 
self from squeezes which he took of the sculptures in Upper and Lower Egypt in 1887, a work 
of much difficulty and often of danger, hanging on by feet and elbows, to a rope ladder, while 
his hands were occupied with wet paper and tools. The casts are now in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

His knowledge of measures and weights has proved of great service. Collections of thou- 
sands of weights, from stones as large as cannon-balls, to tiny jewel weights, have been made,, 
and carefully tabulated in his various volumes. 
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The discovery of alphabetic characters of much earlier dates than had been hitherto sus- 
:pected, is also important. It seems to prove the evidence of writing apart from hierogljrphics a 
thousand years before the earliest known Greek inscriptions. These characters were chiefly 
found at Kahun, a town undisturbed since the Xllth Dynasty. 

He is now exploring the very ancient tombs and pyramid of Meydum, near the Fa3rum. The 
Arab workmen follow him from place to place ; they know the unfailing justice and kindness 
-of his treatment, and his ready knowledge of Arabic adds to his popularity. When he returned 
'to one of his old workings, the people came out to meet him, and the little girls walked behind 
him, carrying his coat-tails with joyful respect. 

The writer of the above, who calls herself in one letter *'a very old lady," 
-and Flinders "a good specimen of home education," may justly be proud of 
the son of whom she writes so reticently yet so lovingly. Every week she 
hears from him and anxiously keeps track of the explorations which have 
thus far been so invariably successful. In the above, this good mother has 
omitted any reference to the Palestine work, knowing that I was personally 
acquainted with the methods of work there and the results. These discov- 
•eries have just been published in "Tell Hesy (Lachish)." She has also 
omitted the title of at least one of her son's most fascinating volumes, ''A 
"Season in Egypt — 1887." The results of i890-'9i in Egypt will soon appear 
in "Meydam," and all interested in such explorations should be expecting 
•'*Ten- Years in Egypt," which will probably be published next year. What 
a work has already been accomplished by this young man, who is now 
scarcely thirty-eight years of age ! 

That his mother and his early training had much to do with his phenome- 
nal success none need doubt. The British Museum and the Home College 
were better than Oxford for him. 

It can cause no surprise to announce that this boy who at nine years was 
gathering collections of old Greek coins, and selling his rarest specimens to 
the British Museum, and who at his majority instead of playing at cricket 
w^as enjoying himself tramping over the country and making accurate surveys 
of antiquities, now as a man brings home annually greater spoil from Egypt 
than all the other European explorers combined. 

So successful has he been that the Egyptian government has become jeal- 
ous of him, and has this very season changed the regulations that should 
govern excavations, with the avowed purpose, as one of the Commissioners 
acknowledged, that Mr. Petrie should understand that *'there was no room 
for him in Egypt" i^The Academy^ Jan. 1891). It is gratifying, however, 
to learn that when this news reached the ears of Sir Evelyn Baring, he in- 
<luced the Commission to enact new regulations incorporating Mr. Petrie's 
suggestions, so that at this hour excavations are being carried on in Egypt 
under more favorable circumstances than ever before. 

Few archaeologists have been as fortunate as this man in bringing home 
novelties, such as rare and beautiful vases, ancient tools, Egyptian garments, 
Coptic and early Christian tapestries, architectural ornaments, inscriptions 
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and papyri. Among the Greek papyri which he has discovered are several 
very valuable classical works and one of the oldest Homeric texts in exist- 
ence ; which Mr. Gladstone made the journey to his rooms in order to ex- 
amine. Coptic, hieratic and hieroglyphic papyri he has found in abundance. 
Mr. Griffith informs me that he will not be able in some time even to begin 
the careful examination of the mass of this literature found in the Fayoum. 
This is greatly to be regretted as there is no reason to doubt that it will prove 
as valuable as the ''Syllabary" and "Almanac" and other rich finds which 
he made at Tanis. 

But even more remarkable than anything yet mentioned are the discoveries 
which he has snatched from sites which contained no articles of virtu^ no 
inscriptions, no papyri. To be able to separate accurately the foreign and 
domestic pottery ; to distinguish between th6 different fashions of the various 
dynasties and thus to establish an almost infallible chronology by which the 
finds of this and every generation may be tested ; and to do this by means of 
minute marks which other men had totally ignored: this has been his 
greatest honor. 

His conclusions are sometimes startling, but very few if any of these have 
been proved to be careless or unguarded. His accuracy and critical spirit 
are to be seen in "Stonehenge" as well as in "The Pyramids and Temples 
of Ghizeh." In this latter survey so particular was he to obtain absolutely 
truthful results that he prepared all the apparatus himself so far as possible, 
even to dividing the measuring rods, and refitting and adjusting the 
theodolites. 

The main object of his work in Egypt has been to restore the outlines of 
the civilization and manufactures. When he went there in 1880, Dr. Birch 
entreated him even to pick up potsherds from any given place and send them 
over. By 1890 he had received a complete series of perfect specimens of 
Egyptian pottery of all ages from the IVth dynasty down to Coptic times 
and a potsherd is now as distinct and instructive a datum historically as most 
inscriptions are. We also now, chiefly through his efforts, know the history 
of the use of flint, copper and bronze tools, the varieties in glass making, 
and the changes of fashion from age to age in most of the small objects. In 
place of a chaos of pretty things, which was all that tjie museums had to 
show ten years ago, we now know a clear historical development, and the 
age of most objects can be fixed at first sight. The principle which has 
guided his researches is thus well expressed in one of his recent letters to 
me : "Nothing is too small to be worth notice, but it only becomes of value 
when it can be connected with similar facts. In short, history of antiquities 
must be treated in exactly the same way as chemistry, physics, or any other 
science." 

By his genius for finding antiquities, W. M. Flinders Petrie has justly 
earned the tille which I heard the Arabs give him at Illahoun, "Father of 
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Pots." By his scientific method of treating his **finds" he has also trium- 
phantly earned the right to have his name written side by side of such epoch- 
making discoverers as Layard and Schliemann. 
Saginaw, Mich. 



Inventory- of Results in Egypt. 

III. TANIS. 

Beyond the civilized regions of Egypt there stretches a desolation which 
is little more than mud and swamp ; impassable in winter, in the summer 
impalpable salt du»t. It requires an experienced eye to tell where land ends 
and lake begins. A few low mounds, the cities of the dead, are alone dis- 
cernible to break the monotony of the flat surface. The highest of these 
mounds is the site of the Arab village of San, in which "dead fish and live 
babies, fowls and flies" are the objects which attract the especial attention of 
the travelers. 

Below the modern village lies the remains of the older Roman and Greek 
Tanis, its buildings well constructed and its plan orderly. This city was 
the center of much education and culture. 

Still further beneath the present surface lies the city of Rameses II., with 
its great and celebrated temple a thousand feet in length and of so great a 
height that its roof towered above all other structures. Here stood the great- 
est colossus in the world, representing the proud Rameses II. rising in his 
sublime loftiness»far above the temples, and gazing across the sandy plain 
with his stony eyes. 

Beneath the city of Rameses was the still more ancient city and capital of 
the Hyksos — there is evidence to suggest a connection with the Hittites — the 
fishy worshippers of Sutech ; and still lower down we come to the town of 
the great Amenemhats and Usertesens with their enormous statues cai*ved in 
the hardest granite, severe in their simplicity and brilliant in their finish. 
Even earlier than this, some town must have existed on this most venerable 
site. — Num. xiii : 22. 

At the time of its first settlement it was a saddle-shaped, sandy island, 
looking toward the north in the midst of the desert of mud, the highest islet 
on the whole plain, and yet reaching an elevation of no more than thirty or 
forty feet. The seat of the saddle was probably the site of the first settle- 
ment. Here at least we find the temple of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The earliest work which can be assigned with certainty to this site is a red 
granite colossus of Amenemhat I., the first king of the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
the probable founder of the temple. On this statue we meet with the group 
of the upper and the lower Nile for the first time. Two earlier blocks with 
inscriptions, and belonging to Merira Pepi of the Sixth Dynasty, were prob- 
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ably imported. There is a statue of Usertesen I. of black granite and show- 
ing high finish and brilliancy. A remarkable statue of Amenemhat II. of 
black granite and of excellent workmanship is the only colossus thus far dis- 
covered provided with no back support. 

These statues, together with two great red granite sphinxes, are perhaps 
the most valuable finds belonging to the Twelfth Dynasty. 

Several of the monuments of this dynasty have been usurped by Rameses 
II., Mineptah I., and other kings who erased the original names and chiseled 
their own in their places. This kingly robbery is frequent in Egypt. 

Among the finds in Tanis, especial interest must always be attached to 
the monuments of the Hyksos. A peculiar and foreign type of face cannot 
be mistaken. The Hyksos seem to have held only the Delta, and being cut 
off from the red granite quarries of Assouan, executed all their works in 
black or dark grey granite, such as they could procure from the Hammamat 
district or from Sinai. "The most peculiar monument of these people is the 
group of two men, with bushy plaited hair and long beards ; they stand with 
a tray of offerings in front of them, on which lie fishes, with papyrus plants 
hanging around. The details are beautifully worked, the flowers and buds 
being most delicately wrought." The most abundant sculptures are the 
sphinxes with "the flat, massive, muscular, lowering face, with short whis- 
kers and beard around it, the lips being shaven ; and the hair is in a mat of 
thick short locks descending over the whole chest, a style copied from the 
great sphinxes of the Twelfth Dynasty." 

During the Ramesside period the finds of objects of archaeological interest 
become numerous. Besides a multitude of lesser articles, there are many 
statues, tablets, sphinxes, and obelisks. The great monolith statue of Ram- 
eses 11. , as determined by Mr. Petrie by careful measurements of many frag- 
ments, must have been abQut ninety-two feet high, including the compara- 
tively thin base of twenty-seven inches, and weighed perhaps nine hundred 
tons. This was the largest statue of its kind of either the ancient or the 
modern world. 

Among the lesser objects belonging to the several periods of the history of 
our site, we may mention objects of symbolism and religious import, vessels, 
jewelry, children's toys, the artist's material, works of art, gems, colors, arti- 
cles for the toilet, weights, coins, and so on. 

Our explorer endeavors to work out the history of the temple or several 
temples, but we must refer the reader to the Memoirs themselves for all these 
details. A number of houses were opened and proved most interesting in 
their revelations. In one house, a pot of jewelry was found hidden away in 
a corner of the cellar, as if its owner had fled in haste, having no time to 
bury her treasure, and not daring to take them with her for fear of robbery. 

On the eastern side of the temple and occupying part of the roadway, was 
a row of houses which must have belonged to important persons. They be- 
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long to the Roman period. The house of the lawyer Bakakhuin was espe- 
cially rich in objects of interest. The house seems to have been looted of its 
precious metals. Only a small silver spatula was left, but the bronzes and a 
portrait statuette, doubtless of the master, were undisturbed. The cellar 
stairs were crowded with amphorae, which could not be got into the disor- 
dered cellar, and on the staircase was left a basket of papyri which had been 
pulled out of a cupboard. This basket containing nothing of value to the 
robber, he left it in haste, and set the house on fire. The date may be about 
174 A. D., during the Bucolic Revolt. 

Bakakhuin was not only a lawyer of wealth, influence, and taste, but even 
himself dabbled in the fine arts, as is clearly shown by the finding of the cup 
in which he mixed his paints with the color wastefully slopped over the out- 
side, the muller in which he ground his paints, and a long paint-holder of 
wood, with the recess for the reeds, and three hollows for the colors. 

Of the papyri there were about three hundred and fifty saved from the 
house — ^waste papers roughly thrown into six plaited baskets : "hieroglyphic 
and hieratic, with vignettes and rubrics, fine uncial Greek, demotic memo- 
randa, receipts and legal papers of various sorts ; some rolls, some docu- 
ments of a few columns, some mere scraps of a few lines." Most of these 
various documents were burnt to white ashes, but about one-fourth being 
reduced to black tinder are still legible. If they had not been burned, they 
would have so rotted in the damp climate as to have fallen to powder at the 
first handling. 

The gods of Tanis were the national gods which changed with the dynas- 
ties, but there is little evidence of the existence of any important local 
worship. J. N. Fradenburgh. 

Warren, Pa. 



The Oldest Pyramid and Temple. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie, in his recent visit to Egypt, has proved conclusively 
that Medum belongs to Snefru, and here, therefore, is the oldest dated pyra- 
mid, and that there remains here in perfect condition the only pyramid tem- 
ple ever yet found entire, the oldest dated building in the world. 

As the position of the temple was quite unknown, and its existence only a 
speculation, Mr. Petrie had to work blindly through forty to sixty feet of 
rubbish, piled up around the pyramid during ages of quarrying in its mass. 
The result justified the attempt, for though the temple discovered is abso- 
lutely plain and uninscribed, yet during the Xllth and XVIIIth Dynasties 
visitors came here to the festivals of Snefru, and recorded their visits to his 
temple and pyramid in pius gtaffiii on the walls. That he was the genius 
of the place is also shown by a base of a statuette dedicated to the gods of a 
town, Tat-snefru, by a woman named Snefru-khati. 
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The temple is joined to the east face of the pyramid. The front is about 
thirty feet wide and nine high, with a door in the south end of the face. A 
passage parallel to the front, and twenty feet long, leads to the chamber, 
which is twenty by seven feet. A wide doorway leads from this into the 
open-air court built against the pyramid face. The altar of offerings, quite 
plain, stands in the middle of the court, and an obelisk on either side of it. 
These obelisks are over thirteen feet high, with rounded tops and unin- 
scribed. On clearing the interior of the pyramid, which was open from the 
north, fragments of a wooden sarcophagus were found in the rubbish ; so 
that the chamber already known was doubtless the sepulchre anciently 
plundered. 

The tombs here prove to have been elaborately plundered in early times, 
when their plans and arrangements were well known to some persons. 
Forced holes leading straight to the chambers have been made, and nothing 
portable has been left for the present age. Many tombs which contained 
only bodies have not been disturbed, and from these Mr. Petrie has collected 
over a dozen complete skeletons for study, which will give a starting point 
at the earliest historical reign for comparing the types of Egyptians of later 
ages. A very important matter is the mode of burial. Hitherto we have 
always found Egyptians buried full length ; but most of the earlier bodies 
were found crouched, many with the knees up to the chin. Many crouched 
bodies in large earthen jars were found lately at Gizeh, but were all de- 
stroyed. These bodies are always on the left side, with the face east, head 
north. This proves that a special idea was connected with such burials. 
But no funereal vessels or head-rests are found with these interments ; only 
around the body are sometimes a few scraps of charcoal, as if it had been 
surrounded by live coals at the time of burial. At the same period full- 
length burial was practised, accompanied by funereal vessels of diorite and 
alabaster and head-rests. This distinction seems to be connected with the 
two races — ^the aborigines and the conquerors, who were not yet fused 
together. 

A good deal of the pottery of the IVth Dynasty has also been found. It 
differs from those of all later periods, and completes our historical knowledge 
of the pottery of Egypt. 



Reports from Mr. F. J. Bliss. 

After spending a month in Egypt with Mr. Petrie, Mr. Bliss proceeded 
to Jaffa and Jerusalem, where he has been engaged in making preparations, 
for the exploration work at Tell el Hesy. Mr. Petrie has advised that the 
first month should be spent in working over the low west town, which is 
Amorite, and must be explored and turned over belore the hill is touched, 
so that earth can then be thrown down upon it from the hill. Mr. Bliss has. 
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arranged with the Governor of Jerusalem for the services of the Effendi who 
was with Mr. Petrie last year. The weather has been very severe, and this 
caused some delay. A Russian ship has been driven ashore at Jaffa, but all 
the passengers and crew, except two or three, were saved. Mr. Bliss is now 
at Tell el Hesy. The following letters are from him : 

Jaffa, February 20th, 1891. 

I arrived here on Monday, i6th, and began at once the tedious labor of 
arranging a tram to facilitate the removal of earth from the excavations. The 
matter took me five days in Cairo. The Government people — Colonel Ross, 
Sir Colin Moncrieff, Mr. Perry, and others — ^were very kind, and I made 
thorough inquiries, but found that though I could buy second-hand tram 
stuff, it would be very expensive. For example, I was offered a complete 
tram line four or five times the needed length, with ten wagons, for £160. 
This wo.uld then have to be transported from Suez. They would not divide 
the plant and sell me part. The people at the Barrage asked £20 sl truck to 
contain a cubic metre of earth. Finally I was directed to a foundry where 
I purchased sixteen pairs of iron wheels (second-hand) with axles, and was 
advised to bring them to Jaffa. and have trucks made here and also wooden 
rails with an iron cap. 

I have spent a weary five days trying to get estimates from the German 
carpenter and wagon-builder here. The contract is at last signed, and he 
has agreed to make the hard wood rails with iron cap for a line of sixty 
metres, with ties ; and to construct eight trucks of wood and iron (to tip 
«arth either side) upon the wheels and axles which are to come from Cairo, 
for the sum of £51. 

I had to advance the wagon-builder JC20, which he agrees in the contract 
to refund in case he does not keep to the terms. If the iron arrives in a 
fortnight, he agrees to furnish the rails and trucks in six weeks from this 
time. 

Mr. Petrie thinks that the first month should be spent in working over the 
low west town, which is Amorite, and must be explored and turned over 
before the hill is touched, so that earth can be then thrown down upon it 
from the hill. He thinks that this low west town may be as valuable a place 
to dig as anywhere else, and must be done and done first. 

I had a profitable month in Egypt with Mr. Petrie. I came from Port 
Said by the Austrian steamer, but had fully intended taking the Russian a 
day later. She now lies a wreck off the shore here, and yesterday morning 
I saw the most thrilling sights. It is supposed that all but two or three are 
saved. One of the directors of the French Railway Company has been very- 
kind with advice, and I have had advice from others. 

Tell el Hesy, March 9th, 1891. 
At last I write from this address. The Effendi and I left Jerusalem on 
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Thursday, the 5th, and the next day had a long day's ride from Ramleh. 

Some of the ditches were quite bad, but the mules got over them all with- 
out serious accident. The country is simply charming, with its rolling 
greenness of grass and wheat and sweet-scented beans. My own horse, 
brought from Beirut by my man Yusif, is delighted to graze all day near the 
tent. The Effendi is happy because no Arabs are near and the tribes are at 
peace. By the way, the Effendi is really a very nice fellow ; he boasts 
rightfully of his descent from the great Khalid, and his family is much hon- 
ored. He is very intelligent, kindly and accommodating. 

Of course these first two or three days I have employed no workmen, but 
spent my time in tracing Petrie's work very carefully. On the whole, the 
heavy rains have rendered it easier to trace the brickwork, as the moisture 
brings out differences of earth coloring. Some of Petrie's points I cannot 
yet determine, but in general the brickwork is more clearly traceable than I 
expected. What astonishes me is that he did such an amount of work in so 
short a time. But then one must add to his six weeks actually spent here, 
the years of acquaintance with brick in Egypt. 

The stone steps and guard-house at the southeast oC the town have been 
removed by the villagers. My man Yusif will be a great help, as he has a 
keen scent for brick in its various stages of decay. Unfortunately, the west 
town, where Petrie strongly advises me to begin work, is covered with 
crops as in the Tel. Buying these out will necessitate some outlay of cash. 
I am very sorry Major Watson was prevented from visiting me here. 

O. Puchstein has published a study on the Hittites (Pseudohethitische 
Kunst, ein Vortrag, 1890), in which he disputes current ideas on the em- 
pire and arts of the Hittites. He denies that the so-called Hittite monu- 
ments are as early as the Xlllth or XlVth century B. C. He places the 
hunting-scene of Saktsche-Gozu in the reign of Sargon II., who conquered 
Commagene in 708; he places at the same date the sculptures of Sindjirli, 
in whose type of griffin he sees the influence of primitive Greek art. Some 
more archaic reliefs transported from Sindjirli to the museum of Constanti- 
nople he thinks may be as early as the Xth century B. C. The Hittite hier- 
oglyphs are all later than the IXth century. Mr. Puchstein attaches the so- 
called Hittite sculptures of Asia Minor to those of Northern Syria, and con- 
cludes that the reliefs of Eyouk and Boghaz-kevi are of the IXth century or 
later, that the rock-figures of Nymphis are by a Lydian king, and that the 
entire series have nothing to do with the Cheta of the Egyptian texts, but 
should be attributed to the Mushkaya {Moschoi)^ who invaded Commagene 
towards 11 70. He concludes that *'the sculptures of Eyouk and Boghaz- 
kevi relate to the religion of the Kappadokians who still inhabited the region 
in the time of the Greeks and Romans. Consequently, the art to which the 
sculptures belong is not that of the mysterious Hittites of the second millen- 
ium B. C, but is an astonishing proof of the highly developed culture of the 
Anatolian and Commagenian populations between 1000 and 600 B. C* 
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Die hieroglyphischen Schriftzeichen der >Egypter. 

By Georg Ebers. Leipsic, 1890. 56 pages. 

The well-known house of Breitkopf & Hartel, in Leipsic, published in 
1883 a list of the hieroglyph ical types in their possession. It contained the 
figures of all the types cut by the type-founder Ferd. Theinhardt in Berlin, 
and drawn by the famous Weidenbach, the designer of the monumental 
work of Lepsius. There were cast in 1875 as many as 1300 different kinds 
of hieroglyphs, and executed in a most beautiful and exact manner. Breit- 
kopf & Hartel added a few more, which, however, do not compare favorably 
with the rest. This small catalogue has now been re-issued with an excel- 
lent preface by Ebers, giving at the same time a history of the deciphering 
of the language of the ancient Egyptians. The account is a very readable 
one, though nothing new is stated in it. The odd thing about the booklet is 
the title. It is in the Egyptian language, and for the sake of giving the 
readers of Biblia an idea of how a modern title looks when translated into 
Egyptian, we add it complete, with the transcription and the translation. 
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and unraveling the mystery of the hieroglyphs, Ebers comes to the finding 
of the Rosetta Stone in 1799, and the consequent impetus given to the study 
of the Egyptian monuments. This stone, with an inscription in Hiero- 
glyphic, Demotic, and Greek, furnished the key to the language which Fran- 
cois Champollion applied with such exemplary success that he may well be 
considered the founder of the science of Egyptology. At the same time de 
Sacy, Akerblad, and Young had been giving all their attention and almost a 
life's work to this study, but with very meagre results. Besides the Rosetta 
Stone the Philae Obelisk of Ptolemy IX., Euregetes I., and Cleopatra II., had 
also a Greek inscription, and it helped the work along. The key was at 
length found, and the long-closed fountain of the Egyptian scribes once more 
flowed freely for all who would come to it to satisfy their thirst for knowledge. 

Ebers then goes on to give a succinct account of the waylhe hieroglyphi- 
cal signs were employed for modem printing purposes. There was the 
Hieroglyphic, Hieratic, and Demotic. Hieroglyphic types' were first made 
by Lorck in Leipsic, for the persistent opponent of Champollion, the late 
Prof. SeyflTarth, but these types were so incorrect and clumsy that they were 
soon cast aside. The French and the Dutch made different types, and many 
books were printed in them, but the figures were large and all in black 
without any outlines as at present, and though they looked fairly well, yet 
they produced too much of a contrast on a page printed with our small mod- 
ern type. They were, therefore, discarded, and the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, with Lepsius at the head, and with the financial assistance of the 
King of Prussia, made a new style of type from the pictures q{ the hiero- 
glyphs employed by the XXIst dynasty, and produced the type that is exclu- 
sively used almost everywhere. The writer of this paper is the only pos- 
sessor of them in our country. 

Hieratic type was only made by the author's friend. Prof. Pleyte of Lei- 
den, Holland, and in their somewhat reduced form by the Austrian govern- 
ment, and these types have not yet been discarded, as Ebers states, but are 
still- used in the publications of Pleyte and the writer of this paper. Demotic 
type was made in Berlin for Brugsch's Demotic Grammar, but the matrices 
were destroyed a short time ago by order of the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
because, althongh excellently executed, the types were not quite exact, so 
that there is at present no Demotic type to be had. The best Coptic type 
was made by the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and is almost universally 
employed. 

Ebers gives also a short account of the Egyptian letters, explains the de- 
terminatives and the law of symmetry in Egyptian inscriptions. The book- 
let abounds in texts of the Ptolemies in black and red print, Demotic and 
Hieratic inscriptions, examples from Papyrus Ebers and vases, a fairy tale, 
an inscription in vertical columns, the alphabet in colors and a few illustra- 
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tions. It is neatly gotten up in colors and in a truly Egyptian style, and is 
worth possessing. 

There is one fault, however, we must find with it, the most mischievous 
transcription of the Egyptian signs introduced by Erman of Berlin, which 
can only confuse the lay reader, and serv^es no practical ends whatever. The 
plainer the transcription the better it is, and the old system is well worth re- 
taining. The writer of this paper even simplified the transcription by omit- 
ting all quaint letters (for instance the Greek letters Th and Ch) , and having 
special double letters cast, as will be seen in the transcription of the Hier- 
atic and Hieroglphic words in this paper. 

There are but few examples of translations into Egyptian, and we there- 
fore add one which gives the beginning of the Lord's Prayer by Prof. Pleyte, 
giving the Hieroglyphic and Hieratic, the transcription and literal translation. 

Kead from tight to l^t 
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heaven the interior of in icho father Our 
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liksiviae earth on of heaven 

Charles E. Moldenke. 



The July Biblia will contain the subscriptions and donations to the Egypt 
Exploring Fund beginning with May i , and each subsequent monthly num- 
ber will acknowledge all subscriptions and donations up to the 20th of the 
preceding month. 
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Book Reviews. 

The Modern Egyptians. An Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians. Written in Egypt during the Years 1833- 1835. 
By Edward William Lane. 

Upper Egypt : Its People and Its Products. A Descriptive Account 
of the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations of the People 
of the Nile Valley, the Desert, and the Red Sea Coast, with Sketches 
of the Natural History and Theology. By C. B. Klunzinger, M. D. 
With a Prefatory Notice by Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. 

It is now some fifty-five years since Lane gave to the world his admirable 
work on the Modern Egyptians. It has become a classic, and no writer has 
given us such unsurpassed descriptions of the manners and customs of the 
people. Lane went to Egypt in 1825, and adopting the native customs, and 
with a good knowledge of Arabic, he mingled with the people, living at one 
time in a tomb, with bones, rags, and mummies for his companions. He 
associated, almost exclusively, with Moslems, of various ranks in society, 
lived as they lived, conforming with their general habits and their religious 
ceremonies, and abstaining from the use of the knife and fork at meals. He 
ascended the Nile to the Second Cataract, and everywhere recording his ex- 
act impressions, making plans and careful drawings, and taking the trouble 
to secure accurate knowledge. A second trip to Egypt, remaining two years, 
enabled him to still more completely enter into the life of the Egyptians. 
Upon his return to England he puolished his book. Its success was imme- 
diate, and three editions were at once called for. 

This work has acquired a permanent value as history, and no attempt has 
been made to modernize it, or to alter the references. It bears the stamp of 
a character singularly open to the realization of the genius of a diflferent race 
from his own, and as such it has few parallels in literature. 

Lane's translation of the "Arabian Nights" produces the true Oriental im- 
pression, informed with knowledge of and insight into the people described. 
His great work, an Arabic-English Lexicon in eight volumes (iS6^^''Sg)y 
was not completed at his death, but was edited by his nephew, Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole. The great Arabic Lexicon, Taj-el- Ar 00s ^^ a combination of 
all preceding lexicons, had to be transcribed throughout, a labor of thirteen 
years, and then elaborately studied and translated and modified by the aid of 
all possible authorities. 

As an instance of Mr. Lane's thoroughness, he had two professors of Ara- 
bic and Moslem religion and law as his regular, salaried tutors ; and by sub- 
mitting to them questions on any matters respecting which he was in doubt^ 
he authenticated, or corrected, or added to, the information derived from 
conversation from other sources. 
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The present work is from the edition of 1842, and has eighty illustrations 
and sixteen full-page engravings. It is a marvel of cheapness. 

(London and New York: Ward, Lock & Co. pp. 552. Price, 75 cents.) 

Dr. Klunzinger's worK is one of accurate observation, written by a scholar 
whose knowledge of the Arabic language and every-day life has rarely been 
equalled in Eg^^pt itself. Like Lane he lived among the people, adopting 
their dress and habits. Lane's descriptions are of such conditions of life as 
exist in a large town only. His field of observ^ation was the old and splendid 
city of the Caliphs, with the innumerable festivals and pleasure-loving pop- 
ulace of an absolute monarch's capital. Dr. Klunzinger lived for some ten 
years at the little Upper Eg}'ptian seaport of Kosier on the Red Sea, as san- 
itary or quarantine doctor, appointed by the Egyptian government. He 
thus had ample opportunities for thoroughly studying the language, and for 
becoming acquainted with the country and the people. Among fishermen 
and mariners, among pilgrims and camel-drivers, among petty dealers and 
lowly scribes, this friend of humanity sacrificed the best years of his life. 

Before Dr. Klunzinger went to Egypt he was well known as a naturalist, 
and the chapter on the natural treasures of the Red Sea is particularly valu- 
able. Portions of the present work were originally published in Ausland^ 
Westermann's Monatshefte^ and the Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde. These arti- 
cles have been revised and enlarged by observations made during a recent 
stay in Egypt, and other chapters have been added. There are some twenty 
illustrations in the text, and four full-page illustrations. 

(New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1878. 8vo., pp. 408, $3.00.) 

Records of the Past: Being English Translations of the An- 
cient Monuments of Egypt and Western Asia. New Series. 
Edited by A. H. Sayce. Vol. III. 

Some eighteen years ago the first series of the Records of the Past was 
published, edited by Dr. Samuel Birch. The volumes brought together 
translations of documents from Egypt, Palestine, Babylonia and Assyria, 
which threw a great deal of light upon the historical accuracy of the Bible. 
Since the first series was published Assyrian research has greatly advanced, 
and the decipherment of new inscriptions has opened up a fresh world of 
language and history. The increase of materials has necessitated a new 
series of this valuable work, and we have now before us the third volume, 
edited, as have been Volumes I and II, by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

Vol. Ill contains : I. The Precepts of Ptah-Hotep : the Oldest Book in 
the World. By M. Philippe Virey.. II. The Daughter of the Prince of 
Bakhtan, and the Spirit that Possessed Her. By Prof. G. Maspero. III. 
Hymn to the Nile. By M. Paul Guieysee. IV. Letters to Egypt from 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Syria, in the Fifteenth Century B. C. By the Ed- 
itor. V. Ancient Babylonian Agricultural Precepts. By G. Bertin. VI. 
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The India House Inscription of Nebuchadrezzar the Great. By Rev. C. J. 
Ball. VII. Contract-Tablets relating to Belshazzar. By the Editor. 

In the introduction to the translation of the Letters from Babylonia, etc., 
Prof. Sayce shows that the letters of Aziru to his father possess a great in- 
terest. They bring the Hittites before us in the act of descending from their 
old homes in the north upon the fertile plains and cities of the Semites in the 
south. Kadesh, on the Orontes, has not yet become their southern capital ; 
but they are already threatening Tunip, the Tennib of modem days, to the 
northwest of Aleppo. A century later, when the civil wars were ended, 
which the death of Amenophis IV., and his attempt to introduce a Semitic 
religion and a Semitic government into Egypt had occasioned, when a stran- 
ger and his faith were driven from the land, and the Nineteenth Dynasty 
was founded by that "new king which knew not Joseph," the Hittites were 
encamped on the northern threshold of Palestine. The Egyptian armies 
again marched into Asia, but even the power of Rameses II. was unable to 
dislodge them from the post they had gained, and the utmost he could do 
was to check their southward advance. The chief result of his war was to 
weaken both Egyptians and Hittites, and to exhaust the cities of Canaan, so 
that they became an easy prey a few years later to the invading tribes of 
Israel. 

(London : Samuel Bagster & Sons. New York : James Pott & Co. pp. 
127. Price, $1.75.) 

ASSYRIEN UND BaBYLONIEN NACH DEN NEUESTEN EnTDECKUNGEN, 

Von Dr. Fr. Kaulen. Vierte Auflage. 

One of the most wonderful achievements of the present century is that of 
the recovery and decipherment of the monuments of ancient Nineveh. No 
one thought that beneath the dust of centuries were lying the history and life 
of Assyria, and when the curious wedge-shaped characters were discovered 
it was thought that no one would be found able to reveal their mysteries. 
There was no Rosetta Stone whose Greek inscription had furnished a key 
to the meaning of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Nevertheless the great feat 
was accomplished. The clue to the decipherment was first discovered by 
the successful guess of the German scholar Grotefend. But it is to Burnouf, 
Laasen, and Sir Henry Rawlinson that the decipherment of cuneiform in- 
scriptions owes its final completion. 

It is only within the present century since a beginning was made in deci- 
phering these curious wedge-shaped characters, under whose mysteries one 
of the oldest literatures of the world lay hidden. We may well be surprised 
that so much has been accomplished by those who have devoted themselves 
with remarkable patience and assiduity to this diflScult task. We may safely 
say that the results which we can grasp to-day are meagre compared with 
those which we may legitimately hope to receive when further excavations 
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shall have been made, and greater accuracy and facility acquired in epi- 
graphy and interpretation. 

In his inaugural address on the "Fruits of Assyriology for the Compara- 
tive History of Religions" (^De Vrucht der Assyriologie voor de Vergelij- 
kende Geschiedenis der Godsdiensten. C. P. Tiele. 1877. pp. 29.), Prof. 
Tiele, of Leyden, says : "I cannot deny that those who wish to learn the re- 
ligion of the Babylonians and Assyrians and its history, and who consult for 
the purpose the work of Assyriologists, must be very careful, even suspicious, 
in their choice, and must not accept everything which is related until they 
have seen it with their own eyes in the text, or, at least, until it is supported 
with sufficient proof.'* All Assyriologists of repute recognize the need of 
making haste slowly. The study of the Assyrian language has been ham- 
pered with peculiar difficulties, quite apart from those occasioned by the 
cuneiform text. 

In the study of Assyriology the German scholars have easily taken the 
lead, and since Schrader published in 1872, his Assyrisch- Baby Ionise he 
Keilinschriften<i our best works on the subject have come from Germany. 

On account of the great interest taken in the remarkable discoveries in the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, a number of popular works have been 
written on the subject. One of the very best works of this character — and 
one which we hope to soon see translated — is the one before us, ''Assyria 
and Babylonia According to the Latest Discoveries.'* After a brief introduc- 
tion, the author, following Loftus, Layard, and Victor Place, gives us a 
vivid picture of ancient Babylonia and shows us how the land once teemed 
with life and industry, and of the cities containing thousands of people, and 
how the land was the center of a civilization which spread into Assyria, 
from thence to Asia Minor and Phoenicia, and from these to Greece and 
Rome, and from Rome to modern Europe. 

Our astronomical system came originally from the pla!ins of Chaldea. 
Mathemetics, measures of time and capacity, weights and scales, laws and 
government, and everything known in ancient times, received study and at- 
tention; while the arts of building, sculpture, painting, gem-engraving, 
metal-work, weaving, and many others made proportionate progress. The 
soil was generally fertile, and abundant crops of grain were raised ; fruit- 
growing and cultivation of flowers were also attended to with success. All 
this the author contrasts with the Babylonia of to-day, with the blighting in- 
fluence of Islam rule. 

In the third chapter the discovery of Nineveh is described. Rich, in 1818, 
conjectured that the mounds of Kouyunjik, opposite the modern town of 
Mosul, concealed the ruins of Nineveh, but it was not until the excavations 
of Botta in 1842, and Layard in 1845, that the remains of Dur-Sargon, and 
then of Nineveh itself, were revealed to the eyes of a wondering world. 
There is a slight error on pages 35, 142. Hormuzd Rassam, not Layard, 
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discovered the so-called "North Palace/' and with it the famous library of 
Assurbanipal. 

Chapter IV, describing the Sargon Palace, affords an opportunity of de- 
scribing the excavations in Babylonia, and the architectural genius of Assy- 
ria. Mention is made of Berlin and Philadelphia expeditions. 

Chapter V describes the Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions on the Nahr-el- 
Kelb. Chapter VI, "The Deciperment of Cuneiform Texts," is one of the 
most interesting in the book. The decipherment of the Assyrio-Baby Ionian 
-wedge-writing, i, ^., of the wedge-writing in the third column of the Achae- 
menian inscriptions, is based on the deciphering of the Old Persian wedge- 
writing in the first column, a work of genius on the part of Georg Friedrich 
Grotefend, who made out the names Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes. Eugene 
Bumouf, Christian Lassen, and Henry Rawlinson added to the list, and 
after the. Old Persian alphabet of forty signs had been fully deciphered, 
Hincks and Jules Oppert, Benfey and Spiegel carried on and completed the 
thorough investigation of the language. The samples of Babylonian- Assy- 
rian literature given in Chapter VII, shows a wonderfully wide range of sub- 
jects. Libraries were established at a very early period in all the great cities^ 
of the country, and plentifiilly stocked with books in papyrus and clay. The 
great library at Nineveh, which owed its magnitude and reputation to Assur- 
bani-pal, was filled with copies of the plundered books of Babylonia. A 
"whole army of scribes was employed in it, busily engaged in writing and 
editing old texts. The numerous examples given of Babylonian- Assyrian 
literature are very interesting, and are taken from Professor Shrader*s Cunei- 
form Library. 

Professor Kaulen concludes with a historical "Summary," giving an ac- 
count of the country and its inhabitants, languages, list of kings, religion,, 
arts, and commerce of the people. 

Chapter IX, gives a list of the principal German, French, and English 
works on Assyria and Babylon from Figiieroa in 1620, to Weisbach in 1890.^ 

This work has some ninety beautiful illustrations besides plans and maps* 

(Freiburg and St. Louis: B. Herder. 8vo., cloth, pp. 286. $1.75.) 

Sketches from a Nile Steamer. For the use of Travelers in Egypt* 
By H. M. and N. Tirard. 

Mrs. Tirard tells us in her preface that this book is intended for the use of 
steamboat passengers on the Nile who do not desire to bother with a guide- 
book, and in order to smooth their way through the confused chaos which 
Egyptian temples often present, the plans and descriptions have been made 
as easy and as full as a work of this size admits. After an introductory 
chapter on the proper books to read and dress to wear for the Nile traveler,, 
we embark with the author on the steamer Rameses^ on the 31st of January, 
at 10 A. M., and in a light, sketchy manner we are taken from Cairo to 
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Liixor, the great temples of Ancient Thebes, from Luxor to PhilaB,to Nubia, 
down the Nile from Aboo-Simbel to Kamak, and from Kamak to Assioot. 
The wonders of the Nile are on the whole accurately described, although 
the descriptions of some of the Theban temples are misleading, owing to the 
progress of recent excavations. We notice in the foot-note on page 242, M. 
Grebaut figures as M. "Grevant." 

The most interesting chapter in the book is the supplementary one on 
Cairo and its neighborhood. A graphic, account is given of the mosques, 
bazaars, sphinx, and the pyramids. 

The book is illustrated with some seventy-five sketches and plans drawn 
by Mrs. Tirard. It is just the book to read on the deck of a Nile steamer, 
and it will prove very interesting to those who have not had the pleasure of 
a voyage up the Nile. 

Mrs. Tirard is a member of the Committee and Local Honorary Secretary 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trlibner & Co. 1891. pp. 275. 6s.) 

The Soul of Man : An Investigation of the Facts of Physiolog- 
ical AND Experimental Psychology. By Dr. Paul Cams. 

Life being a definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both simulta- 
neous and successive, in correspondence with external coexistences and se- 
quences ; the two great divisions of life must ever be distinguished as, the 
one a correspondence that is both simultaneous and successive, and the other 
a correspondence that is successive only. The two great classes of vital phe- 
nomena which Physiology and Psychology respectively embrace, are broadly 
distinguished in this ; that while the one class includes both simultaneous 
and successive changes, the other includes successive changes only. 

Dr. Carus discusses the psychological problems from the standpoint of 
positive monism, at present the almost generally accepted view in philosophy 
and science. The increasing knowledge of the dependence of the thought- 
process on bodily functions is a result of monism, and has been made the 
w^atchword of the doctrine which considered mind and matter neither as sep- 
arated nor as derived from each other, but as standing in an essential and 
inseparable connection. 

Dr. Carus is a scholar and a philosopher, and we admire his scholarly 
treatment of this abstruse subject. We have read the work with a great deal 
of interest, and although we think that there are weighty scientific reasons 
especially in physics, but also in philosophy, opposed to this theory, it is 
foreign to the object of Biblia to discuss them here. 

Dr. Carus states his position very clearly, and although the reader may 
not accept his views, he will be well paid by reading the book. The work 
has 152 illustrations and diagrams. 

(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. pp. 446. Price, $3.00.) 
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From our Exchanges. 

Rev. Camben M. Cobern contributes to the May Homiletic Review the 
seventh of the series of articles on Egyptology, entitled, "An Ancient Egyp- 
tian Bible Commentary." 

"The Land is the oldest and newest Commentary on The Book. Stream 
and city, and indelible customs, inscribed tablet, papyrus-roll, obelisk, and 
sarcophagus, are every day stereotyping graphic illustrations of the Hebraic 
narrative. This commentary is so bulky that the present reviewer can do 
little more in this paper than mention a few selections from its treasures. 
Voluminous are the Fulfilled Prophecies to which The Land bears record, 
but only a few suggestive instances can be mentioned." 

An interesting article is contributed to the May Sunday at Home, entitled 
"The Race-Types of the Egyptian monuments." This article describes 
some of the casts of portraits from the temple of Karnak and other monu- 
ments at Thebes, and now deposited in the British Museum. The series 
consist of about one hundred and fifty plaster casts, comprising two hundred 
and sixty-eight heads. Some sixty photographs were also taken, and alto- 
gether the collection promises to throw new light on races of the old world 
"familiar long," but never truly known. They are portraits from life of 
yellow-skinned, pig-tailed Hittites of the plains of the Orontes and Eu- 
phrates, if not even from Judea ; of tall, fair-skinned, blue-eyed Amorites 
from the highlands of Canaan ; of negroes and dark peoples of the higher 
type from Cush ; of warlike and seafaring Philistines from the Palestinian 
lowlands, wearing strange helmets and casques ; of strong-looking, shaggy- 
maned Hyksos, suggestive of the Tartar hordes of Central and Northern 
Asia ; of Phoenicians with kilts richly striped and colored ; and at a later 
perio(^ of princely-looking Judean Captains of Shiskak's campaign against 
Rehoboam — dignified, high-bred and thoughtful-looking men of the highest 
Semitic type. The article is illustrated and accompanied by a photogravure. 

The May Sunday at Home contains also the eighth of the series of articles 
on the "Social Life among the Assyrians and Babylonians," by Prof. Sayce, 
entitled "The Religion of the People." 

The religion of Assyria and Babylonia was substantially the same. In 
both countries it was derived in the first ihstance from the beliefs of the early 
Accadian or Sumerian population. Every object and force of nature was 
supposed to possess a "spirit" or "life," corresponding to the "spirit" or 
"life" of man. It was because they were thus endowed with a spirit of their 
own that the stars journeyed through the sky, that the arrow sped through 
the air, or that the fire consumed the victim. Even the earth and the heavens 
were possessed of "spirits" of their own through which they were able to 
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act. All nature, in fact, was alive, but the life was like that of the individual 
man and manifested itself in the same way. To the primitive inhabitant of 
Chaldea, life and motion were synonymous terms. 

In the Nineteenth Century for May, Prof. Max Miiller has an article enti- 
tled, "On the Enormous Antiquity of the East." Egyptian chronology, no 
doubt, carries us much further than the chronology of India. Menes is sup- 
posed to have reigned 4,000 years B. C, and if we do not admit a division 
of the empire among different royal dynasties, the date of Menes might be 
pushed back even further, to 5,600 B. C. Lepsius, however, is satisfied 
with 3,892, and Liebleins with 3,893 ; but all Egyptian dates depend on the 
construction which we put on Manetho's dynasties, and on the fragments of 
papyri, like the Royal Papyrus of Turin. 

The chronology of the Old Testament is likewise constructive. The He- 
brew text, as we now possess it, cannot be referred to an earlier date than 
about 500 B. C. 

And what applies to Egypt and Judea, applies still more strongly to 
China. The historical traditions of China may reach back very far, but we 
must never forget one fact, which Chinese historians are very apt to forget^ 
viz., the destruction of all ancient books by the emperor Khin in 213 B. C. 

As to the early history of Babylon, it is well to learn to be patient and 
wait. The progress of discovery and decipherment is so rapid that what is 
true this year is shown to be wrong next year. 



Resolution of the Archaeological Institute. 

At its recent annual meeting, held in New York, on motion of Professor 
Chas. Eliot Norton, the Archaeological Institute of America voted as follows : 

Resolved^ That the Archaeological Institute takes a deep interest in the 
Archaeological Survey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund ; 
and that it believes, in the words of the Fund, that it will be "a wdfk wel- 
come to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, to artists, archaeolo- 
gists, travelers, and the world at large ;" and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 

Dr. William C. Lasvton has transmitted the resolution to Rev. Dr. Wins- 
low, to be forwarded to England. 



Palestine Exploration. 

Subscribers to the Palestine Exploration Fund and others will be glad to 
learn that Mr. F. J. Bliss, son of the president of the college at Beyrout, is 
now regularly at work at the Lachish Mound. Last year it was So far 
opened as to show that it contained the remains of a towa whose walls were 
twenty-eight feet thick. This year, with the aid of a portable railway, the 
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mound is to be thoroughly explored. Mr. Bliss brings to this work some 
training which he has received in Egypt and perfect familiarity with the 
people with whom he has to deal. 

The quarterly statement for April is at hand. Among the most interest- 
m^ items of information are the acceptance of the presidency by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in place of the Archbishop of York, deceased ; the 
proposed opening in Hanover square, London, of a room in which to ex- 
hibit interesting objects ; the recovery of the stolen Siloam inscription, though 
the stone has been broken in removal ; the discovery of a new arch which 
may lead to important revelations in connection with the temple approaches ; 
the initiation of measures for supplying Jerusalem with pure water ; the sug- 
gestion of evidence that the so-called Holy Sepulchre is an ancient Jewish 
tomb ; and valuable remarks upon the sites of mills and the Fuller's Field. 
Dr. Post continues his account of the land, condensing into small space a de- 
scription of land tenure, agriculture, and the physical, mental, moral and 
religious characteristics of the people. An ingenious study of the distribu- 
tion of the land into portions, in the prophecy of Ezekiel, and other papers, 
appear. 

To all subscribers of $2.50 a year, individuals, libraries, churches, Sunday 
schools or reading clubs, the Statement is sent gratuitously. To those who 
subscribe $5 or more, certain books, including the ''Twenty-One Years* 
Work," are presented in addition. All the books and maps issued by the 
Fund are sold at greatly reduced rates to subscribers. Information will be 
given and subscriptions will be gratefully received by the undersigned. All 
subscriptions appear in the Statements. The present season bids fair, if the 
needed funds are obtained, to add much to our knowledge of the Bible 
lands. Theodore F. Wright, 

j8 Quincy St-, Cambridge^ Mass. Honorary Secretary. 



• Archaeological Notes. 

We have no copies left of the April Biblia. We will give fifteen cents for 
every copy returned in good condition. We are able to supply copies only 
from August, 1890. Nearly every subscriber after reading the first copy re- 
ceived, writes for all of the back numbers. Since January we have received 
some twenty orders from public libraries for complete sets of Biblia, but 
are unable to supply them. 

The Archduke Rainer's collection of Egyptian papyri — including more 
than one thousand pieces in ten languages, and covering an unbroken period 
of 2,700 years of history — will shortly be arranged as a permanent exhibition 
in six rooms of the Industrial Art Museum at Vienna. An explanatory cat- 
alogue is being printed, under the superintendence of Prof. Karabacek, who 
has done so much towards the deciphering of these papyri. 
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We can sell at a great bargain Ebers' g^eat work, *'L*Egypte. Alexandrie 
et le Caire. — Du Caire a Philae. Par Georg Ebers. Traduction de Gaston 
Maspero." Magnificently illustrated with nearly i,ocx> full-page and smaller 
engravings. Two volumes. Small folio. Half morocco, gilt, cloth sides, 
gilt edges. Paris: Firmin-Didot^ i88o-'8i. 

This is a fine copy of the original edition, and cost $60. We have the 
privilege of selling this work at a very low price. 

Mr. A. H. Sayce, on his return from Upper Egypt, will find an invitation 
awaiting him to go back to Oxford with the title of professor. On the 
recommendation of the delegates of the common university fund, a decree 
will be proposed in convocation, creating for him a chair of Assyriology for 
a period of five years, with the annual stipend of JC150. It has long been 
known to Mr. Sayce's friends that he has always desired this academical rec- 
ognition of his favorite study, to which he has himself been devoted since his 
undergraduate days. 

Mr. Petrie, who at present is in Egypt, says: "This year an official spy 
has been appointed to watch me, although I have worked for eight years 
simply on my honor, and have not concealed anything from the Govern- 
ment. And I am told that I shall be charged for this benevolent attention 
an amount which is larger than the whole value of the things I remove. 
Meanwhile, a few miles off, natives have long been pillaging and destroying 
town and tombs unchecked in a scandalous manner, because the staff is in- 
sufficient to control them ! Those who know something of the state of offi- 
cialdom here can understand what all this means." 

Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
April, 1891 : Land Tenure, Agriculture, etc., in Palestine. By Rev. G. E. 
Post, M. D. — Barometrical Determination of Heights in Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon. By Prof. Robert H. West, M. A. — Proverbs and Sayings among 
the Spanish Jews. By Rev. J. E. Hanauer. — Notes on Palestine Inscrip- 
tions. By Rev. J. E. Hanauer. — The Lachish Inscription. By Prof. 
Sayce. — Entrance to the Holy Sepulchre. By Wm. Simpson. — Irrigation 
and Water Supply in Palestine. By Wm. Simpson. — Pits in the Shittim 
Plain. By Rev. James Neil. — Comparison of Temperatures in Palestine and 
in England in the Ten Years ending 1889. By Jas. Glaisher. — Mount Ho- 
reb. By J. Stow. — By Major Conder : I. Quotations of Psalms. II. 
Early Akkadians in Lebanon. III. Note on the Lachish Cornice. IV. 
The Hittite Prince's Letter. V. Notes on the Quarterly Statement. — On 
the Sculptured Tomb at Shefa 'Amar. By Herr Schumacher. — Millo : The 
Fuller's Field. By Geo. St. Clair. 
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A lecture of the greatest interest, not only to Orientalists, but also to all 
interested in Biblical research, was delivered recently at the Verein Nieder- 
wald of Vienna, by the distinguished Orientalist and linguist, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Heckler, chaplain to the British Embassy. It contains a foretaste of a 
paper which Mr. Hechler proposes to submit to the next Orientalist Con- 
gress in London. Ever since his student days he has been seeking for the 
key to harmonize the dates of the Kings of Judah and Israel, given in the 
Bible, and the dates of the Kings of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, and Persia. 
As he obser\'ed in the course of his lecture : "Whoever has carefully studied 
the histories of the ancient empires must be struck by the wonderfully truth- 
like appearance of the chronological and synchronistic data. No historian 
has ever ventured to give such a large number of dates as the Bible, which 
are made to synchronize with the dates of kings of other nations, thereby en- 
abling actual control. Thus the kings of Judah are made to synchronize 
with the kings of Israel, and many of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt and Persia." 
At the last Oriental Congress in Vienna, Mr. Hechler presented the first 
part of his researches, extending over twenty years. After another five years 
of arduous work he proposes submitting to the next Congress in London his 
complete charts, showing the histoiy of the world from Adam to Christ. 
Mr. Hechler has studied the Babylonian, Egyptian, and Coptic languages, 
in order to read their archaic inscriptions, and find out, if possible, the an- 
cient systems of dating public and private documents. A number of origi- 
nal Assyrian inscriptions were exhibited, dating back as far as the Deluge, 
and a new "squeeze" from Egypt, showing the well-known inscription of 
Pharaoh Shishak, in which he refers to his siege of Jerusalem and to the 
surrender of King Rehoboam, the son of Solomon. 

The site of David's tomb was known in the days of the Apostles (Acts 
ii : 29). Josephus, however, tells us it had been rifled by Hyrcanus, and 
later on by Herod, seeking treasure which had been supposed to be there 
buried. In the third century after Christ the site was lost. Sir Charles 
Warren thinks that the tomb of David was outside the north wall of Jerusa- 
lem, not far from the so-called Cotton Grotto, from which the stones for the 
Temple were quarried. Major Conder, again, thinks that the tombs of the 
kings of Israel and Judah still exist, and are those shown to travelers inside 
the present Church of the Sepulchre, known to travelers as the "tomb of 
Nicodemus." He points out that this is a very ancient tomb, which also 
would hold at least twelve bodies. Dr. Thomson thinks the mosque covers 
the true site. From all this it will be seen that nothing but excavations can 
settle the point. It may be that as the tomb of Rameses and Seti have been 
found, some day this royal tomb may also be brought to light. 

Hebron— now called El Khulil ("the friend of God," or "friend of the 
Merciful One ;" z. e. Abraham) — is the oldest town not now in ruins in the 
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world. It is a hill-city, being 3,029 feet above sea level, and, though so old, 
is still a thriving place. Its interest is in connection with the histories of 
Abraham and David. The dust of the patriarchs — nay, even their very- 
bodies — may remain, for they were embalmed, and we have seen of recent 
times how the bodies of Seti I. and Rameses II. have been discovered, un- 
rolled and photographed. So in the Cave of Machpelah may still be the 
bodies of Sarah and Abraham, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah. The 
Great Mosque or Haram now covers the tombs of these patriarchs. 

What remains for future explorers is to get access to the cave, beneath the 
floor of the interior of the mosque. It probably has not been entered for 
700 years at least. It is very diflicult to gain admission even to the mosque. 
The Prince of Wales and Dean Stanley visited it some years ago, and the 
Prince Albert Victor and George of Wales, accompanied by Sir Cliarles 
Wilson and Major Conder and others, were allowed on the 5th of April, 
1882, to pay a more extended visit. Major Conder made many careful ob- 
servations and plans, which were published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 

In the Austrian Museum at Vienna, there is a collection known as "Papy- 
rus Erzherzog Rainer," in which is a lot of paper from El Feyoom. This 
has been submitted to microscopical examination by Dr. J. Weissner, who 
finds that linen rags were extensively used for the manufacture of paper as 
far back as the ninth or even the eighth centuries, in fact the fiber is chiefly 
linen, though there are traces of cotton, hemp, and animal fiber in some 
specimens, and he urges that the credit of the invention lies with the East 
and not with Germany or Italy as some have supposed. Out of five hundred 
Eastern specimens of paper, not a single one was of raw cotton, and they 
had all been dressed similarly to modern papers, starch made from wheat 
and buckwheat being employed. Animal substances were not used before 
the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries for this purpose. 

American Oriental Society. — At the closing session of the meeting- 
held in Boston in May the following oflScers were elected : President, 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, editor of the New York Independent ; 
Vice-Presidents, President Daniel C. Oilman of Johns Hopkins University, 
Professor I. Henry Thayer of Harvard University, Professor Isaac H. Hall, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York ; Recording Secretary, Professor 
David G Lyon, Harvard University ; Corresponding Secretary, Professor 
Chas. R. Lanman, Harvard University ; Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, 
librarian of Yale College ; Treasurer, Professor Lanman ; Directors, Pro- 
fessor Haupt of Johns Hopkins University, Professor Gotthell of Columbia 
College, Professor Bloomfield of John Hopkins University, Professor Taylor 
of Andover Theological Seminary, Professor Hopkins of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Professor Frothingham of Princeton College, and Mr. Talcott Wil- 
liams of the Philadelphia Press. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 



The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious "Hyksos" Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and pterest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
•of Eg3rptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
-cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
:aroples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
"weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1863, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of ^ the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
•Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nse (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
liave been discovered ; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
l)ronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
l>€en cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews ; the early stages of the Route of 



the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; two most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis and Daphnse; and, 
lastly, a series of archseological surveys of 
the Delta have been made, most of the 
larger mounds having been measured and 
planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— 2W-«i-ifiMMutoA, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of tlie ** store-cities" built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer. Dr. Navilje, in his Memoir entitled 
**The Store-City of Pithom," in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.— iSan (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by the explorer, Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, in his Memoir entitled 
**Tanis," of which Part I. was distributed 
to Subscribers for 1884-5. 

lSS5.—TeU Nehireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
the discoverer, Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in 
his Memoir entitled "Naukratis," Part I., 
which was distributed to subscribers for 
1885-6. Part U., by Mr. Ernest A. Gard- 
ner, Director of the English School at 
Athens, is ready, and will be distributed 
to Subscribers for 1888-9. 

Also, during the same season, Saft-eU 
Hennehy discovered to be the town of 
Goshen, capital of the ancient district of 
that name. This excavation and its re- 
sults are described by the discoverer, M. 
Naville, in his Memoir entitled **Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh," distri- 
buted to Subscribers for 1886-7. 

1886.— 7W^ Defenneh, the Biblical "Tah- 
panhes" and the "Daphnae" of the classi- 
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In the coarse of its twenty-five years* 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the lH*nefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the follovnng: 

1. Excavations at Jebusalem. — These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons* 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the c?ty was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. The Recovery of the Synagogues 
OF Galilee, by Sib Chables Wilson. — 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. The Survey v.f Westebn Pales- 
tine. — This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R 
E., and Lieut. -Col. Kitchener, R E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita— some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 



4. The Arohjcolooioal Work of M. 
Clbbmont-Gaknbau. — Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archaeologist nmy be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod's Temple, the * *Vase of 
Bezetha,** the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and JafEa, &c. The famous 

^^oabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. The Geological Survey of Pal- 
estine, by Prof. E. Hull, F. R. S.— The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little— very little— idea of the Socie- 
ty's work in the past Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. Excavations at Jebusalem are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. The Subvey on the East of Jor- 
dan, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Amon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, **Heth and Moab," as well as an 
Immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiby into Mannebs and Cus- 
toms, Pbovebbs, Legends, Tbaditions, 
&o. — Readers of Dr. 'fhomson's **The 
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Inventory of Results in Egypt. 

IV. AM. 

"Pharaoh's Head," Ras Farun, is the great monolith shrine which at- 
tracted the early attention of archaeologists. It marks the most sacred place of 
Tell Nebesheh , which is situated about eight miles southeast of Tanis, and 
may be looked upon as an island in the midst of the Nile mud. 

The mounds of Lower Egypt were certainly more imposing in the early 
days of the Twelfth Dynasty than at the present time. Egypt is undergoing 
great physical changes. Where the Nile overflows, it raises the surface 
about four inches per century. An equal amount is canied off" from the sur- 
face of the mounds by the action of the wind, and deposited more especially 
in the lakes. Many of the cemeteries have been swept away by the wind, 
others are half denuded. The result has been the leveling of the surface of 
the desert, and the filling up of the lakes. The mounds were perhaps not 
less than thirty feet higher at the time of which we speak. 

Am, the capital of the nineteenth nome of Lower Egypt is found on eight 
different monuments closely connected with Tell Nebesheh. If Tanis be- 
longed to the same nome, Am would be the legal and religious capital 
w^hile the former city was of greater business importance. When Am dwin- 
dled away, the nome would take the name of its metropolitan city Tanis. 

We must not stop to write the history of the temple of Am. It passed 
through vicissitudes common to most of the Egyptian temples. 

The mode of founding a building in the Delta is peculiar. A space is 
cleared a foot or more larger on every side than the building to be erected. 
In some cases the space is excavated in hard rammed mud, the bottom being 
left quite level and flat. A wall of crude brick is built around this prepared 
space. The bottom is then covered with sand of variable depth, upon which 
the building is placed, standing clear of the retaining wall. The foundation 
deposits are buried a foot or so below the corner-stone and about two feet 
inward from each face of the same. 

At one hundred and seventy feet in front of the propylon of the temenos 
stood a column of red granite, surmounted by a statue of King Mineptah in 
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a kneeling attitude, overshadowed' by a hawk which stands behind him — a 
group which was unique until Roman times. 

It may frequently happen that the foundation deposits of the older temples 
cannot be reached because of the rise in the water-level since the building 
was erected. Such was the case with the temple of the Twelfth Dynasty at 
Am, though all the foundation deposits of the later temple of Aahmes were 
easily secured. Anything used in the foundation ceremonies became taboo 
to all other use, and was deposited in the foundation, or it was redeemed to 
ordinary use by burying beneath the corner its model of smaller and cheaper 
make. 

Two sphinxes and an altar, both belonging to the Twelfth Dynasty, bear 
inscriptions added by a later hand — a certain "chief of the chancellors and 
royal seal-bearer." There is no other case of a person not actually reigning 
w^ho has ventured to appropriate royal monuments in a public temple or the 
capital of a nome. This office seems to have been unique, and to have be- 
longed exclusively to the Hyksos rule. After the Hyksos had conquered 
Egypt they gradually imbibed that civilization which was in advance of their 
own. The Kings had little taste for the details of government, and left the 
civil organization about as they found it, to pursue its own way. "The 
chief of the chancellors and royal seal-bearer" was appointed to administer 
the government. This was the office to which Joseph was raised. — Gen. 
xli : 39-44, R. V. 

The opening of tombs in the cemetery as was the case at Tanis, is full of 
interest, and rewarded the explorer with a multitude of objects which add to 
our knowledge oi the religion and customs of the people who once lived and 
moved in Am. There seems to have been no established custom in regard 
to the direction in which the bodies of the dead w^re laid except in the Saite 
and Cypriote tombs. In the former the head lies toward the west or some- 
times the north ; in the latter toward the east or south. Besides other ob- 
jects the tombs yield many ushabti and scarabs. The different modes of 
burial were carefully observed, and the different forms of tombs and coffins 
industriously studied. 

The chief triad worshipped at Am consisted of the goddess Uat of the 
marshes, Khem of the desert, and the young Horus. 

T. TAHPANHES. 

The present caravan road into Egypt skirts the southern shore of Lake 
Menzaleh. After passing the southern end of the lake there is a sandy plain 
about a mile across. Menzaleh lies x>n the east, the Pelusian branch on the 
north, the fresh water lake through which the canal runs on the west, while 
on the south 'M faces the Syrian road. This spot being admirably adapted 
for a fortress was occupied as early as the time of Rameses II. 

When Psamtik I. fought his way to the throne and established the Twen- 
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ty-sixth Dynasty, he left in this place a strong garrison of Ionian and Carian 
troops, far enough from the Egyptians to avoid exciting them to revolt, and 
near enough to the frontier to guard against invasions from the east. 

This is the modem Defenneh ; and beneath the soil lay the ruins of the 
old fortress DaphnaT, Taphne, Tahpanhes. 

When Neco made his expedition against Assyria, the importance of main- 
taining a garrison at this site was recognized. Josiah was slain, Jehoahaz 
was deposed and removed to Egypt, and Jehoiakim was made tributary. 
*'The children also of Noph and Tahpanhes have broken the crown of thy 
head." — ^Jer. ii : i6. This first intercourse between the Jews and Greeks 
was augmented during the troublous times of the continual invasions and 
sieges of Jerusalem which drove so many as exiles into Egypt. These refu- 
gees naturally would stop at the frontier fortress where tiiey would be at 
least tolerated by the foreign and mixed population of Greeks, Phoenicians 
and Egyptians. 

Nebuchadnezzar set up Gedaliah as governor of Jerusalem, and retired 
with his abundant spoils. The new governor was quickly slain, the country 
fell into anarchy, and the responsible inhabitants fled into Egypt to avoid 
the vengeance of the great conqueror. **Johanan the son of Kareah, and all 
the captains of the forces, took all the remnant of Judah, that were returned 
(from all nations whither they had been driven), to sojourn in the land of 
Judah ; the men, and the women, and the children, and the king's daugh- 
ters, and every person that Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard had left 
with Gedaliah the son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and Jeremiah the 
prophet, and Baruch the son of Neriah ; and they came into the land of 
Egypt ; for they obeyed not the voice of the Lord : and they came even to 
Tahpanhes." — ^Jer. xliii : 5-7. 

Here then for twenty years — from 607 to 587 B. C. — there was constant 
intercourse between the Greeks and the most cultivated classes of the Jews. 
In this intercourse there would be the best possible opportunity for the in- 
troduction among the Jews of Greek ideas and Greek words. This may ex- 
plain the presence in Hebrew of Greek names for musical instruments and 
other objects. 

When Mr. Petrie reached Defenneh, he was startled to hear the brick 
ruins in the midst of the plain called '*The Palace of the Jew's Daughter." 

We continue the narrative of Jeremiah: ''Then came the word of the 
Lord to Jeremiah in Tahpanhes, saying. Take great stones in thine hand, 
and hide them iji mortar in the brickwork (or pavement) which is at the 
entry of Pharaoh's house in Tahpanhfes, in the sight of the men of Judah ; 
and say unto them. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel : Behold 
I will send and take Nebilchadnezzar the King of Babylon, my servant, and 
will set his throne upon these stonM that I have hid ; and he shall spread 
his royal pavilion over them. And he shall come, and shall smite the land 
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of Egypt ; such as are for death shall be given to death, and such as are for 
captivity to captivity, and such as are for the sword to the sword." — ^Jer. 
xliii: 8-1 1, R. V. 

This "brickwork" was an open-air platform such as is seen outside all 
great houses in Egypt. On this platform the inhabitants visit with their 
neighbors, drink coffee, and transact business. It would be especially im- 
j>ortant in front of a palace. Here guards could be assembled, goods un- 
laded, tribute received, levees held, and visitors received whom it might not 
be considered safe to invite into the palace itself. Here then our explorer 
has discovered the actual place where the symbolic ceremony, described by 
Jeremiah, occurred. Here Nebuchadnezzar "set his throne" and "spread 
his royal pavilion." 

Three terra-cotta cylinders, such as would be used for foundation stones, 
each bearing an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, were purchased some years 
ago from a native, by the Boulak Museum. Two years ago M. Gobe- 
nisheff purchased at Cairo a seal bearing the legend "L'eshalom Yirmeyahn," 
to the prosperity of Jeremiah. Both cylinders and seal may have come 
from Tahpanhes. 

The foundation deposits enabled Mr. Petrie to give more careful study to 
the ceremonies connected with laying the foundation of a building, the loca- 
tion of the deposits, and their meaning. There were also furnished in the 
numerous remains of pottery very acceptable material for the study of 
vase-painting with reference to dates, places, and mythologic represen- 
tations. 

Defenneh was especially rich in weights, yielding thousands of them to 
our explorers. Mr. Petrie has subjected these weights and those from Nau- 
kratis and other sites to a most masterly discussion. We cannot too much 
admire the remarkable skill he has displayed in marshalling these weights 
as in battalion, comparing, selecting, reducing, compelling their reluctant 
lips to speak forth their secrets, and fixing them for the study of future ages. 

J. N. Fradenburgh, 
President Red River Valley University, 

Wahpeton, N. D. 



Mr. Griffith's Report of the Archaeological Survey of Egypt. 

It is with feelings of unmixed gratitude to the great Society* which has 
accepted and fostered a timidly-suggested scheme, that I have the honour to 
present the first Report of the ArchaBological Survey of Egypt. Scanty it 
must be, for only a few chips from the busy workshop at Beni Hassan have 
found their way to me ; but I look forward to seeing the counterfeit present- 

* I desire especially to express my thanks to Professor R. S. Poole, whose timely aid and steady encourage- 
ment set the scheme on its legs and made it a reality. 
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ment of all that is most interesting in the paintings and sculptures which en- 
rich that wonderful group of tombs brought here to London, and finally pre- 
served from the attacks of every enemy. Such will be the worthy result of 
the labors of a single season. 

It is not difficult for one who has studied Egyptian archaeology in the 
country for some years to see what is required in order that the archaeologi- 
cal inheritance of so many centuries may not be swept away at the very mo- 
ment when the world appears ready to receive and appreciate it. What can 
be done to stem the torrent of absolute destruction ? Here and there a single 
tomb or temple can be put under lock and key by the action of the Govern- 
ment, or some learned society may undertake its restoration. But history, 
science and art demand more than this. The Nile valley contains a multi- 
tude of monuments and ruins — some partly described, some as yet almost 
unknown, but all alike exposed to the attacks of the dealer in antiquities, the 
quarryman and the wanton iconoclast. To collect all the information that 
can be gathered from all extant monuments appears to be the first step to 
take in this direction. Underground lie other stores of knowledge in the 
buried monuments, safe from all but the excavator's spade, and reserved for 
the enterprise of posterity. Lastly come the small antiquities, which when 
comprehended are not less instructive, and are much more unfailing than the 
monuments. These have only now begun to speak to the world, and their 
silent evidence is swept away wholesale from day to day. 

But a systematic archaeological survey of the monuments is now com- 
menced, and will furnish the best answer to the question propounded above. 
If the originals must vanish, they can at least be classified ; and plans and 
copies can, with time, money, and perseverance, be made of all. These 
copies can be rendered available for students in a space of moderate dimen- 
sions, while their publication on a reduced scale will hasten the rapid pro- 
gress of Egyptological science and research. 

In November, 1889, *^^ General Meeting approved the suggestion of an 
Archaeological Survey of Egypt. The idea present in my mind at that time 
was a rapid sketch-survey, to result in an elaborate catalogue of monuments, 
with references to all publications, the object being to point out in detail 
w^hat work had been accomplish^ and what still required to be done. 

For many months the matter remained at a standstill. No one appeared 
ready to undertake the work. At length Mr. Eraser, who had not only man- 
ifested great interest in Egyptian antiquities, but had sent me copies of some 
important inscriptions from the neighborhood of Minyeh, was engaged to 
prepare a large block for removal from Tell Basta. His offer to assist in the 
excavations, or in the survey, followed, and was accepted. 

At this juncture Mr. Newberry also volunteered to take up the work. 

We first planned a sketch-survey from Minyey to Siftt (AssyClt) . Our en- 
deavor to prepare for this survey showed the impossibility of attaining any 
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satisfactory result. Mr. Newberry then proposed to take up a small district 
and treat it exhaustively, which seemed to me the only practicable and satis- 
factory course. We then selected a district which contained three well- 
known groups of monuments, namely : certain tombs of the Vlth Dynasty 
at Kfim-el-Ahmar, opposite Minyeh on the north ;♦ the celebrated group of 
Beni Hasan tombs to the southward (Xllth Dynasty) ; and two miles farther 
up the river, the grottoes of Speos Artemidos (XVIIIth Dynasty). The 
district is only fifteen miles long. The above monuments are excavated in 
the eastern cliffs, but the western bank has scarcely been explored at all. 

For this little section of the valley of the Nile, we thoroughly examined at 
the British Museum all works of authority, both published and in manu- 
script. It is, however, doubtful whether the whole of the present season 
will not be occupied in copying one single group of monuments. At Beni 
Hasan are thirty-nine tombs, twelve of which are inscribed, while eight of 
these twelve are not only inscribed but painted. The rest are plain, but 
there are altogether twelve thousand square feet of painted wall-surface. 
The outlines of these paintings are blurred, the colors are dim, and all the 
surfaces are defaced by the bats, the smoke, the graffiti of modern tourists, 
the wanton injuries inflicted by the natives, and the oils and other prepara- 
tions of former copyists. 

All these twelve thousand square feet have to be puzzled out and the col- 
ors identified, while a faithful transcript, of which every detail is of as much 
importance as the ensemble^ must be made by means of tracing-paper. 

Let him who would realize what this means mount a ladder and trace a 
fresco in one of our ancient churches. He will then appreciate the steady 
devotion of the copyist to his task of twelve thousand square feet. 

The paintings are in a worse state than they were fifly years ago, and it is 
a very fortunate circumstance for us that the Hay Collection of Drawings, 
made between 1826 and 1837, is at the British Museum. These drawings 
have preserved for us many subjects now obliterated. f The portfolios of the 
late Sir Gardner Wilkinson also contain a few memoranda of value for the 
work at and about Beni Hasan. The notes and drawings which he collected 
— unlike Hay's great Collection, which was hardly ever utilized for publica- 
tion — ^was the stock from which the celel?rated Egyptian traveler drew the 
materials for his numerous archaeological works. There is, therefore, less 
of novelty in them ; but our sincere thanks are none the less due to Miss 

♦As far as I can learn, these tombs, which are described by ChampoUion, Lepsius and Prisse, are now en- 
tirely destroyed. 

+From 1826 to 1837 Robert Hay was almost constantly at work in Egypt, and he employed also several ex- 
cellent artists. But his own share of the work was most important. Besides a multitude of landscape subjects, 
architectural subjects and drawings of small antiquities by him, the very numerous and important inscriptions 
in the collection are copied by his skilled hand. Having worked through most of his diaries and portfolios, I 
am now in a position to state that the copies from the tombs of Siut which I attributed to Burton and Arundale, 
were all, or nearly all, by the indefatigable organizer of the expedition ; his only assistant at Siut being Mr. 
Laver. 
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Lovett and Sir Vauncey Crewe for having deposited on loan for our use a 
collection which will undoubtedly prove from time to time to be of very great 
value. 

Mr. Newberry started from England on November 5th, taking with him 
annotated tracings, photographs, and copies of all the published scenes and 
inscriptions necessary for his purpose. On the 25th he reached Beni Has- 
an, and, thanks to Mr. Eraser's knowledge of the country and the people,, 
had no difficulty in settling down for his first campaign. The tombs in 
Egypt have often afforded pleasant and secure lodging for explorers. In 
this case an uninscribed tomb, "No. 15," has been "adapted." 

Selected portions of the Beni Hasan inscriptions were long ago copied 
w^ith great accuracy by Lepsius. Hay's copies are also good, and suggested 
to me some important emendations, some of which are now verified. The 
progress of science and the rectification of the copies will enable us to give a 
much improved account of them. It is intended to copy carefully a speci- 
men of every colored hieroglyph ; and in the scenes, the colors of all impor- 
tant details will be reproduced. By this means much light will be thrown 
on the origin of hieroglyphic signs, and on the nature of the objects depicted. 
Mr. Blackden, an artist who has turned his attention to Egyptian subjects 
with great success, is now assisting Mr. Newberry in the coloring. 

While the tombs were being cleared of rubbish, some very interesting ob- 
jects came to light — namely, the chisels with which the tombs were exca- 
vated. They are wedge-shaped, six to ten inches long, chipped from the 
boulders found thereabouts. The description that I have received is vague, 
but undoubtedly they will excite a great deal of interest when brought to 
England. Two pots were also found, containing about 1,000 small bronze 
Roman coins of the fourth and fifth centuries A. D., some of Arcadius, 
Marcianus, and Leo. 

A pit was excavated in part of one of the uninscribed tombs : it contained 
three skeletons, with pottery and beads "oi the XVIIIth and XlXth Dy- 
nasty," and a broken stela of the Xllth Dynasty, giving the name of a man 
and his wife. The former is Nekht ; his father's name also was Nekht, and 
his mother's Hotepu. He appears to have been steward to one of the great 
princes who were interred in the principal tomb. 

A good harvest of Coptic graffiti has also been gathered from among the 
ruins of various Coptic edifices in the neighborhood of Beni Hasan. Most 
fortunately Mr. Headlam, fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford, happened 
to come that way, and was kind enough to verify the copies. 

It is very satisfactory to find that the survey has met with the warmest ap- 
proval of many members of the Egyptian Government. General Sir F. 
Grenfell, himself a connoisseur in Egyptian archaeology, after visiting Beni 
Hasan, proffered a donation of £25 towards obtaining an artist to assist in 
the work ; since when. Sir John Fowler, President of the Egypt Exploration 
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Fund, has generously given another JC25 for the same purpose. Baker Pasha 
has secured for our workers the assistance of the police authorities of the dis- 
trict, and many others have expressed their approval in the heartiest manner. 
Mr. Newberry reports that tourists have visited the tombs of Beni Hasan 
at the rate of a hundred a week ; and it is to be hoped that the choice of that 
group of monuments may result in some material support to the Survey 
Branch of the Exploration Fund. 



Semitic Literature and History. 

AS ILLUSTRATED IN A NEW MUSEUM RECENTLY OPENED AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The large and well-lighted rooms in which these articles are contained 
are known as the Harvard Semitic Museum, a new department, for which 
the college is indebted to J. H. Schiff of New York. Some time ago he 
gave to Harvard $io,cxx) for the purchase of objects of this kind, and his 
contribution is believed to be the first ever given toward the foundation of a 
strictly Semitic museum. To this end Professor D. G. Lyon of the divinity 
school was commissioned to go abroad as a buyer last year, and he spent 
three months in London, Paris and Berlin, with the most satisfactory re- 
sults, and with the expenditure of only about one-half of the sum donated. 
Professor Lyon regards as one of the most important features of the collection 
the casts of some of the great Semitic monuments in the British Museum and 
the Louvre, of which the most interesting are probably the Assyrian-Baby- 
lonian clay books and stone art remains. These, he says, have a three-fold 
interest. They come from the oldest branch of the Semitic stock ; they rep- 
resent a civilization the oldest known, the Egyptian possibly excepted, and 
they illustrate Hebrew as well as Babylonian history, so intimately were 
these two peoples connected. These casts have, for purposes of instruction, 
a value almost equal to the originals. Many of the most valuable Semitic 
objects now in the great museums have never been moulded for reproduc- 
tion, and the museum authorities are less disposed than formerly to run the 
risk in moulding. 

First in importance, partly on account of its antiquity, is an obelisk of 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (858-824 B. C), on which is an inscription of 
about two hundred lines, giving a record of his wars in chronological order. 
The reliefs represent submission of foreign kings and rows of bearers of 
tributes. On the front is the kneeling figure of Jehu, king of Israel. The 
original was brought from Nimrud by Sir Henry Layard, and is now in the 
British Museum. It is about seven feet high and about two and one-half 
feet square at the base. 

Next in chronological order is a monument of Sargon, king of Assyria 
(729-705 B. C.) In front in bold relief is a figure of the king and divine 
symbols. On the sides is an inscription recording his wars and the submis- 
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sion of the island of Cyprus. The monument was found near modem La- 
maka, Cyprus, and is in the British Museum. 

Following this is an immense tablet, on which is a bas-relief of Sennach- 
erib, king of Assyria (705-681 B. C), at Lachish, on a richly ornamented 
throne on a hill. Behind are attendants in a royal tent. Facing the king 
are his officers, receiving instructions. On the left are the men of Lachish, 
submitting to the king. Below are soldiers, horses, etc., and ascending the 
hill toward the king are two officers. This campaign is recorded in II. 
Kings, 18, 19, and in Isaiah, 36, 37. T^e original is in the British Museum. 

A stone tablet or book in one of the cases contains an inscription of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, King of Babylon (605-562 B. C), recording the building oper- 
ations of the king. There are ten columns of writing, four on either side 
and one on either edge. The original was found in the ruins of Babylon in 
the early part of this century by an officer of the East Indian Company, and 
is now in its library in London. 

Another cast of equal importance is of a fragment of the eleventh tablet of 
the Babylonian poem, usually called the "Izdubar Epic," the eleventh tablet 
of which records the story of the Deluge parallel to the account in Genesis. 
The original is in the British Museum. 

In the collection are three ingenious and interesting relics known as "case 
tablets." They are clay records of legal, private and social transactions en- 
closed in a clay case, on which is inscribed a verbatim copy of the inscrip- 
tion inside, the object being to more surely guard against its loss. The cases 
of two are broken, showing the interior tablet. They were written during 
the reign of a king of Babylon, who was in power 2200 years before Christ. 
The third, which is intact and sealed, records a legal decision rendered 545 
B. C, against a man charged with being a thief. 

A very interesting series of tablets relate to the career of Assurnazirpal, 
king of Assyria (883-858 B. C), which is told in a number of bas-reliefs. 
In the first he is shown beside a sacred tree, surrounded by deities and nu- 
merous sacred symbols. Across the whole are inscriptions giving the king's 
genealogy and a number of the principal events of his reign. These are re- 
peated on all the tablets he had made to perpetuate his fame. He is next 
shown in a chariot on a hunting expedition, accompanied by attendants. 
Following these came an eagle-headed deity, an Assyrian goddess with four 
wings and arrayed as a priest, engaged in offering sacrifices. The king is 
next seen attended by his favorite deity, drinking wine served by numerous 
attendants. His martial deeds are commemorated by a series of scenes 
showing him at the head of his army, in the act of defending a city defended 
by men on the top of its walls. Then he is seen pursuing the retreating 
^nemy, who are striving to escape by swimming across a stream on inflated 
bladders. 

Tablets described above afford little more than a suggestion of what is to 
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be seen in the museum. Before the formal opening Mr. and Mrs. SchifT 
visited the room and examined with much interest the arrangement and clas- 
sification of the collection as exhibited by Professor Lyon, who is acting as- 
curator. They were particularly pleased with the collection of manuscripts, 
which number some two hundred, and includes specimens in Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Syriac and Babylonian, and also the Arabic, Cufic and Turkish coins. 
They expressed the greatest satisfaction and exhibited some surprise that but 
one-half of the fund had been expended. 



Egypt and Syria During the XlXth Dynasty. 

In his memoirs on the Hittites published by the Religious Tract Society,. 
Professor Sayce tells us that, as a result of the treaty between the two kings, 
' "Syria was handed over to the Hittites as their legitimate possession ; Egypt 
never again attempted to wrest it from their possession, and if the Hittite 
yoke was to be shaken off it must be through the efforts of the Syrians them- 
selves." Mr. Henry W. Howarth, in a letter to the Academy >, says: '^Of 
this I know of no evidence whatever. Nothing of the kind appears in the 
treaty itself, nor in any document accessible to me. So far as I can see,. 
Ramses continued to the end of his days to be the suzerain lord of the petty 
chiefs of Canaan as far north as beyond Kadesh, where the Hittite domin- 
ions began. The same was the case with his successor Meneptah, who- 
seems to have cultivated the friendship of the Hittites, and sent them a w^el- 
come supply of corn when they were pressed. Brugsch has published some 
notices of the doings of his officials in Syria, pointing to the business-like 
dealings of an over-chief with his vassals ; and I know of nothing in the 
shape of evidence to show that he was not complete master of the country^ 
during his reign, and that the same state of things did not continue till the 
end of the dynasty." Replying to this .Prof. Sayce says : "Our knowledge 
of the external history of Egypt from the death of Ramses to the end of the 
XlXth Dynasty, apart from the Libyan invasion, is confined to a few notices- 
which belong to the earlier part of Meneptah's reign. At this time the cities, 
of the Philistines were still garrisoned by the Egyptians, and the Phoenician 
cities of the north seem to have admitted the suzerainty of the Egyptian king. 
But, otherwise, Palestine was free from Egyptian interference. When light 
dawns again, we find that the tables have been turned, that Egypt has been 
conquered by Syrians, and that the XlXth Dynasty has been supplanted by 
a Syrian named Arisu. Manetho, in his version of the Exodus, transfers 
this event to the reign of Amenophis or Meneptah, the son of Rhampses. 
(Ramses II.), who, he states, was obliged to fly to Ethiopia with his little 
son Sethos or Seti II., while Egypt was given up for thirteen years to the 
combined forces of the lepers under Osarsiph and Canaanitish invaders from 
Jerusalem. Whatever truth there may be in this story, the Old Testament. 
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(Ezek. xvi : 2) tells us that Jerusalem was at one time in Hittite hands, and 
the Tel-el- Amama tablets make it clear that this happened after the fall of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty." 



Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

To the Editor of Biblia: 

The following subscriptions to the general fund since May i and down to 
June 20 are gratefully acknowledged; subscriptions to the "Survey Fund" 
not being included, and to appear in the August Biblia : 

Thomas Doane $ 5.00 



Enoch Lewis $ 5.00 

William G. Mather 25.00 

Mrs. Henry Ledyard 5.00 

Rev. David J. Ogden 5.00 

Miss Hannah P. Kimball. . . . 5.00 

Mrs. G. Rowland Shaw 10.00 

Mrs. a. L. Andrews 25.00 

Charles P. Keith 5.00 

Hon. Charles G. Stevens. . . . 5.00 

Ralph H. Ensign 5.00 

Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, LL. D. 5.00 

Edgar G. Miller 5.00 

Miss Laura Norcross 25.00 

Mrs. Sarah E. Mason 5.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank Wood. . 25.00 
Emerson-Browning Club. ... 5.00 
Miss Elizabeth M. Stevenson, 5.00 
Miss Emily Hinds Thomas. . 10.00 

Miss Caroline C. Thayer 10.00 

Rev. Arthur Brooks 5.00 

Miss Helen Collamore 10.00 

Miss Eliza Collamore 10.00 

Emory Cobb 5.00 

John L. Bremer 10.00 

Hon. Franklin MacVeagh. . . 5.00 

F. G. McKean, U. S. N 10.00 

Mrs. William Thaw 25.00 

Mrs. Maria L. Corliss 5.00 

McRee Swift <,.oo 

Pres. L. Clark Seelye, D.D.. 5.00 

Hon. Richard Goodman 5.00 

Hon Chas. Butler, LL.D. 25.00 
Thomas H. Russell 5.00 



Miss Fanny B. Robbins 5.00 

F. A. Hoffman 5.00 

John B. Stebbins 5 00 

Mrs. James Means 5.00 

Mrs. EJdwin Parsons 5.00 

Hon. J. Henry Stickney 10.00 

E.J. Balch... 5.00 

Mrs. Henry M. Saville 5.00 

Jacob H. Schiff 25.00 

Rev. John Sellwood 5.00 

Rev. Chauncey Murch, D.D. 5.00 

Edward G. Mason 5.00 

L. Duncan Bulkley, M D 20.00 

Edward N. Perkins 5.00 

Miss Frances W. Blackwell . . 5.00 

Mrs. George D. Phelps. . . 25.00 

Miss Rebecca S. Lowrey 5.00 

John S. Kennedy 25.00 

Geo. Foster Peabody 5.00 

Miss Leila R. Martin 5.00 

E. J. Dunning 5.00 

Mrs. Harriet S. Rice 7.00 

Rev. A. St. John Chambre. . 5.00 

George M. Young 5.00 

Charles W. Smith 5.00 

Miss Anna M. Hayes 5.00 

Samuel W. Rodman 5.00 

Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D. D. 11.50 

R. S. Fulton 15.00 

Frederick Hubbard 10.00 

Rt. Rev. Nelson S. Rulison. . 5.00 

Mrs. Edwin Packard 5.00 
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Prof. B.L.Gildersleeve,LL.D. 

William G. Benedict 

Charles M. Rhodes 

Frank Wayland Fellowes .... 

John P. Tarbell 

Julius Sachs, Ph. D 

Rev. W. W. Arterbury, D.D. 

Samuel N. Brown 

Mrs James Greenleaf 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D. 

Hiram Hitchcock 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cone 

Rev. William Ross, D.D. .\ . 
Prof. Wm. H. Green, D. D. . 
George Warren Hammond. . . 
Mrs. Geo. Warren Hammond 
Rev. Wm. W. Adams, D. D. 

George H. Norman 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D.D 

Miss Louise H. Coburn 

Miss Helen A. Brigham. . . 

Miss Abby H. Johnson 

Joseph Moore, Jr 

William G. Johnston. . 

George C. Shattuck 

J.M.Allen 

R. D. Douglass 

Prof. Allan Marquand . . . 

William G. Means 

Henry W. Nelson, Sr 

Hon. C. W. Kingsley 

Rev. I. Newton Stanger, D.D. 

F. W. Osborn 

Henry M. Lovering 

William W. Wickes 

William F. Havemeyer 
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$ 5.00 Mrs. Arthur W. Benson $ 5.00 

5.00 Pres. Samuel C.Bartlett,D.D. 5.00 

10.00 Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D. . 5.00 

5.00 Mrs Lowe Emerson 5.00 

5.00 A. Beekman Cox 5.00 

5.00 Miss Mary E. Graydon 10.00 

5.00 Alexander M. White. . /. . 25.00 

5 .00 Miss Georgiana Willard . . 25.00 

10.00 Edward Worthington 10.00 

5;oo Gen. Alex. S. Webb, LL.D. 10.00 

25.00 Rev. Wm. T. Reynolds 5.00 

25.00 William G. White 5.00 

5.00 Col. Samuel D. Bailey 5.00 

5.00 Edwin H. Baker 5.00 

10.00 Mrs. Alex. McWhorter.. 25.00 

10.00 Thomas MacKell A R, Ph.D. 25.00 

5.00 Mrs. J. Dorman Steele 5.06 

5.00 Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 5.00 

5.00 Henry G. Marquand 25.00 

5.00 Andrew E. Douglass 5.00 

26.25 ^^- ^^v. Henry B. Whipple. 5.00 

25.00 F. Colli ingwood 5.00 

5.00 Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. . . . 5.00 

5.00 Edward S. Loop 5.00 

7.00 Charles M. Davis 5.00 

10.00 Hon. Wm. W. Greenough. . . 10.00 

5.00 Mrs. J. H. Devereux 25.00 

25.00 Mrs. M. E. Salisbury. 5.00 

5.00 Mrs. Theodore Sterling 5.00 

5.00 Prof. Edward Y.Hincks,D.D. 5.00 

25.00 John Wilson U.25 

5.00 Rev. Montgomery Schuyler. . 5.00 

5.00 Miss R. H. Barrow 5.00 

5.00 Miss Emma C. Grafflin 10.00 

5.00 Gilmor Meredith 5.00 

10.00 Rev. John H. Hey wood 5.00 



I earnestly urge our claims upon all readers of this magazine. The finan- 
cial year closes on July 31, and I am over $1600 behind in subscriptions 
compared with those of 1890 at this date. 

William C. Winslow. 

5^5 Beacon SU, Boston^ June 20, i8gi. 
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Subscribers to the Palestine Exploration Fund 

THROUGH T. F. WRIGHT, HONORARY SECRETARY. 

Miss Louise Kennedy, Concord, Mass., $25 ; Mrs. Mary T. Goddard, 
Newton, Mass., $20; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Cambridge, Mass., John 
Bentley, Esq., New York, Rev. E. A. Hoffmann, D.D., New York, Miss 
Mary A. Sharpe, Wilkesbarre, Penn., $10; Hon. D. L. Webster, Boston, 
Hon. J. A. Lane, Boston, Mr. P. D. Keith, Bridgewater, Mass., Fall River 
N. C. Society, Mass., B. D. Bailey, Esq., Providence, R. I., Rev. E. L. 
Fleck, Sidney, Neb., Rev. D. M. Ramsey, Lowdesboro, Ont., J. W. Car- 
ter, Esq., Boston, J. H. Stickney, Esq., Baltimore, Rev. John Worcester, 
Newtonville, Mass., Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton, Ohio, Rev. G. E. 
Shiras, Linona, Florida, H. E. Pierrepont, Esq., Brooklyn, Mrs. C. Wil- 
liams, Nashua, N. H., C. C. Morgan, Esq., Boston, W. A. Stewart, Esq., 
Cincinnati, Wellesley College, Mass., Rev. J. Easter, Ph.D., Port Gibson, 
N. Y., Mrs. T. A. Hopkins, Rochester, Rev. S. M. Warren, Boston, W. 
J. Smith, Esq., Stanton, Penn., F. G. McLean, U. S. N., Washington, 
Rev. W. C. Winslow, D.D., Boston, Rev. William Ross, Bridgeport, Ct., 
T. F. Wright, $5 ; Miss Mary A. Wright, Boston, Rev. H. W. Wright, 
Boston, Rev. W. D. Leland, N. Weymouth, Mass., Congiegational Library, 
Boston, Rev. C. F. Hoffman, D.D., West End, N. J., Rev. I. M. Attwood, 
D.D., Canton, N. Y., Rev. S. S. Seward, New York, Miss A. E. Seam- 
mon, Chicago, Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., Boston, Frank Wood, Esq., 
Mrs. Frank Wood, Boston, Miss E. H. Pearson, Boston, A. B. Stevens, 
Esq., Ann Arbor, Mich., J. H. Perry, Esq., Worcester, Mass., Mrs. M. F. 
Huntingdon, Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. L. S. Safford, Spencer, Mass., F. M. 
Mathews, Esq., New York, Rev. G. Reiche, Topeka, Kansas, Rev. J. L. 
Ewell, Milbury, Mass., F. P. Bamefield, Esq., Pawtucket, R. I., J. W. 
McNary, Esq., Dayton, Ohio, Rev. W. W. Moore, D.D., Hampden-Sid- 
ney, Va., Prof. J. W. Beardslee, Holland, Mich., Dr. J. H. Morrison, 
Connersville, Ind., Rev. W. W. Atterbury, New York, S. J. Sanger, Esq., 
Boston, Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord, Mass., Rev. J. E. Werven, 
Arlington, Mass., Boston N. C. Society, Roxbury N. C. Society, Mass., 
Rev. H. Dickey, Prince Edward Island, Miss F. E. Harding, Reib Valley, 
Va., C. C. Lasby, Esq., Brooklyn, Miss F. B. Cook, Brooklyn, $2.50. 



Palestine Exploration. 

While everyone is eager to know the results of the excavation of Tell 
Hesy, now going on under the superintendence of Mr. F. J. Bliss, yet noth- 
ing further will be told till the July Statement is issued. But assurance can 
be given that this site of ancient Lachish has been thoroughly examined in 
the belief that we may thereby obtain the means of discriminating the work 
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of the periods from that preceding the Israelitish occupation down to modem 
times. 

A Moslem Effendi privately writes : 
" I hope you will excuse me for not writing sooner because many things prevented me and 
especially Ramadan, which always makes me feel very weak and not at all inclined to write or 
to do anything else. I have lately visited Hebron. You would be surprised to see how much 
it is improved, and many new buildings and much more cultivation. A great deal of the old 
oak [known as Abraham's] is gone, but enough remains to show what it is. The building 
round about Jerusalem is increasing. The railroad is going on nicely. We have heard through 
the papers about the influenza. The poor people of Chicago have suffered much. I suppose it 
will interfere with the world's fair. I shall soon send some pottery for you." 

Our Eastern brother may rest easy about Chicago. It can perfectly well 
attend to influenza and fairs and politics at the same time. Chicago is not 
Jerusalem. 

When lecturing here and there on the progress of Palestine Exploration I 
find that great interest is felt by all religious people, and that they closely 
examine and make copies of diagrams of inscriptions, buildings and other 
monuments. These illustrations and many more may always be found in 
the Quarterly Statements which are sent gratis to those who send $2.50 or 
more to the Fund. Remittances may be made through, and all information 
as to m.aps and publications may be obtained from 

Theodore F. Wright, 
j8 Quincy St*^ Cambridge^ Mass. Honorary Secretary. 



The annual report of the Bodleian Library at Oxford has just been pub- 
lished. The librarian, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, reports among the gifts, frag- 
ments of an Egyptian litany to the Sun, and two Coptic pap)rri from Rev. 
G. J. Chester. The committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund presented a 
large number of Hebrew and Arabic fragments found in Egypt, which were 
formed into seven volumes. One of these is an early fragment of a previously 
unknown treatise on the controversy respecting David, Prince of the Exile. 
Of the Hebrew manuscripts purchased, no fewer than thirty-eight are vol- 
umes of fragments from the ruins of an ancient synagogue at Cairo. These 
comprise some fragments of the Babylonian Talmud written in 11 23, and 
thus older than any similar MS. yet known ; an almost complete prayer-book 
according to the Egyptian rite, of which no other copy is known. 

The librarian has personally commenced arranging the accumulations of 
inscribed fragments of papyrus, etc. Each fragment or group of fragments 
is placed between two sheets of glass (the edges of which are bound with 
cloth) , so as to leave both sides visible ; and the frames Ihus made are stored 
in specially construct^ cabinets. The number of fram^ finished in 1890 
was about 80. Many of the fragments are Egyptian. 
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Book Reviews. 

Lehrbuch dkr -^gypto-Arabischen Umgangssprache, MIT Uebungkn 
UND EiNEM Gloss AR. 

We have received from Dr. Karl VoUers, Director of the Khedival Library 
at Cairo, this manual of the Egypto- Arabic language of conversation, vsrith 
exercises and a glossary. 

Since the epoch of Mohammed, Arabic has been the literary language, in 
full possession of all its forms, of its copious vocabulary, and, one might say, 
perfect as ever. In the literary language there can be no question of dialects. 
It is a language fixed once for all, and which must die out such as it is, 
without leaving any varieties behind it. But the same cannot be said of the 
spoken tongue, wrhich, however little differing from the other, differs from 
it precisely by one of those changes that constitute the very life of so many 
languages — that is, the transition from the synthetic to the analytic state. 

The words and names handed down to us from antiquity as Arabic — 
whether in the cuneiform inscriptions, the Bible, or the writers of Greece 
and Rome — are easily recognizable as such, unless when they have under- 
gone corruption in the course of transmission. Since Mohammed's time, 
however, the changes have been more rapid and numerous ; and by this time 
the natives of Syria, Egypt, and Morocco, would perhaps have been scarcely 
intelligible to one another had it not been for the link of a common literature, 
commencing with the ancient poets and the Koran. 

The present dialectic varieties are those of Barbary, Arabia, S)a'ia and 
Egypt. The last three are allowed to differ but slightly, each possessing a 
number of local terms and peculiar expressions, but the divergence goes no 
farther. 

The literary Arabic was probably never spoken, but only used in books. 
The vulgar or really spoken Arabic is divided into the \ Eastern branch, or 
Miishrak, subdivided into dialects of Syria, Egypt, etc. ; and the Western 
branch, or M6grab, subdivided into dialects of Tunis, Tripoli, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, etc. The best Arabic is spoken in Belad-uz Hedjaz, or the Petrean 
Arabia, and also in Syria, especially in Aleppo and Damascus ; the worst is 
spoken in Africa and Morocco. 

For the Syrian Dialect a useful book is the Grammaire Arabe VtUgaire 
of Cftussin de Perceval (fourth edition, 1858) ; and for the Algerian the 
Elements de la Langue Algerienne of A. P. Pihan (1851). The Maltese 
has been treated by Vassali, GrammaHca della Lingua Maltese^ second edi- 
tion, 1827 ; and by Gesenius in his Versuch fiber die Maltesiche Sprache. 

The Bible translations and various publications of the missionaries in Sy- 
ria, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, and various points of Northern Africa, are 
altogether in vulgar Arabic., as the only Arabic in tctual use and of really 
practical importance. 
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The Arabic spoken by the middle and higher classes in Egypt is generally 
inferior, in point of grammatical correctness and pronunciation, to the dia- 
lects of the Bedamese of Arabia, but is better than those of Syria. 

Of the peculiarities of the structure of the Egyptian dialect of Arabic, the 
most remarkable are, the annexation of the letter ' 'sheen" in negative phrases, 
in the same manner as the word *'pas" is used in French; as "mdyerdash," 
for "ma yerda," "he will not consent ;" "md hoosh teiyib" (vulgarly "mesh 
teiyib"), for "ma huwa teiyib," "it is not good;" the placing the demon- 
strative pronoun after the word to which it relates; as "elbeyt de," "this 
house ;" and a frequent unnecessary use of the diminutive form in adjectives : 
as '*sugheiyir" for "sagheer," "small;" "kureiyib" for "kareeb," "near." 
The fifth letter of the alphabet is pronounced by the natives of Cairo, and 
throughout the greater part of Egypt, as g in give ; while, in most parts of 
Arabia, and in Syria and other countries, it receives the sound of y in joy- 
Numerous examples are given by De Sacy {Grammaire Arabe^ I., pp. 17, 
18) . Dr. Voller's work is intended for students who wish to acquire the 
Egyptian dialect without having previously studied the literary Arabic. The 
best grammar for this purpose in Spitta's Grammatik des Arabischen Vul- 
gardicUectes von ^gypten^ published in Leipzig in 1880, but this work is 
meant for scholars only. Hartmann's Arabischer Sprachfuhrer fur Reisende 
(Leipzig, 1 881) has the Arabic in Syrian and Egyptian dialects, in Roman- 
ized characters, and is a very serviceable guide to travelers, but is not nearly 
as full and complete as Dr. VoUers* work. 

Dr. Vollers* work will also be of value to the Arabic scholar, for he dis- 
tinguishes more precisely than was done by Spitta the forms of exclusively 
dialectical growth from those which were directly or indirectly influenced by 
the literary language. 

Dr. Vollers has in preparation an Introduction to the Egypto- Arabic offi- 
cial language, and a German- Arabic Dictionary of the Egyptian dialect. 

This book is for sale by the author and also by K. F. Koekler, 26 Univer- 
sitatsstrasse, Leipzig. 

(Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique. pp. xi. 231. Price 5 Marks.) 

The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the Exodus. Lectures by 
Charles S. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. Madison Avenue Church, New 
York City. 

This work is a collection of the latest discovered facts and deductions on 
the subject of the Pharaohs, brought from hundreds of scattered official re- 
ports, voluminous histories, review articles, together with letters to the Eng- 
lish, French and German press. Dr. Robinson has done his work well and 
has given us a most careful and interesting account of the Pharaohs and the 
times in which they lived. 

After a chapter on Egypt as the traveler sees it to-day, and one on the 
great discovery at Deir-el-Bahari in 1881, the author writes on '^Mummies 
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as Evidences of Christianity." Mummies are solemn and indisputable facts. 
The annals of Egypt when the beginnings had been located, have been so 
scant that it was difficult to keep our hold against the repeated derision of 
skeptics, declaring we had the fables of a credulous faith instead of the argu- 
ments of an intelligent scholarship. At this juncture a score of Pharaohs 
are discovered and brought before our eyes, and we do not have to talk about 
them as if they were Mars and Saturn and Jupiter and Vulcan ; their story 
was not a poet's myth ; they were real beings, and have been waiting some 
thousands of years in the dry sand and rock of their own land for our service. 
Their history was found wrapped around them written on their winding- 
sheets and coffins. Thus dates are fixed, and events are established, and an 
explanation furnished of a hundred mysteries in a breath. The strange, 
wrinkled, dry, swarthy objects, which have come up into the Museum at 
Boulak, are not statues or effigies of Pharaohs that once lived and breathed 
as men ; they are the Pharaohs themselves — the bodies without the souls. 

Dr. Robinson shows that Rameses II. was the Pharaoh who oppressed 
the people of God in the brickyards, and made their lives wretched with 
fear ; and that Thermuthis was the sister of Rameses, and so, of course, the 
daughter of Seti I., his predecessor. We are interested in this Egyptian 
princess on account of her interest in the great law-giver Moses. 

Now Seti himself appears at Deir-el-Bahari, and his uncovered face lies 
for the whole world to look upon in the Boulak Museum, but a little way 
off from the Nile where Moses was found. As one looks at the body it 
seems hard to realize that this was the tyrant who sent forth commandment 
to put to death all the male children of the Hebrews. 

Says Dr. Robinson : "It makes the Old Testament come forward as an 
indubitable piece of history. The chapters of Exodus lose their vague, 
myth-like character. Moses seems nearer to us, and begins to rank beside 
living personalities in modem history. This marvelous discovery adds the 
Pentateuch to our libraries as a veritable volume of national annals. We are 
not forbidden to criticise it ; it claims no immunities at the bar of right rea- 
son and candid discussion. But it demands now, after these discoveries, 
that men shall not discuss its living men and women as if they were only the 
characters in some dream of a poet, and that men shall not treat the whole 
histor}' as if it were a bad play." 

Other interesting chapters are *'Rameses the Great," ''God's Purpose 
with Menephtah," ''The Discovery of Pithom," * 'Goshen and the Obelisk 
of On," and "The Field of Zoan." Dr. Robinson refers to the great and 
good work or the Egypt Exploration Fund, and that it ought to have a wider 
and more vigorous support. "The writer of these discoveries wishes sin- 
cerely that even this small book may aid in calling attention to it, and in 
kindling interest in it, so that larger expeditions maybe sent forth, and fresh 
achievenients made." 

(New York: The Century Co. i2mo. pp. 199. Price, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents.) 
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The Bible Verified. By the Rev. Anderson W. Archibald. With an 
Introductory' Note by Prof. Ransom B. Welch, D.D., LL.D. 

This little volume is a series of discourses preached in the ordinary course 
of a busy pastorate. The work is free from denominational bias, and gives 
a clear and comprehensive view of the evidences of Christianity-. The author 
leans toward the conservative side of the issues raised by the Higher Criti- 
cism. The illustrations from history show carefril reading, and the histori- 
cal facts are presented in a clear and luminous manner, and with a thorough 
grasp of the subject. 

Chapter XVI considers " The Bible and the Monuments. — Egypt and 
Assyria." An account is given of the deciphering of the hieroglyphics, the 
Hittites and their inscriptions, and the confirmation which Scripture receives 
from the tablets and cylinders of Assyria. Chapter XVII considers Baby- 
lonia and Palestine. The wonderful agreement between the Scriptures and 
the monuments are described, in the case of Cyrus, the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Habakkuk, and the modem discoveries in Palestine. Says the author : 
" The apparent discrepancies in the two records, written and monumental, 
w^ill doubtless continue to disappear as inscriptions are deciphered. For 
our present purpose of simply opening up this boundless field of investiga- 
tion it is suflScient to note the positive confirmation being given by the ver\* 
stones to the holy oracles. The ancients, who would have least desired to 
establish the sacred writings of the Hebrews, are preaching to us, in a moce 
real sense than Shakespeare had in mind, 'sermons in stones.' " 

(Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, pp. 252. Price, 75 
cents. ) 

Archaeological Notes. 

In the August Biblia the subject of Rev. Dr. Fradenburgh's article will 
be **Naukratis.'* Rev. Dr. Moldenke will have an article on "An Egyptian 
Syllabary," and Miss Georgia Louise Leonard an article on '*The Stone 
Age in Egypt." 

Prof. Henry Brugsch, the Egyptologist, has published a volume on the 
seven years of famine in Egyj>t. It contains an account of inscriptions on 
the rock near the first cataract, describing a famine and its consequences un- 
der one of the ancient Pharaohs. The volume contains both the text and 
the translation, and gives another confirmation of Scripture from the ancient 
hieroglyphics. 

Notwithstanding the announcements that have appeared from time to time, 
the railway from Jaflfa to Jerusalem is by no means completed. Although 
it was commenced some twelve months ago, there is at present only about a 
mile and a half of the line constructed. It will be a single track, worked by 
a French company, and it is expected to be completed in about a year. It 
is very doubtfiil whether the railway will ever be used by tourists visiting the 
Holy Land, the drive between the two cities being most interesting, and the 
roadway very good. 
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We copy the following from the Egyptian Gazette : 

We le^n that Dr. Grant-Bey of Cairo has been prosecuting an interesting 
research for the Smithsonian Institute at Washington which has resulted in 
his discovering that the ancient Egyptians of the earliest dynasties used a 
smokeless light, equal in intensity to our electric light, for lighting their tem- 
ples and for enabling them to execute the fine work in the interior of their 
dark tombs. The Society of Science,. Letters and Art of London have 
awarded Dr. Grant-Bey a medal for his scientific work, bearing a very pretty 
design on one side, and^ on the reverse, his name with the date 1890. 



The Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns has in press ''Graven in the Rock," or, the 
Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by reference to the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Monuments in the British Museum. The book will contain nu- ' 
merous engravings and a portrait of Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

A French translation of some of Prof. Abel's Egypto- Aryan writings will 
be shortly published under the title of ^^Introduction a V Etude Comparative 
de V Etymologie Egypto- Indoeur op eenne^ 

The ever-active Jesuit College Press at Beyrouth has recently brought out 
the second volume of the great Syriac-Arabic Dictionary by the Abbe 
Cardahi. 

Vol. 1^(5 numbers) is now ready of the "Archives pour servir a TEtude 
de Histoire, des Langues, de la Geographic et de TEthnographie de TAsie 
Orientale." This valuable publication^edited by Professor Gustave Schle- 
gel of the University of Ley den, and Henri Cordier of Paris, covers China, 
Japan, Cotea, Indo-China, and Asia. 



Mrs. Sophia Lane Poole, who died in May, at the age of eighty-seven, 
was the constant companion of her brother, Edward William Lane, the 
great orientalist, for forty years, until his death in 1876. Her elder son, 
Edward Stanley Poole, who died at an early age in 1867, left evidence of his 
knowledge of Arabic art. The younger son, Reginald Stuart Poole, Keeper 
of Coins in the British Museum, is equally indebted to his mother for his 
training; and his archaeological work is a proof of a directing influence to 
which he owed the powe? of heavy and sustained labor. On Stanley P«ole's 
early death, his two sons passed under their grandmother's care. Both have 
distinguished themselves-: the elder, Stanley Lane-Poole, by a brilliant lit- 
erary career, springing from oriental studies, but carried on in wider fields ; 
the younger, Reginald Lane-Poole, mainly by mediaival learning of the 
highest order. 

Her literary work was not voluminous ; but The Englishwoman in Egypt 
has survived as a true and simple picture of the women of the East as she 
saw them during her stay at Cairo from 1842 to 1848. 
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The Rev. Chauncey Murch, of the American Mission at Luxor, Egypt, 
sends the following letter on the mutilation of monuments in ancient Egypt, 
to the London Academy: 

This last winter was the third season that certain very popular blocks of 
wood inscribed with the cartouche of Seti I. have been on sale in the anti- 
quity shops of Ekhmin and Luxor. They all come from Abydos. They 
are wooden keys taken from the niches cut to receive them at the point in 
the walls of a temple where two large stones come together. Anyone who 
has ever visited the Te'mple of Seti I. at Abydos, knows that these blocks 
of wood are not lying around there loose. 

The fact of the matter is, that the large stones are in some cases thrown off 
the wall, and in other cases the walls aref quarried into, in order that these 
wooden blocks may be secured. Such is the story told me of the way in 
which the pieces are secured by a dealer, who also says that the pieces 
bring a good price, but that he is rather timid about selling them lest he get 
into trouble. 

It is not long since we were given the report of how the temple at Abydos 
had been so shut in by a wall that only persons having tickets of admission 
can enter. However successful the Antiquity Administration may have 
been in closing the temple, against sight-seers unprovided with tickets, it is 
evident tl^at mutilators are still permitted to carry on their depredations 
almost, if not altogether, undisturbed. * 

It does seem that while officials are so abundant that one can be placed to 
watch over a man who has long and undisputably been known as an honest 
worker in the interests of science, one might also be spared to overlook the 
work of these destroyers, and see that they do no quarrying and do not tum- 
ble the stones entirely off the wall, but that, after removing the stone suffi- 
ciently to get possession of the wooden key, they be required at least to re- 
turn the stone to its position. 



From our Exchanges. 

The Mutilation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt. Rev. Chauncey 
Murch. London Academy y May 23. — The First Cataract of the Nile. 
Georg Ebers. Deutche Rundschau^ April. — The Aristotle Papyrus. G. 
Kaidel. Nord und Sud^ April. — On the Study of Archaeology. E. Loewy. 
La Razssegna Nazionale^ April 16. — The New Papyri. Quarterly Re- 
view^ April. — The Tel-el- Amarna Tablets. Major, C. R. Candler. Scottish 
Review^ April. — Tomb of the Head Priests of Amon. Georg Ebers. Gold- 
thwaite's Geographical Magazine^ May. — Babylonia in Palestine. Prof. J. 
F. McCurdy, Ph.D. Sunday School Times^ June 27. 

We will pay twenty-five cents per copy for the April number of Biblia. 
If there are any of our subscribers or exchanges who do not care to preserve 
their copies, they will confer a great faver by returning the April number. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 



The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention' 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious "Hyksos" Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
tbey illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since^ the establishment of the fund in 
18eJ3, explorers have been sent out^very 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nse (identical with the Biblical TahpanTies), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Br. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 



the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; two most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis and Daphnse; and, 
lastly, a series of archaeological surveys of 
the Delta have been made, most of the 
larger mounds having been measured and 
planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

18SS.—Tel'el'Ma8khutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Rthom-Succoth, 
one of the ** store-cities '* built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
**The Store-City of Pithom," in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.— iSan (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by the explorer, Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, in his Memoir entitled 
**Tanis," of which Part I. was distributed 
to Subscribers for 1884-5. 

1885.— 7>« Nehireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
the discoverer, Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in 
his Memoir entitled "Naukratis," Part I., 
which was distributed to subscribers for 
1885-6. Part H., by Mr. Ernest A. Gard- 
ner, Director of the English School at 
Athens, is ready, and will be distributed 
to Subscribers for 1888-9. 

Also, during the same season, Saft-el- 
Hennehf discovered to be the town of 
Goshen, capital of the ancient district of 
that name. This excavation and its re- 
sults are described by the discoverer, M. 
Naville, in his Memoir entitled **Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh,*' distri- 
buted to Subscribers for 1886-7. 

l886.—T€ilDefenneh, the Biblical **Tah- 
panhes" and the "Daphnae" of the classi- 
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cal historians; also TeU Nd)etiheh^ site of 
the ancient city of **Am," a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by the discoverer, Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, and his coadjutor, 
Mr. F. Llewellyn GrifQth, in a Memoir 
entitled **Daphnae," included in Tanis, 
Partn. 

1887— Tdl-el' Tahvdiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. 

1889-90.— r^W Boita, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Br. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic textp. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 4 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Bible. 

\%^(y-^l.—AhnaS'el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks, whose mounds are being excava- 
ted by Dr. Naville and his associates. 

1890-3.— r^e ArcJuBological Survey of 
Egypt Messrs. George Fraser and Percy 
Newberry, officers of the Fund, have in 
charge'' this most important undertaking, 
described by the Rev. Dr. Winslow in 
BiBLiA for November, 1890. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. Annual quarto 
volumes of great volume and interest, with 
elaborate illustrations and photographs, 
are published. All donors or subscribers 
of not less than $5 receive the volumes of 1 
the season; previous volumes are $5 each. * 
See the advertisement elsewhere. Said 
Dr. W. Hayes Ward, editor, in Tlie In- 
d^ndent, **The annual volumes published 
are abundant remuneration to the sub- 
scribers of five dollars.** Three hundred 
men of the highest rank in education, the- 
ology, letters, business and public life — 



among them eighty-two university or col- 
lege presidents— have subscribed to the 
American Branch of the Fund. 

OFFIOSBS. 

Among the officers or directors of the 
Fund are: 

Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., etc.. Presi- 
dent 

James Russell Lowell, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Hon, V. P. for America. 

William C. Winslow, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Vice-President and Honorary Treas- 
urer for the United States, 525 Beacon St., 
Boston, from whom circulars and other in- 
formation may be obtained. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D.,L.H. 
D., LL.D., etc.; Prof. R. Stuart Poole, D. 
C.L., LL.D., etc., etc. ; Sir O. T. Newton, 
K.C.B., LL.D., etc., Vice Presidents for 
England. 

Prof. G. Maspero, D.C.L., etc., Vice 
President for France. 

Gen. Sir Charies Wilson, K.C.B.^ F.R. 
S. etc. Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory, K. 
C.MG., etc. Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., 
etc. Canon Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. A.^. 
Murray, LL.D., etc. John Evans, F.RS., 
etc. Prof. T. Hayter Lewis, Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins, G^en. Sir Francis Greenfell, 
K.C.B., etc., and others. 

The explorations have been conducted by 
Dr. Edouard Naville, Dr. Farley B. God- 
dard (Harvard University), and Messrs. 
Petrie, Griffith, Gardner, Fraser and New- 
berry. 

LOCAL HONOEART SECRETAKTEB. 

Mrs. Geo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooklyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 57 West Tenth Street, New York 
city. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, **St. Nicholas 
Magazine, " New York. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D., Spring- 
field, 111. 
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Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 96 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. James L. Morgan, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Catherine L. Mather, 544 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

President H. C. Haydn, B. D., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, B.D., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Rev. Camden Cobem, Ph.D., Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R I. 

Rev. J. E. Eittredge, D. D. , Gteneseo, 
N. Y. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 131 
South Jefferson St. , Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. S.. Davis, M.D., Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Mrs. Edwin M Bangs, Duluth, Minn. 

Rev. B. J. Miller, D.D., 55 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 



Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Rttsburg, 
Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm t 
Clifton, Cincinnati, 

Mrs. Florence Bagley Sherman, 113 
Washington Ave, Detroit, Mich. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Hon. E. W. Blatchford, 375 La Salle 
Ave, Chi'^Ago. 

Hon. Kirk Hawes, Superior Court, 
Chicago. 

Robert H. Lambom, Ph.D. 28 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord, 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave. , Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, Burlington, 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 113 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 



Palestine Exploration Fund. 



A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archaeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was "founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
Bide in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 



their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K C. M. G., F. R. 8., LL. D., 
R E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si* 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C. M. G., P. R S., R E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder) ; the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., RE; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S. ; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 
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In the course of its twenty-five years' 
existence, tlie Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result-^ 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following : 

1. EXOAVATIOIIS AT JERUSALEM. — ThCSC 

were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had tery remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons' 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. The Recovery of the Synagogues 
OF Galilee, by Sir Charles Wilson. — 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of .this work, the 

^building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. The Survey of Western Pales- 
tine. — This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E. , and Lieut. -Col. Kitchener, R E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita — some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixeJ. 



4. Thk AbohuBologioal Work of M. 
Clermont-Ganneau. — Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archaeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod's Temple, the * *Vase of 
Bezetha," the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. The Geological Survey of Pal- 
estine, BY Prof. E. Hull, F. R. S.— ITie 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little— very little— idea of the Socie- 
ty's work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. Excavations at Jerusalem are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. The Survey on the East of Jor- 
dan, where scores of Scripture sites remafn 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, *'Heth and Moab," as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry into Manners and Cus- 
toms, Proverbs, Legends, Traditions, 
&c. — Readers of Dr. Thomson's "The 
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Vol. IV AUGUST, 1891 No. 5 

» — 

Inventory of Results in Egypt. 

VI. NAUKRATIS. 

The situation of Naukratis, the great emporium for Greek commerce in 
Egypt, has at last been fixed beyond successful controversy by the discoveries 
of Mr. Petrie in his explorations during the season 1884-5. It was situated- 
west of the Canobic Branch, and was also accessible by ships through a canal 
which passed just west of the city. It came into prominence in the com- 
mercial w^orld about 650 B. C, and its power was permanently broken in 
about 19O A. D. It seems to have had its own independent coinage in the ^7 
governorship of Ptolemy Sotir 323-305 B. C. / 

The temple of Apollo was founded as early as B. C. 620. A second 
temple on the same site may be dated 440 B. C. Hundreds of bowls dedi- 
cated to Apollo were found in the teminos. The temple of the Dioscuroi is 
of about the same age as this second temple of Apollo. The temple of 
Aphrodite, opened during the second season, had been rebuilt three times. 

The Great Temenos is equal in area to one-third of the entire city, and 
was called the Hellenion. The north and south walls — inside measure — 
were 870 and 851 feet long, and the east and west walls 746 and 742 feet. 
The thickness of the walls was from 38 to 62 feet, and their height probably 
about 40 feet. In the middle of the western side, facing the canal, was the 
only entrance. The enclosure would readily accommodate fifty or sixty 
thousand men. It was the great sanctuary, the place of assembly for the 
people, the center of civil authority, and the rallying point and stronghold 
in times of danger. 

Within this enclosure were two great buildings, only one of which could 
be recovered so that its plan could be understood. Two of its sides meas- 
ured 180 feet each, and the east and west sides 179 and 177 feet. The 
height must have reached sixty or seventy feet. A main passage extended 
down the middle of the building, and passages opening from this main pas- 
sage led to twenty-six chambers. These chambers were floored with wood 
seventeen or eighteen feet above the ground, thus forming cellars of this 
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depth below the chambers and passages without any communication with 
each other. « 

There were probably a second and a third floor beneath the roof, though 
concerning this we cannot pronounce with certainty. There was no en- 
trance to any chamber lower than eighteen feet. There were arrangements 
for door-keepers and custodians. Evidently such a building would be of 
service not only for the storage of goods but also for defense in case of war. 
If an enemy were to succeed in mining the thick wall, it would only be to 
find himself in a deep well from which the besieged had removed all com- 
munication. To mount the wall to a door eighteen feet from the ground in 
the face hf an enemy would be impossible. The regular entrance was 
reached by a ladder or scaffolding which could be removed at pleasure. 

The engraved shells, brought from the Red Sea in an unwrought state, 
are deser\"ing of mention. 

A factory for the manufacture of scarabs and other objects in glazed pot- 
tery was located in the southwestern part of the town. The scarabs were of 
Greek workmanship and in type resemble those found in Rhodes. A great 
multitude of moulds for scarabs and other amulets were picked up, and the 
number might have been easily increased. 

Iron tools, large quantities of iron-slag, and occasional pieces of specular 
iron ore prove that iron was smelted and manufactured, and that Naukratis 
was the great center of the iron trade and manufacture for the Greeks of the 
sixth century before the present era. 

We must also mention valuable finds of bronzes, handles of amphorae, and 
weights, of various ages and types. To these weights Mr. Petrie gave the 
first of those laborious investigations for which he is so eminently fitted. To 
determine what a weight or coin has lost during a sepulture of thousands of 
years, and what has been added to it during the same period of time requires 
patience, and mechanical and chemical knowledge and skill of a very high 
order. To appreciate the difficulties presented by these problems, we must 
make a careful study of the four magnificent Memoirs on the work at Tanis 
and Naukratis. 

The painted vases of Naukratis are most welcome, since they assist in fill- 
ing a chronological gap at a most important period, and hence have it in 
their power to help to their solution several interesting problems in the study 
of ancient fictile art. Cecil H. Smith in discussing the subject says: *'0n 
the whole, the evidence of these Naukratian inscribed vases is strongly in 
favor of what I have always felt to be the case, that painted vases among the 
Greeks were seldom or never used in daily life ; they were a special fabric 
made expressly for dedication, or, in the case of those who could afford 
them, for burying with the dead ; besides, if they had been in daily use, how 
could we possibly fail to meet with any mention of them throughout the 
whole of Greek literature.^ The only instance in which they are mentioned 
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distinctly states that the class there referred to, the white 'Athenian ' leky- 
thi, are made expressly for the dead." The dedicatory vases were broken 
before being deposited in the tomb, that they might never thereafter be used 
for common purposes. Sometimes an inscription pronounced a curse upon 
him who would use the vase a second time. 

The seven hundred inscriptions — those most important dating from 650 to 
520 B. C. — are valuable for epigraphical study in tracing the history of the 
Ionic alphabet. They have a word to say also concerning at least one inter- 
esting point in Greek grammar. A second season's work conducted by Mr. 
Gardner has added to the number of inscriptions and objects of archaeological 
interest. 

Besides the Great Temenos and the temenoi of Apollo and the Dioscuroi, 
we must now add the temenoi of Hera and Aphrodite. The temple of Hera 
yielded but little, but the temple of Aphrodite afforded pottery of great value 
as well as many interesting statuettes. All these have been thoroughly 
studied and classified as to age and type. 

One stele gives a complete representation of the funeral banquet scene. A 
man garlanded, with breast bare and a mantle wrapped about his feet re- 
clines upon a couch, supported on his left elbow, his left hand holding a cup, 
his right hand resting on the edge of the couch just above the table which is 
placed before it. At his feet sits his wife, holding in her left hand a cup out 
of which a serpent drinks. The serpent is coiled above her left shoulder 
and symbolically may represent the soul of the deceased. Two boys wait 
upon the pair, one presenting with his left hand a cup to his master. An 
ample feast of cakes, fruits, and wine has been prepared, and all the furni- 
ture is sumptuous. Above the scene in a corner to the left is a square win- 
dow through which is seen a horse's head ready bridled to bear the soul 
away to the realm of the shades. The architecture is of rich design and 
skillful workmanship. 

Much work was spent on the cemetery in the northeastern part of the 
town, and some material was gathered, yet taking it all in all this part of the 
work was somewhat disappointing. No evidence came to hand that the 
Greeks of Naukratis burned the bodies of their dead. It was evident that 
the old cemetery had not been opened. 

J. N. Fradenburgh, 
President Red River Valley University, Wahpeton, N. D. 



The Excavations at Henassieh (Hanes). 

Dr. Naville furnishes Dr. Winslow with a summary of the exploration of 
Heracleopolis magna, the Hanes of the Bible ; of the city which was situa- 
ted twelve miles west of the present Beni Suef near the Bahr Yussuf, and of 
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the necropolis on the opposite side of the canal on the ridge of hills which 
separate the valley of the Nile from the southern part of the Fayoom. 

We began, he writes, with the necropolis, and we settled in the desert not 
very far from the village of Laedmont el Gabel. I had explored the place 
the year before, and I had seen then a great number of pits which seemed to 
have been recently plundered. Greeks from Medinet el Fayoom had worked 
there ; but I doubt Very much whether they were much rewarded by the re- 
sult of their work. The necropolis extends from the limits of the valley 
towards the hills, on a slightly undulating ground. The tombs are most 
numerous on two rocky heights which rise above the others at the entrance 
of a wide concavity by which th^ ridge is interrupted and which is the way 
to the Fayoom. In that part the tombs are rectangular pits, at the bottom 
of which there are two, and sometimes three, side chambers. Many of them 
had been filled with sand and we cleared them with the hope of finding the 
original interments, but everywhere we found that the tombs had been re- 
used in later times, plundered of their valuables, even of their coffins, and 
employed for bodies evidently belonging to the poorer class. They had no 
coffins, were generally not embalmed, and lying over or under a mat of 
reeds. With the bones were sometimes found small baskets containing food 
for the deceased, chiefly nuts of the doom palm and bread, sometimes also 
poppies, and pigeons' eggs. Here and there were a few remains of the for- 
mer occupants, for instance, a piece of a handsome funerary cloth on which 
the weighing of the soul had been painted, fragments of papyri, and pieces 
of limestone hieroglyphic tablets, evidently belonging to the XVIIIth and 
and XlXth dynasties. I should not wonder if even those were not the orig- 
inal occupants, and if those pits went up as far as the Xlth or Xllth dynasty. 

On one of the hills, quite at the top, and at a very small depth among rub- 
bish of broken bricks and chips of stone, we found about twenty coffins, 
most of them of women. They generally fell to pieces when they were 
moved ; two of them which we took away were made more carefully, the 
mummy was in a cartonnage and enclosed in a double coffin painted red. 
They all bear the characters of a very late epoch, some of them are even of 
the worst Roman style. They are without names and without ornaments or 
amulets, except necklaces of very small glass beads or small shells. 

In the lower part of the necropolis the coffins are plain rectangular boxes 
without any ornament or painting ; one or two red vases of common potter)' 
were put in the pit, which was not deep and of the. size of the coffins. Twice 
we discovered mummy cases belonging to an older epoch which had been 
re-used, one of them of the XXth dynasty, the other possibly as old as the 
Xlth ; the mummies which they contained were quite out of proportion with 
the coffins. The most plentiful crop we had in the tombs were hundreds of 
wooden or terra cotta statuettes, ushabtis of the coarsest description, some of 
which were mere little sticks on which eyes and a nose had been indicated 
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with ink, and where the name was written in hieratic. These statuettes be- 
long to various epochs, and, although some of them are undoubtedly very 
late, I believe some of them are remains of the XXth and even of the XlXth 
dynasty. In a few large pits there were at the top painted coffins and un- 
derneath heaps of bones and of mummified bodies, the whole had been 
thrown in without any order. 

Finding that the necropolis gave so little result, and that there was noth- 
ing belonging to older epochs, we left the desert, and went over to the 
mounds of Henassieh. The site of the old city is indicated by several 
mounds of such an extent that they are called in the place itself Ummel 
Kimam^ the mother of mounds. Several villages are built over them, the 
largest being Henassieh el Medinet^ in the name of which we may recognize 
a corruption of the old Hanes. All over the mounds scattered blocks of red 
granite show that there must have been a construction of importance, but 
nothing in the nature of the soil and in the appearance of the locality shows 
distinctly as at Bubastis where the temple must have been. Therefore it was 
necessary to trench and dig pits in all the different parts of the Tell. This 
work was done on a large scale, for we removed more than 40,000 cubic 
metres of earth in order to ascertain where the temple had been and to lay 
bare what is left of it. We began near to parallel rows of standing granite 
columns without capitals, of Roman or Byzantine aspect and called the 
Keniseh^ the church. There was nothing in the space between the two col- 
onnades which is more than 50 yards wide ; but on the west there was 
another hall with limestone columns bearing well sculptured Corinthian cap- 
itals. The vsrhole seems to me to have been a Roman temple. In digging 
under the pavement of the western hall, we reached a small staircase leading 
to a tank built of red bricks and cement, evidently a bath ; unfortunately in 
the night which followed its discovery it was broken to pieces by the inhab- 
itants, who build all their walls and houses with Roman bricks found on 
the Tell. 

In two other places were several shafts of red granite columns lying on the 
ground. Researches made all around and even underneath did not lead to 
any result except the discovery of a fragment of Mosaic. These columns be- 
longed to Coptic churches, the Coptic cross was engraved on several of them. 

We dug also near the huge granite bases which looked like Roman work. 
The excavations showed that they had supported two large columns at the 
entrance of a Coptic church now entirely destroyed, but of which nearly all 
the materials were left. They consisted of columns in gray marble with 

Corinthian capitals, some of which had instead of a Cdptic cross. 

besides architraves and friezes well sculptured with flowers, arabesques and 
animals, and even parts of mythological subjects. I should not wonder if it 
was from there that came a sculptured stone bearing a coarse representation 
of Leda and her swan, which was in a fellahfs house. 
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In digging in a great depression in the western part of the mounds, at a 
depth of about four yards, we at last hit upon a granite monolithic column, 
complete with a palmleaf capital ; we concentrated all our researches around 
it and we found that we had reached a vestibule which must have been one 
of the side entrances of the temple of Heracleopolis. The remains of it con- 
sist of six columns 17 feet high, one of which only is complete, with sculp- 
tures representing Rameses II. making offerings to various divinities, and in 
the inter\'als the name of Menephthah, the son of Rameses. The architraves 
which were supported by those columns are cut in a buildi^ig with the car- 
touches of Usertesen II. of the Xllth dynasty. The six columns were in one 
line — the length of the vestibule is 61 feet; it was open on the waterside, 
the basements of the walls on the three other sides and even a few layers of 
stones have been preserved. This basement is in hard limestone of Gebel 
Ahmar, which cannot be burnt for lime ; it bears in hieroglyphs, sometimes 
more than two feet high, the following inscription : — the living Horus, the 
mighty bull^ who loi^es Ma, the lord of panegyrics like his father Phthah Tonen^ 
King Rameses erected this building to his father Hershefi {Arsaphes) the lord 
of the two lands (Egypt). It appears from this description that the temple 
was dedicated to Arsaphes, a form of Osiris, generally represented wit'h a 
ram's head. This divinity is sculptured on two of the columns. The vesti- 
bule contained statues of which there are a few remains. On the southern 
side in the corner was a sitting statue of Rameses II. of heroic size, in red 
limestone. We found it broken at the waist, but nearly complete. It was 
painted in bright rerf color, still very vivid on some parts of the throne ; the 
stripes of the head-dress were alternately blue and yellow, like the granite 
Rameses II. now at Geneva, which I discovered at Bubastis. The inscrip- 
tion on the lower part of the base is a dedication to Arsaphes. On the same 
side was the bust of a red granite statue of natural size, without any name, 
and also a group of two very weathered kneeling figures. In the opposite 
corner was a statue of Rameses II. symmetrical to the other, but broken in 
several fragments. The head had disappeared. 

From the vestibule a door led into the inner part of the temple. We had 
great hopes that behind the basement of hard limestone, we should find con- 
structions of importance, but our disappointment was complete. The tem- 
ple, except the vestibule, was built of soff: white limestone, and the result of 
it is that it has been entirely carried away. We saw, still in sites, bases of 
columns more than four feet in diameter, showing that they must have been 
of considerable height ; but except a few stray blocks, here and there, with 
a few hieroglyphic signs, the whole temple of Arsaphes has been destroyed 
and employed for building purposes ; then the material was taken for the 
Roman temple and for the Coptic churches of which there were several ; so 
that we can assert that beyond this vestibule nothing remains of the temple 
of Arsaphes. The considerable excavations which we made all around 
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down to the original pavement to a depth which was more than eighteen 
feet, show* that there is no hope of finding any more traces of this famous 
building. There may have been other temples of Arsaphes in the city, but 
it seems certain that this was the principal sanctuary of Hanes, for in the 
Harris papyrus, Rameses III. mentioning the chief temples of Egypt to 
which he gave slaves quotes the temple of Hershefi, the king of the two lands. 
This title of the god, which is characteristic, is that which is mentioned in 
the dedication of Rameses II. in the vestibule. 



The American Expedition to Babylonia. 

Professor John Peters, Chief of the American expedition to Babylonia had 
some very interesting adventures during his recent trip. 

Professor Peters met with great success, but the chief results of his work 
and interesting experience were nullified in a large degree by the action of 
the Turkish Government. The head of the expedition is now spending his 
time in explaining how the sixteen cases of antiquities which his party dug 
up from the ruins of the ancient Temple of Bel, near Babylon, are retained 
in Constantinople. Our Department of State may possibly be appealed to 
in order to secure these valuable antiquities. 

The Turkish Government has ascertained that many of the archaeological 
expeditions to the ruins of ancient cities of the Assyrians have in former 
years dug up and carried out of the country vast collections of antiquities 
which have been found to be of great monetary value, and hence the Gov- 
ernment has recently decided that the exportation of all such relics shall be 
absolutely prohibited. 

The collection of Professor Peters is supposed to be worth $100,000, and 
the Sultan's orders are that it cannot be removed without "negotiations." 

Professor Peters is the son of the Rev. Thomas M. Peters, an Episcopal 
clergyman of Harlem, and is professor of Oriental languages in the Episco- 
cal Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, and a teacher in the University 
of Pennsylvania. He secured contributions amounting to $40,000 in 1888, 
and then organized his expedition for research in Babylonia. 

Among those who accompanied him were Professor Robert F. Harper of 
Yale College, Professor Hilprecht, Mr. P. Field, an architect of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. Prince, a Columbia College graduate. The party was well 
equipped with arms, to be used for defense against robbers in Syria, and 
knowing that the importation of firearms was strictly forbidden in Turkey, 
great precaution was necessary to land them. 

The Peters party secured the services of Daniel Nurian, an Armenian, as 
guide. This man had previously been employed by the Ward expedition, 
which covered the same ground a few years previously. The expedition 
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reached the seaport of Beirout in a small steamer, aud when the vessel came 
to anchor the customs officers were seen coming toward the steamer. 

The revolvers and Winchester rifles were lowered to a small boat on the 
port side of the steamer, which for the moment was hidden from the view of 
the officials, and upon Nurian's suggestion were wrapped carefully in oiled 
silk. They were then lowered into the sea. / 

After the customs officers had left the steamer a native dived to the bottom 
of the harbor, five fathoms deep, and the arms were recovered in good con- 
dition, and smuggled ashore in an unfrequented spot. Two days later they 
were delivered to the chief of the expedition, but the fees to various natives 
amounted to nearly the value of the fireJll:'ms. Had the smugglers been 
caught, the punishment, according to Turkish law, would have been impris- 
onment for life. . 

Professor Peters was subsequently joined by United States Consul Haynes 
at Bagdad, who acted as photographer, and the expedition spent two winters 
in exploring the ruins of the temple of the great Assyrian god Bel, or Belu, 
which is mentioned in the Bible. 

Many valuable tablets bearing the cuneiform characters were unearthed, 
which threw much light on the story of Bel and the Dragon. These tablets 
dated back 2000 to 2200 years B. C, and are greatly prized by archaeologists 
all over the world. 

Photographs and sketches were made of the cuneiform inscriptions and 
maps were made of the ruins. The country about ancient Babylon, which 
once teemed witli population, is now practically uninhabited, except by 
prowling bands of robbers. 

Professor Peters and his party had many thrilling adventures during the 
time they were engaged in searching the ruins, and were compelled to pay 
the Arabs a good deal of money in the way of bribes, or "backsheesh." It 
required hard work and constant watching to collect fifteen large cases of 
tablets and other antiquities, and to transport them to the coast. The ex- 
penses attending the labor were also heavy. When the collection reached 
Smyrna the Turkish Governor coolly took possession of the entire shipment 
and carted it to the museum there. 

■ Professor Peters had been greatly pleased with the success of his researches, 
but when his collection was seized he is said to have become almost frantic 
with grief and rage. No explanation was accepted by the Turkish^ Gover- 
nor, but the valuable collection was sent to the museum at Constantinople, 
where it is now in the possession of the Sultan's officers. 

Zenophon Baltazzi, the Turkish Consul in Philadelphia, says that his 
Government absolutely prohibits the importation of arms and the exportation 
of antiquities. He thought that the relics gathered by Professor Peters were 
safe in the Constantinople Museum, and could be seen there and studied by 
anybody who wished. Photographs, sketches and casts of papier mache or 
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plaster could, he suggested, be taken of the tablets at any time by archaeolo- 
gists or others with proper credentials. 

Dr. W. H. Ward, who was a member of the Palestine Exploring Society, 
said that all explorers in the Turkish domain were aware of the law of that 
land which prevents the exportation of antiquities, and he was quite sure that 
Professor Peters was familiar with those conditions before he undertook his 
expedition. Mr. Ward was chief of the Catherine Wolf expediiion, which 
went to Babylonia in 1884. 

It was learned that Professor Peters bad left his armament in Beirout to be 
sold to the Arabs, who are delighted to possess guns and revolvers of Amer- 
ican manufacture. 

Notwithstanding the strict firman of the Sultan the professor somehow 
managed, just as every other exploring archaeologist has before him, to bring 
hack with him many valuable antiquities and specimens of cuneiform writ- 
ing. These articles, however, were only the smaller of the valuable discov- 
eries, and stich as could be concealed about the clothing of his party, and 
smuggled through the Turkish Custom House by means of a liberal system 
of bribing, of course, exclusively in the high interests of archaeology. 

It is said that one of these tablets brings the story of Bel and the dragon 
down to the period when Daniel told King Cyrus that the offerings to the 
god were devoured in secret by the priests. In the dispute which followed 
Daniel poisoned the dragon, and was then thrown into the lions' den, only to 
be rescued, according to the Biblical version. 



Explorations at Beni Hasan. 

^ The following is Mr. Newberry's summary of the work done undpr his 
superintendence at Beni Hasan, and of the results obtained : 

"Copies of all the inscriptions in the twelve inscribed tombs have been 
made. The wall paintings in the tombs numbered 2, 14, 15, 17, 21 and 23 
have been traced in outline ; and fac-simile drawings in color have been exe- 
cuted by our special artist, Mr. M. W. Blackden, of some of the most inter- 
esting scenes, hieroglyphs, musical instruments, implements, etc. A large 
number of unpublished, and hitherto unknown inscriptions have been 
brought to light. Among these are several of particular historical interest. 

One records that a certain Khnumhotep was installed as prince of Menat- 
Khufu by Amenemhat I. : this prince was undoubtedly the maternal grand- 
father of the celebrated Khnumhotep the son of Nehera, whose magnificent 
tomb is the chief feature of interest at Beni Hasan. Another inscription 
gives the name, and remarkable titles of the elder Khnumhotep's wife and 
the name of his mother. Several other inscriptions relating to the same 
powerful family have also been discovered, so that we can now trace its his- 
tory through no less than five generations, from the time of Amenemhat I., 
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through the reigns of Usertesen I. and Amenemhat II., to the sixth year of 
the reign of Usertesen II. The group of Semites in the tomb of Khnum- 
hotep II. finds a parallel in that of his grandfather of the same name. The 
scene here represents seven persons being led by an Egyptian officer. Three 
of the seven figures are warriors w^ith yellow skin, blue eyes (now turned to 
green), and thick and matted red hair in which are stuck five or six ostrich 
feathers. They are clothed with red garments fringed at the bottom ; in the 
left hand a curved club. The remaining four figures of the group represent 
women. They also are fair-skinned gnd blue-eyed, and have light brown 
or red hair. Two of them carry children in a basket slung over their shoul- 
ders, and two carry a red-colored monkey on their backs. These peculiari- 
ties point to their being Libyans. A fac-simile of the group has been made 
by Mr. Blackden. 

I may add that I have found evidence which pro\'es that the majority of 
the tombs in the southern group (namely the tombs of Bagt, Kheti, Remu- 
shenta, Bagta I. and Bagta II.) date from the Xlth and not the end of the 
Xllth dynasty, as has been generally supposed." 

The harvest of small unpublished inscriptions is a very abundant one, and 
several corrections of the first importance have been made in the great in- 
scriptions that have been already published many times. From every point 
of view Mr. Newberry is to be warmly congratulated on the results of his 
first venture in the field of exploration. His determination of the age. of the 
southern group at length makes it possible to trace the development of tomb 
architecture during the middle kingdom, from the Heracleopolite tombs at 
Siut down to those of the Xlllth dynasty at El Kab. 

Mr. Eraser, who has been engaged in clearing and planning the tombs, 
has not yet arrived in England. He has obtained a large quantity of stone 
chisels found scattered among the debris formed by the original excavation 
of the tombs. 

Mr. Newberry is now preparing a complete publication of the scenes and 
texts, accompanied by a full explanation. This latter will include transcrip- 
tions into Roman characters and translations. The examination of the 
southern group will be completed next season. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 



The Temple at Luxor. 

Mr. Henry Wallis writes to the London Academy as follows : 
An Egyptian correspondent writes to me that two of the columns west of 
the granite colonnade of Rameses II. at the Temple of Luxor, and behind the^ 
great Pylon, have recently fallen to the ground. 

This is only what I, along with many others who visited Luxor last win- 
ter, expected would happen. It is also probably only the commencement of 
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a disaster to the Egyptian monuments which may exceed any other of the 
century. Excavations were conducted on a large scale at Luxor during last 
winter and the present spring, and, incredihle to relate, without government 
supervision, and not directed by an engineer ! Everyone knowing Luxor 
will remember that the set of the stream is against the ground (loose earth) 
on which the Temple stands. It has been so perilous for the adjacent 
houses that for the last two or three years the occupants have, on some oc- 
casions at high Nile, sat up all night, fearing their houses would be swept 
away. 

Without entering into the details of the late excavations, I may say that 
columns have been exposed in the northern courts and the earth removed 
from the western wall of the south portion of the Temple, so as to leave an 
embankment between the river and the town and Temple of palpable w eak- 
ness, which is still further weakened by one end of it touching the entrance 
of a canal, at a point where the stream has great force. Moreover, the whole 
of the embankment has to stand the set of the current from the opposite side 
of the river. 

Unless immediate steps are taken to secure the embankment, there is seri- 
ous danger that, should the forthcoming inundation be exceptionally high, 
the whole foundations of the Temple will be washed away. And with these 
\vill certainly follow a portion of the town, entailing a possible destruction 
of human life frightful to contemplate. 

Besides strengthening the embankment the set of the stream should be 
permanently changed. For many years past the land has been making on 
the west bank of the Nile, and being washed away on the eastern bank, 
whereon Luxor stands. It would be no great feat of engineering to remedy 
this, on which depends the preservation of so many monuments. 

To add to the indignation which we must all feel on hearing of this last 
Luxor escapade, there is the knowledge that it has been perpetrated from 
the proceeds of a tax ostensibly levied for the repair of the monuments. 
When the tourist tax was proposed it was pointed out, both at home and in 
Egypt, that in imposing such a tax the Government was acting contrary to 
the principle accepted in this country, but only after many years* agitation — 
that it is desirable that public monuments and museums should be open free 
to all. It was also suggested that, in levying blackmail of this nature, we 
were giving point to the sarcasms respecting the "hypocrisie Britannique'* 
and the "nation of shopkeepers." Further, it was stated that money so col- 
lected would be certainly misapplied. As to this point, so free have officials 
made with the fund that, when the Khedive visited Luxor last winter, it was 
dipped into to pay for a road, constructed wholly for his convenience. 



Mr. R. P. Greg has translated into English one of Professor Abel's papers 
on ''Egyptian and Indo-European Connexions." 
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The Higher Criticism and Archaeology. 

We are troubled at present with the assertions and demands of the higher 
criticism as applied to the inspired Scriptures. The conclusions and theories 
of the higher criticism are contained in ponderous tomes and dissertations, 
full of the cumbrous apparatus of learning ; but the- substance of these reaches 
the unlearned multitude through the newspapers and monthly magazines. 

The effort of the higher criticism is to prove that the several books of the 
Old and New Testament are of dubious authenticity and of late date. We 
have never yet heard that the masters of the higher criticism started out to 
prove that any book of the Bible that is generally accepted by the church 
ought to be so accepted. When the higher criticism has got done with such 
a book, and has been unable to disprove its authenticity, we may be certain 
that no thanks are due to the higher criticism, except in a negative way, 
that the Church's testimony in regard to the book has been found impregna- 
ble. We have never heard of the garrison of a fortress unsuccessfully as- 
saulted returning a vote of thanks to the enemy, because he had demonstrated 
that the fortress could not be taken. 

But eveiy disease and every evil has its cure. And the remedy is often 
close to the disease. In our day the researches of archaeologists in Egypt, 
Palestine, Babylonia and Assyria, have furnished many valuable facts to 
upset the fine spun theories of the masters of the higher criticism. There is 
a sort of irony in the situation, too, that impresses the average observer. 
Some disciple of the higher criticism tries to shut us up to one of his theo- 
ries, and in the meantime a stone is dug up in Egypt or Palestine, or the 
site of some ancient temple or city is uncovered, whose inscriptions entirely 
disprove the carefully formulated conclusions of the critic. Some critic as- 
serts that it is improbable that the writings of Moses, and especially the 
Book of Genesis, could have been carefully preserved in writing from Moses 
to Ezra, and lo ! the Egyptologist has proven conclusively that the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead existed before the XVIIIth Dynasty, long before Moses' 
day, and that this text had been scrupulously copied. In an interesting arti- 
cle in the January number of Biblia, on "The Preservation of Sacred Texts 
before Moses' Day," we find that several texts of The Book of the Dead have 
been found, which must have been derived from independent sources, yet all 
agree as accurately as the existing MSS. of the Greek New Testament. 

''These monumental proofs of the care of the ancients for their important 
texts," says Biblia, "reveal the proportions of one of the fundamental as- 
sumptions of the higher historical criticism of the Bible that 'before 600-400 
B. C, men cared little for, and took the greatest liberties with, their sacred 
texts.' But the monuments prove just the contrary ; that the early copyists 
having, from the nature of their language and of the texts to be copied, a 
more difficult task before them than Hebrew or Greek copyists, showed a 
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faithfulness that does not suffer in comparison with that of the Jews and 
Christians. On this point the masters of Egyptology agree. Maspero says : 
'Most of the sacred books were composed before Menes [first dynasty] and 
have come down to us without many interpolations*^ ** To the same effect the 
article referred to quotes Dr. Brugsch and Professor Er/nan. 

Now it seems to us that if texts which were composed as early as 2000 
B. C. were carefully preserved and scrupulously copied until within three 
centuries of the Christian era, the attempts of the higher criticism to dis- 
credit the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and to refer their composi- 
tion to Ezra and those who succeeded him, are not worthy of consideration in 
the face of the facts which archaBology has brought to light. 

The above is only one out of many instances in which the theories of the 
critic have been put to rolit by the spade and pick, and the insight of the 
archaeologist. Such enterprises as the Egypt Exploration Fund and the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, deserve the heartiest moral and financial sup- 
port of all intelligent Christians. The spade of the archaeologist is likely to 
furnish mightier arguments against the destructive criticism than the pen of 
the ready writer. — Ven. F. W. Taylor^ S. T. D., in The Diocese of 
Springfield^ 

Palestine Exploration Fund. 

A friend lately wrote me as to the gift-book bestowed on our subscribers,, 
evidently supposing that, as in the case of the Egypt Exploration Fund, an 
annual memoir is issued and distributed to subscribers. The Palestine 
Fund, it should be understood, pursues a difl^erent course better adapted to 
its work which is always going on in a quiet way in several places and by 
means of several observant friends. Herr Schick in Jerusalem has matters 
to report upon monthly and others send in brief accounts, often illustrated, 
of what they have found. Moreover, questions are raised which need con- 
sideration by Major Conder and others now in England. Our subscribers 
not only want full accounts of the larger operations, like the work at Tell el 
Hesy, but notes as to lesser discoveries which may throw light on single 
passages of Scripture. To meet all these demands the Palestine Fund is- 
sues every quarter a volume of one hundred pages or more, and these Quar- 
terly Statements, as they are modestly called, are sent without charge to 
subscribers of $2.50 a year. Besides these, the volume entitled "Twenty- 
One Years* Work, "containing a history of the work so far, is presented to 
subscribers of $5 annually. It is evident that full accounts of surveys will 
require special volumes of larger size, with plates, and such are accordingly 
issued from time to time, and sold to subscribers at nominal prices. The 
Fund is certainly generous to its subscribers. 

Theodore F. Wright, 
42 Quincy St,, Cambridge^ Mass. Honorary Secretary. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

To the Editor of Biblia: 

The following subscriptions and donations to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
— not including those to the special fund for the "Archaeological Survey of 
Egypt" — from June 20 to July 20 are gratefully acknowledged : 



Rev. Robert Torrance, D.D..$ 5.00 

Miss Helen A. Brigham 5.00 

Mrs. E. Williams 5.00 

Metropol'n Museum of Art. . . 5.00 

Frank R. Kimball 5.00 

Edmund Dwight 5.00 

Rev. Albert G. Lawson,D.D. 5.00 

John Bentley 25.00 

Mrs. Edward R. Tyler 5.00 

Charles P. Nichols 5.00 

Melvin H. Hapgood 5.00 

Mrs. J. DoRMAN Steele. . . 41.25 

Hon. Joseph Burnett 5*00 

Mrs. John J. Bagley 25.00 

Joseph H. Center 10.00 

Mrs. G. W. B. Cushing 5.00 

Miss Sadie K. Cox 5.00 

Max A. Kilvert 5.00 

Bangor Theol. Sem. Library. 5 00 

E. W. Barnes 5.00 

James R. Sheat 25.00 

Mrs. J. V. Cox 5.00 

Gen. Charles G. Loring 10.00 

Prof. John Binney, D.D 5.00 

Prof. James M. Hoppin,D.D. 5.00 

Miss Mary P. Quincy 5.00 

Amer. Geographical Society. 5.00 

Hai*vard University Library. . 5.00 

Hon. Morris K. Jesup 25.00 

State Library of Pennsylvania 5.00 

E. S. Dixwell 5.00 

Rev. William E. Wolcott 5.00 

Louis Finney 5.00 

Rev. Edw. W. Gilman, D.D. 5.00 

Mrs. William Raymond Lee. 10.00 

Hon. Isaac Story 5.00 



Mrs. S. P. Lee $ 5.00 

Mrs. H. O. Cruft 5.00 

Thomas P. Barnefield 5.00 

James L. Miller 5.00 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D 5.00 

G. Hoyt 5.00 

H. S. Shurtleff 5.00 

Hon. Samuel Johnson 10.00 

George Sampson 5.00 

H. C. Rowley . . 5.00 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D.. . 5.00 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton.. . 5.00 

J. Townsend Lansing ii»25 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman... 10.00 

Mrs. James L. Morgan 5.00 

Mrs. Geo. W. Field 5.00 

Hon. Addison Brown 25.00 

Hon. O. B. Potter, LL.D 5.00 

Rev. James Mulcahey, D.D., 5.00 

N. Emmons Paine, M.D 5.00 

Brace Hayden 5.00 

Philip G. Brown 5.00 

Prof. J. Phelps Taylor, D. D. 5.00 

Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt. . . 5 00 

Rev. C. F. Gates 5.00 

New Bedford Public Library. 5.00 

H. S. Robinson 10.00 

John I. Covington 5.00 

Chas. H. S. Davis, M.D.Ph.D 5.00 

Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis, LL.D 5.00 

Mrs. Wm. G. Hibbard 10.00 

J. W. Tiemann 5.00 

Rev. A. P. Bissell, D.D 5.00 

Henry Foster, M.D 5.00 

Hon. HenryP. Baldwin,LL.D 10.00 

The Newberry Libjiary.. 41.25 
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J. H. Dunham $10.00 

Detroit Public LiBRAiiV.. 41.25 

W. H. Van Slyck 5.00 

The Misses Patterson 10.00 

Mrs. L. G. Pratt 5.00 

Quincy A. Shaw 5.00 

Miss Sarah Ome Jewett 10.00 

Miss Sarah B. Reynolds 5.00 

Mrs. Henry Pickering 25.00 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Pomeroy. 5.00 

Mrs. Mary A. C. Livermore. 5.00 

Rev. Theron Cooper 5.00 

Miss Ella T. Wright 1.25 

C. W. Bingham 10.00 

Mrs. N. M. Field 10.00 

William H. Bent 5.00 

Rev. Edv^ard A. Renouf, D.D 5.00 

Prof. John L. Lincoln, LL.D 5 00 

Mrs. William A. Cauldwell. . 10.00 

Mrs. David P. Kimball 10.00 

Rev. John L. Ewell 5.00 

Robert J. Hubbard 5.00 

Mrs. Josephine Richter 5.00 

Mrs. Charles Babcock 5.00 

I. E. Chase, M.D 5.00 

W. D. F. Manice 5.00 

Bela Hubbard 5.00 

John B. Ireland 10.00 

J. P. Cranford. 25.00 

Andrew Wilson 5.00 

Prof. James D. Dana, Ph.D. ^^.oo 

Miss Ellen C. Morse 3.00 

Miss Anna de P. Miller 5.00 

Ferdinand Meinecke 5.00 

Rev. Joseph Cook, D.D 5.00 

Evanston Free Public Library 5.00 

Henry C. Lea 5.00 

Gerrit H. Van Wagenen. . 25.00 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall. . . . 5.00 

Miss Alice C. Clement 5.00 

Providence Athenaeum 5.00 

Henry Davenport 5.00 

Pres. Alvah Hovey, D.D 5.00 



A. Trowbridge $ 5.00 

Miss Antoinette R. Phelps. . . 5.00 
Rev. Sam'l Macauley Jackson 10.00 

Lowell City Library 5.00 

Mrs. George H. Christian . . . 5.00 
Gen. H. B. Carrington, LL.D 5.00 
Oliver W. Peabody, Esc^. . 25.00 

Mrs. John A Weekes*. 5.00 

Prof. Alfred Higbie 5.0)0 

Hon. Jacob L. Greene 5.00 

Thomas C. Hand, Jr , 5.00 

Rev. John Wright, D. D 5.00 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick 5.00 

Rev. Monson A. Willcox,D.D 5.00 

Miss Cornelia J. Greacen 5.00 

Hon. Martin Brim^mer 100.00 

Hon. Anson Phelps Stokes 50.00 
Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman.. 25.00 
Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden . . 5 00 
Mrs. J. Huntington Wolcott. 5.00 

William A. Kelsey 5.00 

Rev. J. Easter, Ph.D 5.00 

Israel W. Knox 10.00 

Miss Louise Kennedy. .... 50.00 

E. H. Payson 5.00 

S. Victor Constant 10.00 

Charles Buncher 5.00 

Mrs. Odle Close 5.00 

Prof. Theodore M. Barber. . . 5.00 
Mrs. Theodore M. Barber... 5.00 
Northampton Public Library. 5.00 

M. J. Hathaway 5.0x5 

Albert O. Willcox 5.00 

William H. Paul 10.00 

The Century Club 5.00 

Mrs. Greely S. Curtis 5.00 

H. Bissell 10.00 

Rev. Joseph Carey, D.D . . . 5.00 

Miss Jane Shelton 5.00 

Dr. C. L. Ford 10.00 

Thomas Powers Harris. . . 25.00 
Mrs. J. Campbell Harris. . 25.00 
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The acknowledgement of the Survey Fund subecriptions is postponed to 
the September Biblia. Some $325 are still needed to make up the $1,000 
which I hoped to raise in the United States towards the $2,500 required for 
the "Survey Fund." The volumes at $5 each will be finely illustrated and 
abound in fresh material for all archaeological and ethnological libraries. 

Wm. C. Winslow. 
§2S Beacon StreeU Bostoriy July 20, rSgi. 



Book Reviews. 



The New York Obelisk, commonly called "Cleopatra's Needle." 
By Charles E. Moldenke, A.M., Ph.D. 

The use of obelisks is as early as the appearance of art itself in Eg}'pt. 
These grand, simple and geometric forms date from the very earliest of Egip- 
tian antiquity, and continue until the time of the Romans. It is true that no obe- 
lisks, either whole or in fragments, dating from so remote an age, are now 
known to be extant ; but the inscriptions which cover the mortuary chapels 
and monuments of the fourth and fifth dynasties — that is from 3700 to 3300 
years B. C. — prove beyond any doubt that the Egyptians of those days were 
familiar with the use of obelisks, which were consecrated to the sun. 

After remaining in Egypt for thousands of years many of the obelisks have 
been transported to other parts of the world. The obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde at Paris required more than two hundred men and very compli- 
cated machinery to erect it, at a cost of $300,000. Only twenty-five men 
and very simple apparatus were used in placing "Cleopatra's Needle " upon 
the Thames Embankment at a cost of about $75,000. The cost of transport- 
ing the Central Park obelisk was about $102,000, the whole of which was 
defrayed by Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt. The time occupied in its removal 
from Alexandria to New York was one year and four months ; the removal 
of the obelisk of Luxor to Paris consumed six years* time ; a comparison ex- 
tremely favorable to American engineering. 

Several attempts have been made to give a correct translation of the hiero- 
glyphs on the Central Park obelisk, one of them being by Brugsch-Bey, and 
another by Chabas. Unfortunately the squeezes taken under the direction 
of Lieutenant Gorringe as published in his "Egyptian Obelisks" were not 
correct, as they seem to have been taken by an inexperienced hand and a 
person unacquainted with Egyptological subjects. This has led one of the 
most learned Egyptologists in this country to make a thorough study of the 
obelisk, and the result we have before us in a work which will reflect great 
credit on American scholarship. 

Dr. Moldenke gives us in several chapters a history of obelisks, where 
found and when, and by whom erected ; the quarrying, transporting and 
raising ; the form, name, dimensions, etc. ; the signification of the obelisk ; 
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the history of the New York obelisk, and its removal from Alexandria, and 
the inscriptions on it. For the first time we are given a complete translation 
of each face of'the obelisk in a veiy compact and simple form. The English 
translation corresponds to the hieroglyphs, and each word can be easily 
picked out on the three columns of the o'riginal. Every sign, eyery word, 
and every column is explained in full in such a manner that not a particle of 
doubt can remain as to the signification, meaning and translation. 

The work concludes with notes on the translation ; Egypt, its geograph- 
ical divisions and cities ; a glossary of names and terms occurring in the 
book and pertaining to Egyptological subjects, and glossaries of the hiero- 
glyphs in the book with their pronunciation and determinative value, and of 
Egyptian words occurring on the obelisk, with an index of proper names. 

The book is profusely illustrated and printed throughout with hieroglyphs, 
making it especially useful to students. We earnestly recommend every one 
interested in the study of Egyptology to read and study this book. It is a 
mine of information, and the chapter relating to the names and terms per- 
taining to Egyptological subjects will prove invaluable to all readers of 
works on Egypt. 



New Books. 

Miller, Ellen E. Alone through Syria. With an Introduction by A. H. 
Sayce. 8vo., cloth, pp. 340, illustrated. London, 1891. 7s. 6d. 

St. Clair, Geo. Buried Cities and Bible Countries. 8vo., pp. 390. Lon- 
don, 1 89 1. 7s. 6d. 

Kinns, S. Graven on the Rock, or the Historical Accuracy of the Bible 
confirmed by Reference to the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments ia 
the British Museum and elsewhere. 8vo. London, 1891. 12s. 6. 

Aures, A. Traits de metrologie assyrienne. Avec Tableux. 8vo.^ 
Paris. 6 francs. 

Miirdter, F. und Fr. Delitzsch. Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. 
Second Edition. 8vo., pp. iv. 263. With Map and Illustrations. 1891. 

Annuaire Egyptien — Administratif et Commercial. Deuxieme Annee. 
i88i-'92. 8vo., pp. 271. Le Caire, 1891. iis. Contents: i, L'Egypte : 
Geographie physique, geographic economique, Gouvernement et ad- 
ministration. — Le Caire. — ^Alexandrie. — Provinces. 

Ravaisse, P. Essai sur Thistoire et la topographic du Caire d'apres Mak- 
rizi. Part II, with colored Plans — Supplement aux monuments coptes 
du Musee de Boulaq, par M. Gayet. Planches supplementaires pour 
les Fouilles de Thebes et des Memphis, de M. Maspero. 4to., with 
Plates. Cairo, 1891. 20 francs. This work is published by the French 
Archaeological Mission of Cairo. 
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International Congress of Orientalists. 

When the eighth International Congress of Orientalists, which met in 
Sweden in 1789, adjourned, it was not determined where the next Congress 
should be held. Since that time there has been a very extensive war of 
words, and two factions have been formed, both claiming the right to call 
the Ninth Congress. The place of the Ninth Congress not having been des- 
ignated the right of doing so reverted to the Paris founders, who exercised it 
by formally transmitting their powers to a London committee. This com- 
mittee has now called the "Statutory Ninth International Congress of Orien- 
talists" to be held in London from the ist to the loth of September, 1891. 
The work of the Congress has been divided into the following sections : (a) 
Summaries of Oriental Research since 1886. (b) i, Semitic languages, 
except Arabic ; 2, Arabic and Islam ; 3, Assyriology ; 4, Palestinology. 
(c) I, Sanscrit and Hinduism ; 2, Pali and Buddhism ; 3, Iranism and Zo- 
roastrianism. (d) Africa, except Egypt, (e) Egyptology. (f ) Central 
Asia and Dardistan. (g) Comparative Religion, Oriental Sciences and 
History, (h) Comparative Language. ^ (i) Suggestions for the encourage- 
ment of Oriental Studies, (j) Indo-Chinese, (k) Sinology. (1) Japanese, 
(m) Dravidian. (n) Malayan and Polynesian, (o) Instructions to Explor- 
ers, etc. (p) Ethnographical Philology, including the migrations of races, 
(q) Oriental Art, Art Industry, Archaeology and Numismatics, (r) Rela- 
tions with Orientals, (s) Oriental Linguistics in Commerce, (t) The 
Anthropology, Science and Products, natural and artificial, of the East, (u) 
Exhibition of objects illustrative of the above sections. 

Lord Halsbury, Lord High Chancellor of England, will preside. The 
other faction has called a meeting of *'The Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists," to be held in London in September, 1892. Professor Max 
Muller will preside. The following are the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the sections : 

I. Aryan, Prof. Cowell, Prof. A. A. McDonell. 2. Semitic, (a) Assy- 
rian and Babylonian, Prof. A. H. Sayce, T. G. Pinches; (b) General, 
Prof. Robertson Smith, A. A. Bevan. 3. China and the Far East, Sir 
Thomas Wade, Prof. Douglass. 4. Egypt and Africa, Prof. Le Page Re- 
nouf, E. Wallis Budge. 5. Australasia and Oceana, Sir Arthur Gordon, 
Rev. R. H. Codrington, D.D. 6. Anthropological and Mythological, Dr. 
E. B. Tyler, Prof. Rhys David. 

The Prospectus of the Congress for 1891 can be obtained of Dr. G. W. 
Leitner, Oriental Institute, Woking, London, England. 



The new number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society contains pa- 
pers by Mr. W. W. Rockhill on ''Tibet;" by Dr. Hirschfeld on "The Jew- 
ish Arabic Dialect of the Maghreb," and by Prof. Peterson of Bombay on 
^^Panine." 
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Arch^ological Notes. 

Dr. Peters, in his Die Deutsche Emin Pasha Expedition^ presents a mass 
of new material on the high culture of ancient Uganda, arguing for its de- 
pendence on the civilization of ancient Egypt. He first discovered there 
thirty-three pyramid-shaped tombs of kings containing old literary docu- 
ments, and the like. 



The Magazine of Christian Literature-^ in a review of Prof. Osborn's 
"Biblical History and Geography" by C. R. Gillett, holds that the existence 
of a continuous *'wair' across the Isthmus of Suez in the period of the Exo- 
dus, or at any other time, has not been proved, and is very doubtful, indeed 
is "not probable." That there was a succession of forts or defenses against 
incursions from the desert is generally admitted. 



At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society, Mr. Lysander 
Dickerman spoke of the tablet discovered by Mr. Wilbur near Philae, which 
alludes to the seven years of famine in Egypt. It seems to belong to the 
Ptolemaic era, and the material to be taken from the Septuagint. Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Binion described the Abbott collection of Egyptian antiquities now 
in the New York Historical Society's rooms, and Dr. F. Wendel the Egyp- 
tian antiquities in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. 



Last winter M. Gr^baut continued the disinterment of the Temple at 
Luxor, and laid bare a broken line of wall on which Rameses II. has re- 
corded a campaign in the previously unknown "land of Situna."- This 
newly discovered wall thus informs us of a campaign of Rameses II. in the 
northwest of which we had no account previously ; and when the Pharaoh 
has claimed victories which did not belong to him, his armies must have 
contended against both Mitanni and Assyria either at the time of his campaign 
in Situna, or during his wars with the Hittites. 



It was the opinion of Herodotus that the "Egyptians were the first people 
who affirmed the immortality of the soul." No satisfactory explanation has 
been given of the silence of the Pentateuch on the immortality of the soul. 
No definite expression of the belief appears in the Hebrew Scriptures until 
the time of the Babylonish captivity, when the Jews came into contact with 
the Persians, who held it as a fixed article of faith. Certain it is that no na- 
tion kept more prominently before their minds the reality of the other world 
and the final judgment than did the ancient Egyptians. Birth into this world 
they called death into the land of darkness, death they spoke of as birth into 
the manifestation of light. 
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The present collection of cuneiform tablets in the museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was opened July i, "to any regularly accredited stu- 
dent from any learned institution, or any one competent to pursue indepen- 
dent research." Provost Pepper of the exploration committee says : These 
consist of two small collections, purchased in 1889, ^"^ numbering seven 
hundred tablets, none of which have been edited or publi2ihed, and a still 
larger number of tablets, the result of more recent purchases. These are 
all, it is scarcely necessary to say, the result of purchases made outside the 
Turkish empire, within whose limits the agents of the exploration have sed- 
ulously obeyed the laws of the empire in reference to the export of antiqui- 
ties. A plan for early transcription and publication will be matured in the 
approaching autumn. 



At a recent meeting of the Royal Society of Literature Mr. Adams read a 
paper on "The Origin of Alphabets." Mr. Adams maintains that Central 
Africa was the cradle of our race, and that thence the human family radiated 
through Egypt, northward to Phoenicia and the shores of the Black Sea, 
eastward 4:o Mesopotamia, India and China, and westward to Greece and 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Egypt was then the only country possess- 
ing a rational system of literary symbols — the hieratic or priestly characters 
— which, as Champollion had shown, was a cipher founded on natural and 
domestic objects, and these were the foundation of hieroglyphs. They were 
carried off by emigrants, wholly or partially, and became the origin of the 
various alphabets. Numerous examples were given by Mr. Adams to prove 
this, taken from classical Greek, Phcanician, Hebrew, Arabic, Babylonian, 
Chinese, Sanscrit, Basque and Runic alphabets. The paper concluded with 
an attempt to trace back our system of numbers and musical notation to the 
hieroglyphs of ancient Egypt, from which Mr. Adams maintains they are 
derived. 



The Egyptians very early raised embalming to an art. Their mummies, 
both of man and beast, were preserved for centuries to be utilized by Arab 
and Jewish doctors in the Middle Ages as 'medicine, by the Fellahs as fuel, 
and by museums as curiosities. 

The Egyptians were familiar with several methods of embalming, and the 
art underwent considerable improvement in the course of ages. The bodies 
of the poor were simply salted, but for the wealthier classes there were three 
methods in vogue, at a cost ranging from $125 to $375 and $1,125. 

Herodotus devotes three chapters of his second book to a description of the 
most costly method ; and modem scientists, especially Professor Czermak, 
have labored to throw light on it. 

The much despised Paraschytes opened the body artistically and removed 
the internal organs, which, as at the present day, were cleansed, treated with 
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odoriferous liquids, and preserved in canopus vases. The cephalic, thora- 
cic, and abdominal cavities were energetically treated with costly spices ; the 
body was then laid in "nitrum," a salt composed of sulphate and carbonate 
of soda, from the lakes of Lower Egypt, after which followed the bandaging 
with small, fine linen bandages, soaked in resin, which were wound about 
every finger and toe and limb separately, and finally around the whole body, 
the face being protected by a mask. The viscera of persons of minor rank 
were not preserved, but dissolved in ''cedrium,*' a mixture of methyl alco- 
hol, vinegar, and creosote pr carbolic acid. 



Menephtah's tomb is at the mournful city of Thebes, but no one can say 
positively that he was ever laid in it. Even the greatest scholars differ 
point-blank in their opinions. Nothing has been discovered concerning the 
time or the manner of his death, and no one can tellv whether he was buried 
at all ; it was the common custom for a monarch to \ erect his tomb during 
his life. There is an impatient curiosity in our minds when we urge the 
question as t<3 the missing link in the dynasties. Where is the body of 
Thotmes I. and all the rest of the Pharaohs along in the various lines of gen- 
ealogy and succession ? Would it not be likely that, when so singular a 
care was exercised over the safety of these kings and queens already uncov- 
ered, some sort of solicitude would be felt concerning such notable people as 
the other Thotmes, and the other Rameses, as well as concerning this Me- 
nephtah ? Are they concealed somewhere else in those awful caverns be- 
neath the rocks along the Nile ? Mariette-Bey, the illustrious predecessor of 
Monsieur Maspero, used to say that the great sacerdotal edifices on the west 
bank of the river, across from Luxor and Karnak, were to be considered 
memorial chapels pertaining to the tombs of their builders. He had a theory 
that subterranean galleries, winding around beneath them, might one day be 
found, connecting these temples with the sepulchres on the further side of 
the hill. This burial-place at Deir-el-Bahari is just behind the temple of 
Hatasu. And some enthusiastic writers even now believe that there may be 
discoveries in store for us quite as wonderful as any yet made, if only the 
persistent excavations shall disclose similar tunnels leading through the heart 
of the mountain, anciently fashioned in connection with the temples at Gur- 
neh, Medineh-Habu, and even the vast Ramesseum itself. 



Every student of the geography of Palestine must feel grateful to Professor 
Rohricht for undertaking the very laborious task of compiling a bibliography 
and cartography of Palestine ; and to the Berlin Geographical Society and 
Russian Palestine Society for enabling him to publish the result of his labors. 

The bibliography contains a reference to all works of any value on the 
geography and topography of Palestine from the fourth century to the pres- 
ent day ; and to important articles in periodicals on the same subject. There 
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are no less than 3,515 entries, representing as many different travelers or au- 
thors; and the catalogue of the MSS., translations, and printed editions of 
their works, and of the articles connected with them, occupies 597 closely 
printed pages. 

It is interesting to notice the extraordinary growth of Palestine literature 
during the present century, and especially since Dr. Robinson first com- 
menced a systematic examination of the geography of the Holy Land. Thus, 
for the i6th century there are 321 entries; for the. 17th, 401 ; for the i8th, 
312; for the 19th, 1,920, of which 1,629 ^^^ later than Dr. Robinson's first 
visit to Palestine in 1838. 

The system adopted by Prof. Rohricht is to give in each case (i) a refer- 
ence to all known MSS. of the work ; (2) the titles of all printed editions ; 
(3) a reference to translations ; and (4) a reference to articles in magazines 
and newspapers Which relate to the author or his subject. 

The Bibliography ha^ been prepared with great care, but, as is only natu- 
ral in a work of such magnitude, there are many typographical errors. 
These are more numerous in the English references than in those in other 
languages, and it is much to be regretted that Prof. Rohricht did not get some 
one acquainted in Palestine literature to revise his proofs. These are, how- 
ever, minor blemishes, and do not detract from the great value of the work 
as a whole. 

The Cartography is the first real attempt that has been made to prepare a 
list of the maps and plans of Palestine, and, as such, though it is far from 
complete, is of great interest and value. 

Prof. Rohricht' s book is not one for the general reader, but eveiy one who 
wishes to study the geography and topography of the Holy Land, and to 
consult the original authorities, will find it invaluable as a work of reference. 



A subscriber asks us if philologists at the present day accept the Sumerian 
and Akkadian theory. 

Another subscriber writes: "Lenormant places Shumir north of Akkad 
(^Ancient History^ Vol. L pp. 344, 346). 

Rawlinson also places Shumir at the north (^Ancient Monarchies^ Vol. I, 
p. 161). Budge (^Babylonian Life and History^ p. 18) places Shumir at the 
south, and accentuates this position by the Index which identifies Shumir 
with South Babylonia (p. 160). Sayce, in his article on Babylonia in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica places Shumir in the northwest and Akkadia in 
the southeast ; finally Myers, in his General History for Schools, follows the 
minority so far as I have been able to consult authorities, and both in text 
and map places Shumir at the south." 

In the form Sumer (Shumer) the name occurs very frequently in the As- 
syrian inscriptions, but is there applied to only a part of Babylonia. "Shu- 
mer and Akkad " is a frequent designation of the entire region extending be- 
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tween the rivers Euphrates and Tigris (occasionally overstepping these lim- 
its) , from Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf. Akkad was the name of the 
northern part of this region, but the northern boundary of Akkad is not en- 
tirely fixed with precision; but it apparently lay about latitude 34° N., be- 
tween the points where the lower Zab and the Turnat flowed into the Tigris. 

Shumer in the cuneiform inscriptions denoted the southern portion of the 
"land of the Chaldeans," ''Babylonia," or "Mesopotamia," in its wider 
sense (Acts vii : 2) . 

Shumer and Akkad frequently occur in the inscriptions as extending from 
the Persian Gulf (which anciently extended northward beyond the juncture 
of the two rivers) to a point a little north of Modern Bagdad, more than two 
hundred miles. We cannot now draw the exact line between Shumer and 
Akkad, but the inscriptions represent Erech as in Akkad, and Ur (modern 
Mugheir, probably Ur Casdim of Genesis), latitude about 30° 54' N., as 
outside of it. It is believed by some scholars that Meluhha and Magan are 
other designations of Akkad and Shumer respectively. 

In regard to the language there has been a controversy going on for over 
thirty years, and is not yet settled. It is still disputed whether the name 
"Akkadian" belongs to the normal language, and "Shumerian" to the dia- 
lect, or the reverse, i, e», which of the two was the language of Northern, 
and which of Southern Babylonia. Oppert takes Akkadian to be absolutely 
synonymous with Assyrian, both simply implying the Semitic speech of 
Nineveh and Babylon. To the race that is assumed to have preceded the 
Semites in Assyria, and to have transmitted to them the cuneiform letters 
and their civilization. Oppert gives the name of Kasdo-Scythic^ or Sumer- 
ian, and calls their language Sumerian {Sumirien ou Accadienf Paris, 
1876). The champions of this theory claim this language to be Ugrian, an 
ancient dialect of the Finno-Hungarian stock, and Lenormant wrote a gram- 
mar of the language on that understanding. Over this theory there has been 
a controversy for many years. M. Jules Hal6vy i^La prHendue langue 
d* Accad est-elle touranienne ? RSplique d M. Fr. Lenormant Paris, 1875) 
endeavored to prove that the language in question has nothing in common 
with the Uralo- Altaic family, from which its phonetic system differs widely, 
while its roots have neither the same form nor the same use. The problem 
cannot yet be regarded as solved ; but the weight of evidence seems at pres- 
ent to be that the normal language is entitled to the name Shumerian, and 
the dialect to the name Akkadian. 

Haupt has shown {Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte^ i88i) 
that there were two non-Semitic languages or dialects in Babylonia, and he 
has fully demonstrated their existence ( Uber einen Dialekt der sumerischen 
Sprache^ Berlin, 1882; Die akkadische Sprache. Berlin, 1883, etc.), and 
his works have secured a high position among Assyriologists. The compar- 
ative age of the normal language and the dialect is also in dispute. Further 
discovery and discussion are needed to put these matters beyond controversy. 
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At the annual meeting of the Victoria Institute, June 23, the President 
announced that he had received a letter from M. Naville, stating that he 
could not leave Geneva, but he had sent a communication giving an ac- 
count of the written and traditional records bearing upon the Exodus : he 
then noted the points in the route he had identified, and the arguments founded 
on the records vsrhich aided in this identification. Copies of a map of the 
district, v^hich had been prepared by M. Naville, were circulated in the 
meeting, and showed the route he had traced up to Migdol by the Bitter 
Lakes. M. Naville showed from geological investigations that the Red Sea 
at the time of the Exodus extended a considerable distance north of the spot, 
and concluded by referring to the miracle of the passing of the Red Sea, and 
described circumstances which had come under his own notice showing that 
the influences described in Holy Writ as having been used by an overruling 
Providence would bring about the result. 



The following is an extract of a letter received by Dr. Winslow from a 
young man who will undoubtedly make his mark in the world. 

"Can you inform me, if, upon receipt of five dollars, I can enter my name 
upon the Fund's books, and receive by return mail the first volume of Bu- 
bastis ? I noticed in the Evening Post of a few days back that the volumes 
had been mailed to subscribers, and thought perhaps you might have a vol- 
ume left over. » » * * I am a boy of sixteen, and since last November 
I have been able to gather together a library of some twenty-seven volumes 
on Egyptology alone. In fact, I have purchased every book within my 
means, and Brugsch-Bey's history is the only one I lack. I have Stuart's 
'Egypt After the War,' Petrie's 'Pyramids," Wilkinson's 'Egyptians,' Wil- 
son's 'Egypt of the Past,' etc., etc." 



The Egyptian Government has granted Henry Brugsch Pasha permission 
to excavate in the Nile Valley. From his long residence in the country and 
his intimate acquaintance with its geography in ancient times, important dis- 
coveries may be expected. The Pasha will commence operatidtis in the 
neighborhood of the first cataract. 



Literature appears to be flourishing in India. Last year nearly ten thou- 
sand books and publications were registered — four per cent, above the num- 
ber of 1889. About nine-tenths of these were in the vernacular, the subjects 
falling under the heads of language, schoolbooks, religion, poetry, drama, 
and fiction. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious "Hyksos" Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, As83rrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the * 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower "Egypt. Th«3 sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nae (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews ; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; two most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 



Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis and Daphnse; and, 
lastly, a series of archaeological surveys of 
the Delta have been made, most of the 
larger mounds having been measured and 
planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

\^^.—Telrd-M(Ukhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ** store-cities'* built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
**The Store-City of Pithom," in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.— iSan (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by the explorer, Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, in his Memoir entitled 
**Tanis,"of which Parti, was distributed 
to Subscribers for 1884-5. 

1885.— 7>« Nehireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
the discoverer, Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in 
his Memoir entitled "Naukratis," Part I., 
which was distributed to subscribers for 
1885-6. Part II., by Mr. Ernest A. Gard- 
ner, Director of the English School at 
Athens, is ready, and will be distributed 
to Subscribers for 1888-9. 

Also, during the same season, 8aft-el- 
ffennehy discovered to be the town of 
Goshen, capital of the ancient district of 
that name. This excavation and its re- 
sults are described by the discoverer, M. 
Naville, in his Memoir entitled **Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh,** distri- 
buted to Subscribers for 1886-7. 

16SQ,—Tell Defenneh, the Biblical **Tah- 
danhes" and the '^Daphnae" of the classi- 
cal historians ; also Tell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of "Am," a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by the discoverer, Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, and his coadjutor, 
Mr. F. Llewellyn GriflSth, in a Memoir 
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entitled *'Daphnae/' included in Tanis, 
Part n. 

IS&t—TeH-el'Tahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. 

1889-90.~rai Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured bloclts, broken coloss^ 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- ^ 
uable hieroglyphic texte. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Bible. 

lS90-91.—Ahna4-€l'Medineht the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks, whose mounds are being excava- 
ted by Dr. Naville and his associates. 



1890-S.~TA« ArehcBologieal Survey of 
Egypt. Messrs. €teorge Fraser and Percy 
Newberry, officers of the Fund, have in 
charge this most important undertakiug, 
described by the Rev. Dr. Winslow in 
BiBLiA for November, 1890. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. Annual quarto 
volumes of great volume and interest, with 
elaborate illustrations and photographs, 
are published. All donors or subscribers 
of not less than f 6 receive the volumes of 
the season ; previous volumes are $5 each. 
See the advertisement elsewhere. Said 
Dr. W. Hayes Ward, editor, in^ The In- 
dependent, **The annual volumes published 
are abundant remuneration to the sub- 
scribers of five dollars." Three hundred 
men of the highest rank in education, the- 
ology, letters, business and public life— 
among them eighty-two university or col- 
lege presidents— have subscribed to the 
American Branch of the Fund. 
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Mrs. Geo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooldyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 57 West Tenth Street, New York 
city. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Geo. Douglass Miller, 125 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D., Spring- 
field, 111. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. James L. Morgan, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Catherine L. Mather, 544 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

President H. C. Haydn, D. D., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, D.D., Hartford, 
Conn. 



Rev. Camden Cobem, Ph.D., Saginaw^ 
Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 

N. Y. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R I. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D. , Geneseo,' 
N. Y. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 131 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. S. Davis, M.D., Meri- 
den. Conn. 

Mrs. Edwin M. Bangs, Duluth, Minn. 

Rev. R. J. Miller, D.D., 55 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Heniy Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
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Washington Ave, Detroit, Mich. 
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Mrs. John Wright, 888 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

^on. E. W. Blatchford, 875 La Salle 
Ave, CUi'»ago. 

Hon. Kirk Hawes, Superior Court, 
Chicago. 

Robert H. Lambom, PIlD. 28 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord, 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave. , Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, Burlington, 
Vt 



Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bapley, 113 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georda Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 



Palestine Exploration Fund. 



A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archaeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Qeography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K. C. M. a. F. R. S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C. M. a, F. R. S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, imfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder) ; the late 
^jor Anderson, C. M. G., RE; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8. ; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Audover, Mass., etc. 



Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years' 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papei*s, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. ExoAYATioNB AT Jebusalbm. — Thesc 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons' 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light 

2. The Recovery of the Stnaqoqubs 
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OF GaiileBt by Sib Chablbb Wilson. — 
Bui lis of many of these structures still 
stand in Gfililee. They have all been 
plannecl an<i sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
Aa one consequence of this work, the 
building in ^Liieh Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3- The Survey op Westeen Pales- 
tine^ — This work, occupying ten years in 
allt woe carried out by Major Conder, R. 
R, and Lieut, -Col. Kitchener, R E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine %vere a terra incogmta — some names 
were filled in tonjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture placetj r^^nuiined unknown. But now 
we pOBSess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile J as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
filed. 

4. Tjjk Aiicn^oLOGioAL Work of M. 
Clbbmont-G ANNE ATI.— Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archsologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of tlRt 8tone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gtezer), the Inscribed 
Rtone of Herod's Temple, the * 'Vase of 
Bezeihiki^' the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerumilem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloani, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archaeological discoveries of 
incomparaiilr importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in tht^ collection of the Fund. 

5. The Geological Survey of Pal- 
estine, HT Fkof. E. Hull, F. R. S.— The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little— very little— idea of the Socie- 
ty's tvork in the past. Before us lies work 
not 1^8 important. 



6. Excavations at Jerusalem are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement^ as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. The Survey on the East op Jor- 
dan, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Amon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, "Heth and Moab," as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry into Manners and Cus- 
toms, Proverbs, Legends, Traditions, 
&o.— Readers of Dr. Thomson's **The 
Land and the Book," or the Rev. J. Neil's 
**Palestine Explored," will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts , by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archaeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 

All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
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Vol. IV. December, 1891. No. 9 

The Life and Confession of Asenath, the Daughter of Penti- 
phres of Heliopolis. 

NARRATIVE : HOW THE ALL-BEAUTIFUL JOSEPH TOOK HER TO WIFE. 

I have often been asked '^ How was it that Joseph, being a believer in El- 
Shaddai, came to marry Asenath, who believed in Ptah and Osiris, Isis, 
Nephthys and the other numerous divinities who, together, made up the 
Egyptian Pantheon ? " The same question, doubtless, must have been raised 
by our not less wondering or puzzled forefathers, and they probably asked 
it with more of horror in their tone than do we who are living in the close 
of the nineteenth century A. D., and have seen the flood-tide of many re- 
ligious movements overflow the peoples and leave their marks imprinted upon 
national histories. 

To the early Christians this episode in the life of Joseph must have seemed 
peculiarly strange and unaccountable, all the more so that the patriarch was 
always upheld as one of the prototypes of their Divine Master. How came 
it, then, that Joseph could possibly have allied himself with one who was 
herself a heathen and the daughter of the chief priest and instructor of this 
false religion. 

At this long distance of time we are not careful to answer this question, 
nor do we know exactly what were the tenets held at that date by the high 
priest of On. Our knowledge of the religion of Ancient Egypt was, until 
comparatively lately, based upon the information of the classic authors only, 
and absolutely worthless. They saw but the lowest depths of the degrada- 
tion of that religion, and what they knew, from hearsay, was unreliable. 
How false their own ideas concerning it were, is shown by their comparing 
Osiris with Dionysos, Horus with Hermes, Hathor with Aphrodite and Ptah 
with Hephaistos. It is true enough that the religion of the old Egyptians 
became one mass of confused ideas overloaded with superstition ; and that 
ithe real religious thought and intent that underlay their ceremonies were lost 
n a tangled mass of magical rites and incantations, of which they probably 
did not know even the sense. But it was not always so, and there was a 
time in the dawn of Egyptian history when from the Nile valley there had 
gone up a hymn to him who " is one and alone, there is no other with him," 
who is also "one, the one who has made all things, . . . the spirit of 
spirits, the great spirit of Egypt, the divine spirit. . . . He is the 
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Father of beginnings, he has endured for endless time and will exist hence- 
forth forever." God is the Truth, He lives by Truth, He lives upon Truth, 
He is the King of Truth. . . . God is compassionate to those that fear 
Him and hears those who cry unto Him. He protects the weak against 
the strong. God knows those that know Him, He rewards those who 
serve Him and protects those who follow Him. " May it not have been 
that Potiphar, high priest of On, and chief of the college of priests, the 
most learned among the many who dwelt in this, the center of spiritual light 
and intellectual activity, had seen into the truth which lay beneath those 
symbols by which he brought the mysteries of divinity within the grasp of 
the people ? Any way^ the historic fact remains that Joseph, the Syrian 
slave boy, rose to the dignity of Adon over the whole land of Egypt, and 
was given as his wife Snat, the daughter of " Pet-p-ra," the high priest of 
Annu. Upon this incident there was written, early in the Christian era, 
a most charming little story, relating how Asenath "flung away her idols," 
and became a follower of Joseph's God. The most ancient text is 
the Greek, of which, unfortunately, part is lost. There is a Syriac 
version, made in the sixth century A. D., and an Armenian transla- 
tion from the Greek. The Speculum Historiale of Vincent of Beauvais 
(i 190-1264), contains a Latin abridgment of the Greek, and this was 
translated into French in the fourteenth century by Jean de Vignay. At the 
meeting of the Congress of Orientalists at Vienna, in 1886, the professors of 
the " Ecole sp^ciale des langues orientales vivantes," printed a portion of the 
Armenian version with the French translation. The abridged story, as I 
now give it, is from an unpublished translation from the Greek version, done 
by M. Le Page Renouf, which he most kindly placed at my disposal : 

In the first year of plenty, in the second month and on the fifth day of the 
month, Pharaoh sent out Joseph throughout the land of Egypt ; and in the 
fourth month, on the eighteenth day of the month, he arrived at Heliopolis, 
to collect the corn of that district, which was most plentiful. Now there 
lived in that city a certain man named Pentephres ; he was high priest of On 
and an important functionary of Pharaoh. He had pne only daughter, 
named Asenath ; she being now eighteen years old was exceeding beauti- 
ful, "not," as the old writer naively tells us, "like to the daughters of the 
Egyptians, but in all things like to the daughters of the Hebrews, being 
great of stature like Sarah, blooming as Rebecca and beautiful as Rachel." 
And all the young men of the land, from the eldest born of Pharaoh down- 
wards, sought her in marriage. But Asenath treated them with contempt, 
and refused to see them. Now at the top of the house was a story contain- 
ing twelve chambers ; the first was large and beautiful and decorated with 
colored stones cunningly wrought, and the ceiling was of purple, whereon 
were depicted the gods of Egypt ; and the second chamber contained beau- 
tiful furniture inlaid with silver and gold, and chests containing fine 
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apparel ; and the third chamber was Asenath's store cupboard. And in the 
other seven chambers were seven virgins, who were of the same age as she 
was, and they also were beautiful. She loved them much. Now when 
Joseph was come into the region of Heliopolis he sent sixteen of his young 
men to Pentephres, saying: KI will be thy guest to-day." And the high 
priest answered : *' Blessed is the Lord God of Israel, inasmuch as my lord 
Joseph hath esteemed me worthy." A feast was prepared for the recep- 
tion of the honored guest ; but before his arrival Pentephres called aside 
his daughter, explaining the reason of Joseph's visit, adding: " Come, my 
dearest child, and I will present thee to him for wife ; and thou shalt be his- 
bride and he shall be a bridegroom to thee for all eternity." To which 
Asenath replied, in scorn and anger, "Wouldst thou deliver me up as a 
captive to a man of foreign race, a runaway and who has been sold as a 
slave ? No, I shall marry the first-born son of the King ! " Before Pente- 
phres could reply Joseph was announced, and Asenath fled. Arrived at her 
chamber in the upper story, she gazed out of the window to see what man- 
ner of man he was. Joseph entered the courtyard seated in his golden 
chariot. He was clad in fine white linen, and on his head was a golden 
crown and around the crown were twelve precious stones, and above them 
were twelve golden rays, and in his hand was an olive branch full of fruits. 
And Pentephres and all his household, save Asenath, made obeisance unto 
Joseph, and they brought him water to refresh his feet, and spread a 
table for him by himself, because he being an Hebrew it would be an abom- 
ination unto him to eat with the Egyptians. And Joseph, raising his eyes, 
beheld Asenath crouching down and looking out of her upper window, and 
he ijequested Pentephres that the woman should depart from the house. But 
the high priest explained that it was no strange woman, but his daughter, 
and Joseph begged that she should be fetched and that she might be unto 
him as a sister. And Joseph greeted her, saying: "The Lord God who 
gives life to all shall bless thee." Then Pentephres bade his daughter " go 
thou up and kiss thy brother ;" but Joseph stayed her, saying: "It is not 
right for a God-fearing man, who glorifieth with his mouth the living God, 
and cateth the blessed Bread of life and drinketh the cup of immor- 
tality and is anointed with the blessed chrism of immortality, ' to kiss 
a strange woman." Asenath, being grieved with Joseph's sternness, wept ; 
whereupon he invoked the t)lessing of the Most High upon her, and 
she rejoicing thereat retired to her chamber. And having wept much and 
very bitterly, and fasted and sat in ashes during seven days, Asenath 
"changed her mind" (lit. became converted)^ and on the eighth day, as the 
morning star rose in the east, behold, the heavens were rent and there ap- 
peared a man with eyes as the sun and hair like unto fire standing before 
her; and he called her by name, saying: " I am the prince of the house of 
God and the captain of the Lord's host. Arise, stand upon thy feet, and I 
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will speak with thee." He then bade her remove the sackcloth vestment 
from off her and array herself in her usual apparel, and that done he un- 
folded to her that her name was written in the book of life, and that she 
should be no longer called Asenath, but *'City of Refuge." And she asked 
him his name, but he withheld it from her. 

Then Asenath entreated that she might prepare for him a meal, and she 
brought him sweet wine and bread ; but he bade her bring him an honey- 
comb, and she not having one was sorrowful. But the angel said unto her, 
" Enter into thy cellar and thou shalt find an honeycomb upon thy table," 
and she found a comb as white as snow. And then blessing her for her 
faith in the One God, he ate of the honeycomb himself and gave unto her 
to eat of it likewise. Then the man " touched the honeycomb, and fire 
went up from the table and consumed the honeycomb, but the table was un- 
injured." ' And he passed out of her sight and she saw *' as it were a char- 
iot with four horses rising eastward into Heaven." Then one came and told 
Asenath that Joseph had returned and was even now at the door, and she 
came forth to meet him, and told him of all that had happened unto her. 
And on the morrow Joseph took her to him as wife, and Pharaoh made a 
great feast for them for seven days. 

These are the main incidents in the narrative of how the all-beautiful 
Joseph took to wife Asenath, daughter of Pentephres, high priest of On. 
The reader cannot fail to remark that the old writer puts into the mouth of 
both Joseph and Pentephres a mode of Speech which would have been quite 
correct if used between a Christian and an Israelite, but which, as repre- 
senting the conversation of an ancient Egyptian and an early Hebrew, is a 
pure anachronism. Notwithstanding this, from the fragment here given 
may be gathered some idea of the quaint charm of this unique little story. 

M. Brodrick. 

I Byng Place, London , IV. C, 



Exploration of the Biblical Hanes. 

The Ha-Khenensu of the Ancient Egyptians, the Hininsi of the Assyrians, 
the Hanes of the Bible, was known to the Greeks as Heracleopolis Magna ; 
and its site is now occupied by many mounds, several crowned with Arab 
villages, of which the chief is Henassieh. In his " Land of Khemi," Lau- 
rence Oliphant relates that he found the modern inhabitants of Henassieh 
still dwelling in the mud brick shells of the houses of their ancient prede- 
cessors. During the season of 1891 M. Naville, acting an behalf of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, directed a systematic excavation among these 
mounds, which are and which cover the remains of a city founded in the 
mythological times of Ancient Egypt, the seat of government during the 
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reigns of two early dynasties, and continuing to play its part in ancient his- 
tory up to and beyond the Roman period. 

Henassieh lies seventy-three miles south of Cairo, near the Bahr Yussuf. 
The necropolis of Ha-Khenen*su is on the other side of the canal, in the ridge 
of hills which separates the valley of the Nile from the southern part of the 
Fayoum. An Ancient Egyptian necropolis remained the burial place of 
the city to which it belonged through all the national changes of govern- 
ment and religion, until the coming of Mahomet. The Mussulmans buried 
in new ground, but the Coptic Christians did not forsake the cemeteries of 
their heathen forefathers. And so when M. Naville came to excavate the 
necropolis of Ha-Khenensu, or Heracleopolis Magna, he 4^iscovered that, 
besides suffering from the depredations of modern Arab and Greek antiquity 
dealers, its tombs had been plundered and re-used, re-used and plundered, 
for thousands of years. Shreds and fragments of older and statelier funerary 
outfits and records were found among the bones and dibris of later burials, 
when the bodies were not even embalmed, and the provision for ghostly food 
had come down to small basketfuls of bread and fruits and nut;s, with some- 
times a few pigeon eggs. 

The time of the Heracleopolitan kings is very obscure, and Egyptolo- 
gists had long hoped that with the opening up of the mounds of the ancient 
royal city, the capital of the Heracleopolitan nome, much of the buried his- 
tory of the IXth and Xth dynasties would be brought to light. But M. Na- 
ville's excavations have convinced him that the succeeding inhabitants of these 
mounds have hopelessly scattered, confused, burnt and otherwise destroyed the 
history of their predecessors as it was recorded in the soft, sculptured lime- 
stone of the great temple of Harshefi, the ram- headed god of Ha-Khenensu, 
and in the ordered burials of the necropolis. The temple has been the 
quarry for Roman temples and Coptic churches, when its very stones have 
not perished fragment by fragment in the limekiln, and of its remains M. 
Naville found in situ only the ruins of the vestibule to a side entrance, a ves- 
tibule built apparently by Rameses II. of the XlXth dynasty, with materials 
taken from a building of Usertesen II., one of the great Xllth dynasty Pha- 
raohs, who built for himself the Pyramid of Illabun. It will bfe remem- 
bered that the workmen who built the Illabun Pyramid and its temple lived 
in a little town called Kahun, and the tools and furniture which they left 
behind them when their work was done are now in the Owens College Mu- 
seum. In the further course of his excavations, M. Naville laid bare some 
fine colonnades of a Roman temple, and dug out from the ruins of Coptic 
churches architraves and friezes carved with such flowers, arabesques, ani- 
mals and storied subjects as would not seem strange to us on capitals and 
arches in our Anglo-Norman cathedrals. These Coptic sculptures are now 
all in the Egyptian National Museum at Ghizeh. Of the earlier history of 
Ha-Khenensii, M. Naville found no record further back than the time of 
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Rameses II., save only blocks carved with the cartouches of Usertesen II., 
which may have been stolen by Rameses from the temple at Illabun. 

There are huge fragments of the six red granite columns of the side en- 
trance vestibule to the Ancient Egyptian temple of Harshexi. The columns 
stood seventeen feet high, and bore palm-leaf capitals. They are finely in- 
scribed with the names and titles and attributes of Rameses II., and repre- 
sent the king as making offerings to various divinities. Besides the broken 
colums there are a large, but broken, lion couchant, a bust of an unknown 
king, both of red granite, and a seated statue of Rameses II., painted, and 
of heroic size, sculptured out of the limestone of Gebel Ahmar. This 
limestone is toQ hard to be burnt in the kiln, and hence the statue, though 
broken into three pieces, lacks nothing. 

Of the minor antiquities found in the necropolis of Ha-Khenensu, are two 
painted mummy cases of late epoch, and many red jars of common pottery 
found with poorer and still later burials. In two of these vessels there is 
bread which was baked nearly two thousand years ago ; but, to an Egyptol- 
ogist, the Roman is a contemptibly recent period. There are many ushab- 
tis^ or ancient Egyptian funerary statuettes, wooden and of clay, painted, 
glazed and unglazed, inscribed and uninscribed. Some of them are of the 
style of the XlXth and XXth dynasties. Two beautiful wooden perfume 
spoons, one having once had a revolving cover, have very delicately carved 
handles. The first represents a girl with a lute, standing in a little barque 
among lotus plants in flower, with details of fish and water-fowl ; and the 
other represents two masked beings, probably comic dancers, vis-d-vts, and 
grasping the same lotus stalk. They are dressed up with false heads and 
tails, in imitation of the god Bes. These spoons are of XVIIIth dynasty 
design and workmanship. There are also kohl pots, with sticks, still con- 
taining the dried-up stibium ; alabaster vases and jars ; graceful and slender 
little red glazed jugs ; and one piece of pale buff Cypriote ware with inter- 
secting lines of dark-brown red ornamentation. Near to this lies a complete 
wooden hoe, fixed together with a cord of palm fiber. We see at once that 
such was the origin of the hieroglyph for the word mer (beloved) , and an- 
other illustration of the fact that the Ancient Egyptians took the forms of 
their alphabet and syllabary from the objects of their ordinary life and ex- 
perience. There are also the brittle remnants of pretty reed baskets and 
their contents of nuts, fruit of the ddm palm, pomegranates and pigeon 
eggs. And there is the crew of a model funerary barque; but of the little 
carved boat itself only the broken cabin remains. Figures like these of the 
crew are in the style of the ancient empire, and probably the small barque 
to which they belonged was the model of tjiat wherein the mummy was 
rowed from Ha-Khenensu to the necropolis across the river, and belonged 
to the rifled tomb of some contemporary of the Pyramid-building kings. 
But in the necropolis of " Hanes " the irreverent ^Dlundering of thousands 
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of years has wrought such chronological confusion that the evidence of 
provenance which is archaeolog^cally of inestimable value, is here minimized. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 



Egyptian Chronology. 

III. DBFENSE OF HERODOTOS. 

Nearly the whole of the preface of Prof. Sayce, to his " Ancient Empires 
of the East," is devoted to a depreciation of Herodotos. He charges him 
with ignorance, willful concealment of the truth, mendacity and false pre- 
tences, besides plagiarisms from other authors, adopting them as his own, 
and he further declares that the historian never ascended the river Nile 
higher than the Faium^ although he himself states that he went up as far as 
Elephantine. 

He adds that plagiarism, without acknowledgment, was the rule of the 
Greek writers of that time — ^that is, of the successful literary mail — and then 
damns the historian " with faint praise " by the remark that the only differ- 
ence between Herodotos and his contemporaries is that he was a greater 
sinner than the most of them. 

Diodoras, he says, is no less untrustworthy, except when Hekataeos is his 
guide. He sets up Kt^sias, the reputed physician of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
as having consulted the parchment archives of Persia, and, on their author- 
ity, criticised the statements of Herodotos as to Eastern affairs, and having 
judged the historian by this critic, as much as he pleased, he knocks the 
critic off the pedestal by the remark that Ktdsias, in his anxiety to convict 
Herodotos, gave his faith to statements still more incorrect than his, or at 
least equally far from the truth. 

He admits, however, that Herodotos has given a collection of tales not to 
be fouiid elsewhere, almost the only record, of what the professor calls 
''folk lore," of the Eastern Mediterranean in his time. 

Such wholesale denunciation — hardly to be called criticism — would, com- 
ing from one of ordinary reputation, be genearlly deemed as crushing itself 
by its own weight, but the ipse dixit of such a scholar may have great force 
with some. 

Some observations and references will show how groundless are these 
charges and what mistakes of fact the professor himself has made. 

The tone of Herodotos is in marked contrast to that of his critics, for 
through the whole of his books he is calm, dispassionate and impartial, 
never resorting to vituperation or exaltation, but simply carries his reader 
along to see for himself and form his own opinions. 

The men before whom he read his history for the first time at the Olympic 
Games, were the Hite of Grecian scholars and wise men of that age. Their 
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universal applause, the appellation of the Nine Muses given to his books, 
and the title of Father of History to this exile from home, were not be- 
stowed for merely superficial reasons, but had a deeper and abiding signifi- 
cance, as posterity has recognized. The professor, aware of the value of 
such long-continued reputation, endeavors to destroy it at one sweep by the 
remark that the survival of the work of the Father of History — ^while that 
of KtSsias has been wrecked and but a few fragments remain — is solely due 
to ''the charm of his style," and that he obtained his information from 
Karian ''dragomen and inferior servants of the temples," hankering after 
bakshish^ and from his " guides and cicerone'^ ! 

Do the revelations corroborative of Herodotos, lately made at Bubastos 
(TV/ Bast)^ show this? A moment's reflection will satisfy one that the 
principal matters Herodotos treats of are not such as these classes of inform- 
ers dwell upon. 

So far from vouching for the truth of the history given him of affairs in 
Egypt from the reign of Menes to Psammiticus I., he is constantly re- 
minding his readers that he is speaking only from information, and it is 
disingenuous to charge the responsibility on him. But from the time the 
lonians and those with them (Karians, etc.), settled in the camps assigned 
to them in Egypt by Psammiticus for their services to him, the historian 
says : " We Greeks have had such constant communication with them that 
we are accurately informed of all that has happened in Egypt to the present 
time." The recent revelations of the monuments prove this to the letter — 
notwithstanding the slurs Prof. Sayce casts upon him — and completely vin- 
dicate Herodotos in a very remarkable manner from either ignorance or un- 
fairness. For example : 

In the Serapeum at Sakkara^ opened by Mariette, there is, or was, an in- 
scription on a stele relating to each Apis bull buried there within his own 
sarcophagus. It is not likely that Herodotos had access to this serapeum, 
for it appears to have been closed in his time, but he must have had access 
to, or abstracts from, oflicial records to agree with the Apis bull steles so 
exactly. 

There is carved upon each stele the name of the reigning king, the year, 
month and day of the reign in which the bull was born, was consecrated, 
ascended to heaven (died), and was taken to the West (buried). In addi- 
tion to these, the/«// length of his life^ in years, months and days, was given. 
Such a combination leaves no possible room for error in computation. 
These steles are sacred contemporaneous monuments and there can be no 
higher authority for dates and times when the events took place. 

The following is a comparative table showing the regnal years of certain 
successive kings as given by the Apis bull steles, — Herodotos, Manetho (by 
Africanus) and Eusebius — the two latter taken from Sunkellos : 
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APIS BULLS. 




HKRODOTOS 






MAMBTHO (Afr.). 


SUSBBIUS. 


I. Psamethck I., 


54 


Psammetichas, 


Si 




Psammetikhos, 54 


Psammetikhos, . 45 


1 2. Neku II., 


Ut 


lileko II., 


16 




Nckhao II., 6 
PsammouthU, 6 


Nekhao, 6 


( 3. Psamethek II., 


i" 


Psammis, 


6 




Psammouthis (alter), 17 


4. Ua-ab-ra, 




Apries, 


25 




Ouaphris, 19 


Ouaphris, 25 


5. Khnum-ab-r'a, 




Amasis, 


44 




Amosis, 44 












6 mos. 


Psammekherites, 6 mos. 





Sum, 



X45-6 mos. 



129-6 mos. 



The above table is a study and makes apparent some of the difficulties 
in the way of investigators in attempting computation, partly at least owing 
to errors of copyists. 

The reliability of Herodotos is, however, manifest. 

(i) All are agreed on the 54 years, except Eusebius, who is made — prob- 
ably by error of the amanuensis — to reverse the figures and make them 45. 

(2) This Apis bull was born in the reign of Neku II. and died in the 
reign of Ua-ab-ra (Apries, Her. ; Ouaphris, Af. and Eus. ; Pharaoh Hoph- 
ra, G, aS.), consequently Psamethek II., w^o reigned and died between the 
two, in the lifetime of the bull, is not mentioned on the stele. According to 
the stele the combined reigns of Neku II. and Psamethek II. is precisely 
21 years. Herodotos gives 16 years to the former and 6 for the latter, 
making 22 years for both, instead of 21, caused by taking each separately 
and calling the fractional last year of these reigns a full year. Africanus, 
followed by Eusebius, gives but 6 years to Nekhao II. and the same to 
Psammouthis (Psamethek II.), making 12 years for both, instead of 21, 
while Eusebius gives to this 2d Psammouthis 17 years» making 23 for both 
reigns. 

We know that Africanus and Eusebius are wrong in allowing but 6 years 
for the reign of Neku II. (Neco of G. 6".) who pillaged Jerusalem, for a 
stele records that a certain bull was buried in the 4th month, i6th day of the 
1 6th year of Neku II. Neku probably died that same year. 

There are no means of settling the question as to whether the errors are 
those of Manetho, Africanus or Eusebius, themselves or of their copyists or 
amanuenses, and we must therefore take them as they are, with all 
the credit or discredit belonging to them, but if other parts of the Man- 
ethonic list have similar errors — accidental or willful — which is not unlikely, 
we must not too confidently assume that the figures are in all cases correctly 
set down in them. Providentially, when we are in doubt, there comes to 
the rescue the great Keeper of the Alexandrian Library, Eratusthenes, 
whose capacious mind grasped not only Grecian but Egyptian lore, and 
who, with the original records, taken from all the great temples, before him, 
annalyzed and marshalled, and by the powers of his great genius compre- 
hending the true chronological position of the events recorded in these an- 
cient documents," formulated a successive Time Scale, of which there still 
remain thirty-eight numbers in unbroken succession from Menes^ the first 
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king, embracing a period of 1062 years, and which is verified by the ancient 
monuments. 

(4) To Ua-ab-ra, by the name of Apries, Herodotos gives 25 years, and 
Eusebius the same, while Africanus has but 19. A certain bull died on the 
2ist day of the loth month in the year 12 of this reign. Although no Apis 
stele has been found from which the full reign of Hophra can be determined, 
yet we read in Scripture that a prophecy came to the priest Ezekiel by the 
river Chebar in the land of the Khaldeans in the 27th year (of Jehoiachin's 
captivity) against Pharaoh (Hophra), in which it was declared that the Lord 
God had given Egypt to Nebuchadrezzar. The prophecy was doubtless an- 
nounced before its fulfillment. Now the 27th year of Jehoiachin's captivity 
was the 25th year of Pharaoh Hophra (Ua-ab-ra) and it follows that the 19 
years of Africanus are erroneous. 

Eusebius and Herodotos each give the correct length of this reign — 25 
years. 

(5) The full reign of Achmes, Si-nit, Khnum-ab-r'a, called Amasis by 
Herodotos and Amosis by Africanus and Eusebius, has not been found on 
an Apis stele, but it is recorded that a certain bull was " carried in peace to 
the good region of the West (buried)" on the 15th day of the 9th month in 
the year 23 of this reign. He had a great sarcophagus of rare granite, 
which was covered with woven curtains on the south and north sides, and 
his talismans, golden ornaments and costly precious stones, were placed 
therein a more splendid affair of the kind, it is said, than ever was before. 

To this reign 14 years is given by both Herodotos and Africanus, but 
Eusebius is made to say 42. 

Both Herodotos and Africanus agree upon 6 months for the next reign, 
but Eusebius omits it. 

In looking at the foregoing table one is struck with the perfect agreement 
of Herodotos with the steles of the Apis bulls, wherever a comparison can 
be made, and that he is far more accurate than even Africanus or Eusebius 
when he differs from them — the two most distinguished Christiae chronol- 
ogists of the early part of the Christian era — and the only writer through 
whom Manetho has come down to us (at the hands of Sunkellos) except the 
Jewish historian Josephus, whose extracts are limited in time and subject 
matter. 

And yet Prof Sayce — not merely giving an opinion, which every man 
has a right to do without objection — declares with an oracular tongue that 
Herodotos derived his information from inferior servants of the temples and 
from dragomen, guides and ciceronL From whom did Manetho, Africanus 
and Eusebius derive theirs } It is simply absurd. 

Well may the modern critic look to his own laurels. 

Herodotos is dead, but his great work still survives in its integrity, not 
only to please but to instruct, while those of his traducers have either utterly 
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perished or exist only in a few torn and scattered leaves. When the lion is 
dead it is easy to pounce upon his body, as all the later writers did to 
Herodotos according to Josephu's. 

But at this late day the Apis bulls of Egypt are vindicating him with no 
uncertain voices, and perhaps, by and by, from Babylon or Nineveh or 
Shushan or some other buried city of the East may come a like vindication 
of his account of aHairs in Asia, in spite of Ktesias and his followers. 

The professor goes a little into particulars and says that as Herodotos 
visited Memphis before he did the Pyramids of Gizeh he set down the royal 
names on the monuments in the order in which he saw them and copied the 
stories of his guides in his note-book, and so he places Kheops, Khephren 
and Mukerinas after Rhampsinitas or Ramses III., when, as he says, they 
really preceded them about 3,000 years! Now this is just what the critic 
himself has done. He has taken the Lists of Manetho and the Great Tab- 
lets, and read them off as they were read from books to Herodotos and 
treated them as in lineal succession, although they are merely a collection of 
groups — one consisting of Theirites, another of Memphites, another of Dios- 
polites, and so on, Herakleopolites being squeezed in between the two latter 
by Manetho, each group being taken from its own archives, and all here 
brought together and forming a composite table, and among them are con- 
temporary groups. 

But Ramses III. was a Diospolite, and — although emperor and perhaps 
the builder of a portico to the temple of Vulcan, with two statues of Sum- 
mer and Winter before it, at Memphis — it was at Thebes that important in- 
formation regarding him was to be. obtained, for it was then his headquarters 
and there were his chief works, some of which are still to be seen. The 
professor is a little out of his reckoning when he says that from Menkansa 
to Ramses III. it was 3,000 years, for it was but about 400, a trifling mis- 
take of about 2,600 years, a length of time considerably greater than the 
whole duration of ancient Egypt. 

Again he says that " a writer (meaning Herodotos) who knows the legend 
of Sardanapallos, who calls Sennacherib king of the Arabs and confounds 
Nebuchadrezzar with Nabonidos, must have had a very slight acquaintance 
with the real history of the Euphratean kingdom." 

Who shall say whether the ' ' legend " ( }) of the thieves is true or not ? It 
is not very clear that Nebuchadrezzar is confounded with Nabonidos. As 
to Sennacherib, Herodotos says : ' ' After this, Sennacherib, king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians, marched a large army against Egypt " (II., 141). 
Was it not ^rue that not long before this attempted invasion of Egypt, the 
Assyrians had subdued Arabia and rendered it tributary? What more nat- 
ural and sensible thing was it for the Assyrian king to do than to add to his 
army an Arabian contingent of men from a country near to Egypt, familiar 
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with it and its approaches, and otherwise pfersohally better adapted to war- 
fare there than the Mesopotamian soldiery? 

Readers of Herodotos will remember the story bf how, upon the arrival 
and encampment of the Priest-king Sethow, with his army of volunteers, 
at Pelusium, a multitude '' of field mice poured in upon their enemies, de- 
voured their quivers and bows and the handles of their shields also, so that, 
on the next day when they fled, bereft of their arms, many of them fell." 

Naturalists tell us that irruptions of such vermin, in countless multitudes 
and irresistible, do sometimes take place. Whether it so happened at this 
time or not, it is certain that the very spot here disignated was known in 
Strabo's and Pliny's times as Gerrha (meaning "shields"), and we can 
imagine how astonished the Egyptian followers of their king — for we can 
hardly call them an army — were when they beheld their enemies flying be- 
fore them bereft of their arms and they saw the multitude of now useless 
shields scattered all over the pathway of the flying foes. 

The circumstance was so extraordinary and unexpected and the result so 
beneficial to the Egyptians, that it was the most natural thing in the world 
that they should give the spot a special designation, and so in the Oriental 
manner they gave to it the significant name of the " Place of Shields," 
that is, '' Gerrha^'' by which it was known for long afterwards. Herodotos 
adds that: "To this day a stone statue of this king stands in the temple of 
Vulcan, with a mouse in his hand, and an inscription to the following effect : 
'Whoever looks on me, let him revere the Gods.* " It is against common 
sense to suppose that Herodotos was here falsifying, for the Persians at that 
time held Egypt, and the lie, if it was a lie, could be detected at once. 

It is unnecessary to refer further to the allegations of the critic, for when 
the main pillars of his edifice have given way, the rest of the structure will 
fall of itself. 

In the beginning of his preface Prof. Sayce remarks that Rawlinson's 
translation of Herodotos has already become antiquated, Lenormant's Man- 
ual of Ancient History has long since needed to be rewritten and Prof. 
Maspero's Histoirc Ancienne des Pcuples de VOrient has equally been left 
behind by the advance of science, much being required to be modified, and 
the ever increasing mass of facts should be reduced to order and consistency, 
which he has attempted to do in his own work above mentioned. Very 
well, — and so this preface of his and much that follows, requires a like re- 
vision. 

Meanwhile, let us still be charmed with the "folk-lore" orw^hatever it is, 
that has been preserved by Herodotos, still continue to be fascinated with 
the delightful strains evoked from the Muses by this great composer — more 
than twenty-three centuries ago — and which have survived a thousand 
ephemeral discords raised on the right haiid and on the left in the march of 
time, and fall even now upon our ears like " music o'er the waters." 

Isaac Story. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 

It seems best to say a word in regard to the books, maps aud photographs 
* which are described in the Quarterly Statements^ and which are frequently* 
the subject of inquiry on account of their prices being given in English 
money. Almost every one knows that the postal order service reckons the 
pound at four dollars and eighty-seven cents, the shilling at twenty-four 
cents, and the penny at two cents ; but they do not know what ought to be 
remitted for postage. They therefore write to ask if the books are kept on 
hand by me or anyone in America, and what are their prices in our money ; 
and, if they are to be sent for to England, they ask what shall be sent to pay 
postage. 

Now it is best to get the books from England, because this saves one of 
the two postal charges which would be incurred if the books were first sent 
to me and then by me to some one ordering them from a distance. It is also 
well that they should come to a purchaser directly from the home office, se- 
curely wrapped, as they would come in better condition than if subjected to 
a double mailing. I propose, therefore, that subscribers send me the re- 
quired amount with their order for books, and I will then send the amounts 
to Mr. Armstrong, Home Secretary, who will at once mail what is called 
for. As to the amount to be sent to me with the order, I will furnish 
BiBLiA with a list in which U. S. money is named instead of English, the 
charge for postage included, so that the sums set against the books will not 
be the mere equivalents of the English prices, but will be the English prices 
turned into dollars and cents plus the postage from England to America. 
Of course, then, those subscribers who prefer to do so will be able to send 
their order to London, and so save a little time, for they will only need to 
get a postal order (international) covering the amount advertised as neces- 
sary to pay price and postage. 

Do the readers of Bibi.ia know that it has been a sad summer in Pales- 
tine on account of unusual sickness ? The villages have been sorely afflicted 
with scarlet fever. A recent letter says : " We have had much sickness in 
Jerusalem, principally among the children. Scarlet fever has been almost 
a plague and carried off hundreds of children here and in the villages. It 
has been a very trying summer. Diphtheria has also been prevalent. The 
number of children in the country is perceptibly diminished. One family 
of two children lost both within three days. Another lost all its children, 
and so with other families." 

Oh for a change of government in this little but most important land, so 
that the taxes which the people pay may be turned to their benefit in making 
sewers and bringing in pure water and enforcing sanitary regulations, in- 
stead of going to pay for the interest of imperial debts and the support of 
soldiers. Under a fair government, like our territorial form, Palestine would 
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so change in ten years that the prophesies of the Sacred Scriptures would be 
fulfilled. The desert would blossom as the rose, every man would sit under 
his vine and under his fig-tree, and none would make them afraid. 

Thkodork F. Wright, 
U. S. General Secretary. 



Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

To the Editor of Biblia : 

For the general work of exploration, the following subscriptions, from 
October 20th to November 20th, are thankfully received : 



Edward B. Sturgis, (2 years). $10.00 

Wisconsin Historical Society. 5.00 

Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles 10.00 

Julia A. Kellogg 5.00 

Edwin A. Blake, D. D 5.00 

John C. Labaree 5.00 

Mrs. George H. Quincy 20.00 

Hon. Albert H. Postel 5.00 

Mrs. Horatio Bigelow 5-oo 

Louis A. Bull, 'M. D 5.00 

Joseph T. Bailey 5.00 

S. D. COYKENDALL 25.OO 

Miss Georgiana G. Eaton. . . . 5.00 

Miss Sarah Porter , . 5.00 

Miss Alice Byington 5.00 

Miss Melissa D. Atterbury, 

(2 years) 10.00 

Mrs. August Lewis 5.00 

RoBT. H. Lamborn, Ph. D. 25.00 

C. F. Deems, D. D., LL. D. 5.00 
Richard S. Storrs, D. D., 

LL. D., (2 years) 10.00 

Mrs. Moses H. Day 5.00 

Wm. Burnet Wright, D. D. . 5.00 

Charles D. Warner, L. H. D. 5.00 

Miss Alice Farnsworth 5.00 



/Amherst College Library. . . . 5.00 

Miss Harriet H. Phillips. . . . 5.00 

R. J. Miller, D. D 5.00 

Hon. Robert C. Pruyn 10.00 

Henry Stockbridge 5.00 

Richard Sharpe 20.00 

Miss Elizabeth Minturn 10.00 

Mrs. Samuel L. Mather 10.00 

Chicago Art Institute 5.00 

Henry Phipps, Jr 5.00 

Hon. John Jay, LL. D 5.00 

Mrs. William S. Little 5.00 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D. 5.00 
Prof. Henry Drisler, Ph. D., 

LL. D 5.00 

New England Women's Club. 5 .00 

Samuel F. Dike, D. D 6.25 

Herbert A. Skinner 5.00 

Lake Erie Seminary. . , 5.00 

Hon. E. W. Blatchford 5.00 

F. N. Peloubet, D. D., LL. D. 5.C0 

Hon. John W. Hunter 5.00 

Hon. Lewis Miller 5.00 

James Eells 5.00 

Hon. H. Pelham Curtis 5.00 

Mrs. W. G. Swan 5.00 



The Archaeological Survey needs support. All donors of $5 and upwards 
will receive the volume, beautifully illustrated — four of the thirty-one plates 
in colors — and the annual report. To many it will be a revelation of the 
social life of the old Egyptians. 

William C. Winslow. 

S2S Beacon Street Boston^ November 20 ^ i8gi. 
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Book Reviews. 

The Races of the Old Testament. By A. H. Sayce, L.L. D. 

This new work of Prof. Sayce will draw the attention of Biblical students 
to a new and fruitful field of inquiry. It is only within the last four or five 
years that a study of the ethnology of the Old Testament has been possible, 
and it is owing to the labors of Mr. Petrie that the materials have been 
found upon which to base whatever knowledge we possess on the subject. 
The Egyptian artists took as their models the prisoners whom the Pharaoh 
had led with him into Egypt. Though the individual face may have pe- 
culiarities of its own, the facial type presented by it can never be mistaken. 
The portraits of the natives of the valley of the Nile which they have be- 
queathed to us in statuary or in painting are supplemented by the mummies, 
in which the actual features of the dead are still preserved. Prof. Virchow's 
measurements of the skulls of the Pharaohs, whose mummies were found at 
Deir el-Bahari, illustrate the advantage this has been to the anthropologist. 

In addition to the above we have the Assyrian and Babylonian examples 
from the bas-reliefs and terra-cotta figures, the figures of the Armenian sol- 
diers depicted on the bronze gates at Balawat, and the early Chaldean heads 
discovered at Tello. This hitherto unexplored mine of facts preserved in 
the pictures of the ancient Egyptian artists, has given Prof. Sayce an op- 
portunity of writing this interesting little book, and we can learn, to a cer- 
tain extent, what were the affinities and characteristics, the natural tenden- 
cies ^id mental qualifications of the people to whom were committed the 
oracles of the Old Testament. 

In this little work many new facts are annouced for the first time. Thus 
the geographical position of the Zakkur of the Egyptian monuments has at 
last been settled by a papyrus obtained last winter by Mr. Golenischeff, with 
the further consequence that they must be the Teukrians of Salamis in Cy- 
prus. A definite habitation has accordingly been obtained for those enemies 
of Egypt who, in the age after the Exodus, descended upon her from the 
islands of the north. 

(The Religious Tract Society ; Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
and Chicago, pp.180. 111. Price, $1.20.) 

The Life and Times of Joseph, in the Light of Egyptian Lore. 

By Rev. H. G. Tomkins. 

The references to Egyptian customs and manners are of great importance 
in their bearing upon the authenticity of the story of Joseph's life. Prof. 
Ebers, in Riehm*s Hanchvorterbuch des biblischen Alterthums^ interprets the 
Egyptian setting and shows its complete harmony with modern researches. 
There was a time when scholars (von Bohlen, Knobel and others) adduced 
many contradictions to Egyptian customs; but the researches of modern 
Egyptologists (Ebers, Brugsch and others) have confirmed, in a remarkable 
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manner, the notices of Genesis. Delitzsch, in his New Commentary on Gen- 
esis^ has also treated the subject in a most thoughtful and 'learned manner. 
In the Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache^ 1889, P' 4'> ^^' SteindorfF has 
treated of the names Zaphnath-pa'aneakh, Asenath and Potiphera, and 
drawn from them the conclusion that the narrative of Genesis cannot be of 
earlier date than the XXII. Egyptian dynasty (the Biblical Shishak, etc.). 
And Brugsch has expressed a similar opinion in a paper published in the 
Deuisch Rundschau^ May, 1890, on the ground that names of the forms in 
question were first used in Egypt at the period mentioned. 

This, of course, involves a charge of anachronism which would imply a 
mere fiction of late .date as to the new name given to Joseph, and the names 
assigned to his master, his father-in-law and his wife. 

The investigations of Egyptologists have found that the whole history of 
Joseph must be declared, even in its details, to correspond throughout with 
the real state of affairs in ancient Egypt. It is strikingly confirmed by the 
Egyptian monuments, which have preserved for us very many traits of the 
national life in that early age just as they are incidentally mentioned in the 
Bible. 

Rev. Mr. Tomkins has given us a very interesting and instructive account 
of Joseph, as viewed in the light of the daily increasing information which 
comes to the student of Egyptian lore and the other branches of Biblical 
archaeology. 

In 1880, Mr. Tomkins published a paper on the life of Joseph in the 
Transactions of the Victoria Institute, This paper has been enlarged to the 
present work, and everything has been incorporated that has been written 
by Egyptologists bearing on the subject. 

The chronological question is very difficult of satisfactory solution with 
our present knowledge, and Mr. Tomkins has done wisely to avoid dis- 
puted questions in regard to textual criticism, and the date and origin and 
authorship of those documents which may have been used in the writing or 
subsequent redaction of the Book of Genesis. 

(London. The Religious Tract Society. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York and Chicago, pp. 180. Price ;gi.20.) 



Archaeological Notes. 

The Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, having been asked "What steps 
have been taken to carry out the promise of the Egyptian government to ap- 
point two inspectors charged with the duty of examining and taking steps 
for the due custody and preservation of the monuments of ancient Egypt.?" 
has stated that the sum of £10,000 has been put down in the Egyptian 
Budget for the protection of the monuments in question. 
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We havo received from the author, Rev. Dr. Edward Cone Bissell, a re- 
print of sixteen pages, entitled ''The Pentateuchal Analysis and Inspira- 
tion." Dr. Bissell's article is a protest against the "harmless" nature of 
modern Biblical criticism, and he does not hesitate to say that the argu- 
ments used by German critics and their followers for the analysis of the lat- 
ter are demonstrably fallacious, and hence wholly inadequate to prove the 
theories based upon them ; and that in no long time they will be abandoned 
by these authors themselves. 

Rev. Dr. Winslow's pamphlet on " The Pilgrim Fathers in Holland" 
(1608- 1620) will be sent to any one enclosing to him eight cents in stamps. 
Dr. Winslow treats judicially the whole subject of the condition of the 
Pilgrim Fathers at Leyden, their relation to and treatment by the authorities 
and the people. In the words of the Boston Daily Traveller^ he " has 
done the cause of historical truth a valuable service " in permitting the pub- 
lication of his address before the New England Historical Society. Dr. 
Winslow shares equally his love and knowledge of old Egypt with his love 
and knowledge of New England's settlement and history. 

Dr. Konrad Ganzenmliller, in a learned article in the Zeitschrift fur Wis- 
senschaftliche Geographie^ Bd. VIII. Heft i , seeks to show that the Ukerewe, 
or Victoria Nyanza, was known to Ptolemy as one of the two lakes from 
which the Nile took its rise ; that, under the name of the Lake of the Croc- 
odiles, it is described by an unknown Greek writer of the fifth or the sixth 
century ; and that it is the Kura Kavar of the Arab writers. It cannot be 
said that Dr. Ganzenmliller proves his case, because the evidence is not 
of such a character as to compel its acceptance by an unwilling mind, but 
he does make it clear that Ptolemy placed the great lakes of which he had 
heard, in something like their true position. 



An Egyptian lock has been found which was in use more than four thou- 
sand years ago. The old Egyptian lock was not made of metal, like those 
we use nowadays, but of wood, and the ke}' that opened it was wooden, too, 
On one side of the door to which it is fastened there was a staple, and into 
this staple fitted a wooden bolt that was fixed to the door itself. When this 
bolt was pushed into the staple as far as it would go, three pins in the upper 
part of the staple dropped into holes in the bolt and held it invits place, so 
that it could not be moved back again until the pins were lifted. The key 
was a straight piece of wood, at the end of which were three pegs the same 
distance apart as the pins which held the bolt firm. When the key was 
pushed into the bolt through a hole made to receive it, the pegs came into 
such a position that they were able to lift the pins that fixed the bolt, and 
when these were lifted, the bolt could be lifted out of the staple. The most 
modern locks work on a similar principle. 
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In a recent number of The Babylonian and Oriental Record^ Mr, Boscawen 
gives some account of the discovery at Senjerli of inscriptions both Hittite 
and Assyrian. The German committee is at work in earnest, and the re- 
sults are already highly important. Mr. Henry George Tomkins, in a com- 
munication to the London Academy on " Senjerli and Sama'Ua-land," draws 
attention again to the interesting cross-lights which Egypt and* Assy ria threw 
on this North Syrian region. 

We shall publish soon an interesting article on " Egyptian Science," by 
Prof. Hiram H. Bice of Blackburn University. Other articles to appear 
soon are '*The Stone Age in Egypt," by Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, and 
a description of the Egyptian Collection at the University of Pennsylvania, 
by Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson. Miss Brodrick, the author of " The Life and 
Confession of Asenath," in this number of Biblia, is the translator of Ma- 
riette's " Outline of Ancient Egyptian History," and the editor of Brugsch's 
" Egypt under the Pharaohs," and Murray's " Handbook of Egypt." An- 
other article to be published soon is *^ The Golden Age of Egyptian Liter- 
ature." 

Three colossal statues, ten feet high, of rose granite, have recently been 
found at Aboukir, a few feet below the surface. The discovery was made 
from indications furnished to the government by a local investigator, Dani- 
nos Pasha. The first two represent in one group Rameses IL and Queen 
Hentmara seated on the same throne. This is unique among Egyptian stat- 
ues. The third statue represents Rameses standing upright in military at- 
tire, a scepter in his hand and a crown upon his head. Both bear hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, and both have been thrown from their pedestals face 
downward. Their site is the ancient Cape Zephyrium, near the remains of 
the temple of Venus at Arsinoe. Relics of the early Christians have been 
found in the same locality. 

" Izdubar-Nimrod, Eine altbabylonische Heldensage," is the title of a 
work by Dr. Alfred Jeremias, recently published at Leipzig. The bulk of 
the book consists of an introduction to the ancient Chaldean Epic which re- 
counts the Twelve Labors of Gilgames, and a translation or paraphrase of 
its contents so far as they have been preserved to us. The text of Prof. 
Haupt has been made the basis of the translation. 

Prof. Sayce, speaking of this work, says: " The title of the book has 
already become obsolete. The provisional name of Isdubar applied tp the 
hero of the Epic in default of anything better, has vanished into thin air, 
and the identification with the Biblical Nimrod has met with the fate which 
it deserved. The identification, in fact, proved how much the Assyriolo- 
gists had to learn in the way of historical and Biblical criticism." 
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We have received from the author, John M. Kliih, "The Story of the 
Childhood and passion of the Lord Jesus the Saviour, in the Words of the 
Evangelists and Traditions." This little book of seventy pages is printed 
with an alphabet of forty-five letters, in order to "adjust the alphabet to re- 
quirements of our time." The author considers that a great disparity exists 
between spelling and pronunciation of certain letters and words, because the 
organs of speech are continually improving, and moulding the audible lan- 
guage ; while the signs that are employed to perpetuate the spoken sounds 
remain almost unaltered and unimproved for ages. The author accom- 
plishes his purpose with the aid of twenty-one additional letters and figures, 
"which can be found in every printing office and in almost every font of 
type." (Chicago, J. M. Kliih. 21 12 La Salle street. Price, 75 cents). 



How^ highly educated the old world was we are but just beginning to 
learn. But we have already learned enough to discover how important a 
bearing it has on the criticism of the Old Testament. It has long been 
tacitly assumed by the critical school that the art of writing was practically 
unknowii in Palestine before the age of David. Little historical credence, 
it has been urged, can be placed in the earlier records of the Hebrew people, 
because they could not have been committed to writing until a period when 
the history of the past had become traditional and mythical. But the as- 
sumption can be no longer maintained. Long before the Exodus Canaan 
had its libraries and its scribes, its schools and literary men. The annals of 
the country, it is true, were not inscribed in the letters of the Phoenician 
alphabet on perishable papyrus ; the writing material was imperishable clay, 
the characters were those of the cuneiform syllabary. 



Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot deserves the thanks of all Oriental scholars and 
lovers of Eastern lore for the energy with which he has revived the Oriental 
Translation Fund, whose advertisement appears in this number of Biblia. 
His choice both of a work with which to open the new series and of a trans- 
lator has been felicitous. Mirkhond, the celebrated Persian historian's 
Rauzat-US'Safd is a voluminous general history from a Mohammedan point 
of view, down to the author's own time, that is, towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century. A translation of only the early sections of this work, com- 
prising six volumes, is intended to be brought out. The first of these, which 
forms the present issue, begins with the creation of Genii before Adam, and 
ends with the death of Aaron. The translator, Mr. E. Rehatsek, is well 
known as being thoroughly conversant with the spirit of the Mohammedan 
world. 
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Prof. Sayce delivered last month at Oxford, a lecture upon *' The Bearing 
of Recent Assyriological Discoveries on the Study of Ancient History," 
w^ith special reference to the Tel el-Amarna Tablets. Prof. Sayce is now in 
Egypt, where his address for the next six months will be the Post-office, 
Cairo. 



The Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and 
the Midrashic Literature, compiled by Morris Jastrow, Ph. D., of the 
University of Pensylvania, has been transferred by the author from his 
former publisher to Messrs. Luzac & Co., London. Parts I. and IV. have 
been published at five shillings each, and part V. is in the press. 



We desire to call the attention of every reader of Biblia to the advertise- 
ment on pages xviii. and xix. We offer to the readers of Biblia an op- 
portunity which in all probability may never occur again. This is the most 
extensive and elaborate work on Egypt that has ever been published in the 
English language, and we offer the work to a limited number of subscribers 
at the cost of producing it. The work would be very cheap at five dollars a 
part, and in fact, it would cost more than that to illustrate it were it not for 
the comparatively new methods of process engraving. Heretofore only for- 
eign governments have been able to produce works of this character. The 
works from which the illustrations are taken cost over one thousand dollars. 
It is expected that the first part will appear in January. 



Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, an accomplished Egyptologist residing in 
Philadelphia, will deliver a lecture in the University Lecture Association on 
"Early Religious Ideas," and will also deliver a series of lectures on her 
special topic at Harvard College during the winter. 

Another lecturer in the University course is Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., who has 
just returned from a summer spent in the British Museum, and one might 
more properly say in ancient Assyria, for his work was exclusively with the 
cuneiform tablets of that land in the Museum, about which he will shortly 
publish some important researches. These tablets, two in one, a duplicate 
being baked inside the original outer inscription, are purely business docu- 
ments and reveal with wonderful reality the e very-day life of the early 
Babylonians. Dr. Jastrow is also engaged, with Profs. Peters and Hilprecht, 
in unpacking the archaeological treasures discovered by the University expe- 
dition at Niffer. There are some 6,000 objects and many inscriptions, and 
concerning these there will also be an early publication. Dr. Jastrow's lec- 
tures in the University course are on Phases of Ancient Worship-Sacrifice, 
Fire, Dances and Processions. 
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" Physical Religion," by Max Muller, is the title of the volume containing 
the second course of the " Gifford Lectures" delivered by the distinguised 
lecturer in Glasgov^, and deals with a subject upon vv^hich he is one of the 
highest authorities — the development of religious thought as displayed in the 
literature of ancient India. The relation of alphabetic writing to the devel- 
opment of religious thought is dealt with in Lecture IX., and is important 
from its bearing on Biblical criticism. His views are summed up in the 
conclusion that there is no evidence of any book in alphabetic writing before 
the seventh century B. C "To suppose that Moses could have written a 
book in Hebrew, and with a Semitic alphabet, would be to antedate the 
writing of books by nearly one thousand years, and the employment of al- 
phabetic writing in general by more than five hundred years." 

Prof. Macalister of Cambridge, in reviewing this work in the last number 
of the Critical Revitiv^ says : " With the limitation given, this may be, in a 
measure, true, but the deduction that no books were written is certainly not 
true. The Egyptian writing, though not strictly alphabetic, was yet largely 
phonetic, and one into which simple syllabic signs entered. The earliest 
Semitic alphabets were of the same nature, and derivatives from the syllabic 
signs. In the inscriptions from Khufu from the Temple of the Sphinx, 
sixty-seven out of one hundred characters, are of this simple syllabic nature ; 
and in one line, taken at random from the oldest book in the world — the 
Proverbs of Ptah-hotep — out of twenty-eight characters twenty are practi- 
cally alphabetic. The alphabet used is not as flexible an instrument as the 
wonderful Deva-ndgari alphabet, with its nearly five hundred distinct char- 
acters ; but it is sufficiently perfect to be the vehicle for the clear expression 
of thought, and was used for such diverse purposes as the transmission of 
proverbial wisdom by Ptah-hotep, and the description of the arterial sys- 
tem in man, by Nebsecht, many years before the traditional date even of the 
sojourn of Abraham in Egypt. 

The force, therefore, of the a priori argument that the Old Testament tra- 
ditions were probably not reduced to writing until the middle of the fifth 
century B. C, is lost, more especially as we know that before the ninth cen- 
tury a phonetic alphabet had been derived from the earlier hieratic script. 
Mesha's alphabet did not arise suddenly; and papyrus, leather, or other 
material for book-making existed in Egypt long before the earliest date to 
which the Exodus can be assigned. 

The purely alphabetic form of writing was certainly a boon to the literary 
world ; but yet the Egyptians expressed themselves more forcibly and ele- 
gantly through the medium of their earlier script than ever they did in the 
later alphabetic Coptic, even when dealing with similar subjects. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious **Hyk80s" Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con^ 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles ; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. Th*i sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nae (identical with the Biblical TahpanTies), 
have been discovered ; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and wh jxpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews ; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; two most important ' 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 



Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis and Daphnae ; and, 
lastly, a series of archaeological surveys of 
the Delta have been made, most of the 
larger mounds having been measured and 
planned. « 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

ISSd.^Td'el'Afcukhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the *' store-cities" built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
**The Store-City of Pithom," in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.— San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by the explorer, Mr. W. M 
Flinders Petrie, in his Memoir entitled 
**Tani8," of which Part L was distributed 
to Subscribers for j 884-5. 

lSH5.—TeU Nehireh, in the tVestern Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
the discoverer, Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in 
his Memoir entitled **Naukrati8," Part I., 
which was distributed to subscribers for 
1885-6. Part H., by Mr. Ernest A. Gard- 
ner, Director of the English School at 
Athens, is ready, and will be distributed 
to Subscribers for 1888-9. 

Also, during the same season, Saft-d- 
Henneh^ discovered to be the town of 
Goshen, capital of the ancient district of 
that name. This excavation and its re- 
sults are described by the discoverer, M. 
Naville, in his Memoir entitled * *Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh," distri- 
buted to Subscribers for 1886-7. 

1886.—TellDefenneh, the Biblical "Tah- 
danhes'* and the *'Daphnae" of the classi- 
cal historians; also TeU Nebetheh, site of 
the ancient city of **Am," a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by the discoverer, Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, and his coadjutor, 
Mr. F. Llewellyn Griffith, in a Memoir 
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entitled **DaphDae/* iacluded in Tanis, 
PartH 

lS&7—TeU^l'Yahtidiyth, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Jo&aphus. 

1889-90.— TVjtt Boita, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic textp. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Bible. 

1890-91. — Ahnasel-Medinehf the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks, whose mounds are being excava- 
ted by Dr. Naville and his associates. 



1890-8.— rA« ArchoBologioal SwnBtjf of 
Egypt Messrs. George Fraser and Percy 
Newbeny, officers of the Fund, have in 
charge this most important undertaking, 
described by the Rev. Dr. Winslow in 
BiBLiA for November, 1890. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. Annual quarto 
volumes of great volume and interest, with 
elaborate illustrations and photographs, 
are published. All donors or subscribers 
of not less than $5 receive the volumes of 
the season; previous volumes are $5 each. 
See the advertisement elsewhere. Said 
Dr. W. Hayes Ward, editor, in The In- 
dependentt '*The annual volumes publishecl 
are abundant remuneration to the sub 
scribers of five dollars.*' Three hundred 
men of the highest rank in education, the- 
ology, letters, business and public life— 
among them eighty-two university or col- 
lege presidents— have subscribed to the 
American Branch of the Fund^ 
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Mrs. (Jeo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooklyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 57 West Tenth Street, New York 
city. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Geo. Douglass Miller, 125 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,S,)ring- 
field, 111. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. James L. Morgan, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Catherine L. Mather, 544 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

President H. C. Haydn, D. D., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, D.D., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., Carlin- 
ville, 111. 



Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph.D., Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R I. 

Rev. J. E. Kitttedge, D. D., Geneseo, 
N. Y. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 131 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. S. Davis, M.D., Meri- 
den. Conn. 

Mrs. Edwin M. Bangs, Duluth, Minn. 

Rev. R. J. Miller, D.D., 55 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Florence Bagley Sherman, 113 
Washington Ave, Detroit, Mich. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglass Miller, 125 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Mrs. John Wright, 388 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paal, Minnesota. 

Hon. E. W. Blatchford, 875 La Salle 
Ave, Chi'*ago. 

Hon. Kirk Hawes, Superior Court, 
Chicago. 

I Robert H. Lambom, Ph.D. 82 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord, 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave. , Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 



Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Barley, 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Qeorffia Louise Leonard, 2108 O 
street, Wa^mgton, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompsiin, 187 High St.,. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue,. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs; Mary Newburv Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, Iowa. 



Palestine Exploration Fund. 



A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archaeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
€^graphy, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It was to be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K. C. M. G.. P. R. S., LL. D., 
R E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C. M. G., F. R S., R E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder) ; the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., RE; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S. ; Dr. Selah M.rrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc 



Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who- 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years'" 
existence, the Society, with limited funds- 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the l^enefit of its sub* 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations at Jebusalbm. — These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and. 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a. 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the- 
foundations, and the original masons' 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, -showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all. 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed . 
in an entirely new light 

2. The Recovery of the Stkaooguk. 
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•OF Qalilbe, by Sib Chables Wilson. — 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Qalilee. They have all been 
planned and iiketched, and are found to be 
•of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
tuilding in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. The Survey i>f Western Pales- 
tine. — This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
R, and Lieut. -Col. Kitchener, R E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
«8tine were a terra ineogntta—aome names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places lemained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully, and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
' In the course of the Survey, 173 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. The Arohjiologioal Work of M. 
Clermont-Ganneau. — Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
ar9h8eologi8t may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer ((Jezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod's Temple, the * 'Vase of 
Bezetba,*' the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c The famous 
Moabite Stone, tlie Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Si loam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archaeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. The Qbologioal Survey of Pal- 
estine, BY Prof. E. Hull, P. R. S.— Ihe 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little— very little— idea of the Socie- 
ty's work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 



6. ExoAVATioNS at JERUSALEM are car- 
ried*on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement^ as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

. 7. The Survey on the East of Jor- 
dan, where scores of Sctipture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to he resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
mint of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 18(58, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, **Heth and Moab," as well as an 
Immense number of rude stone monU" 
ments. It is confidently believed that t 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry into Manners and Cus- 
toms, Proyerbs, Legends, Traditions, 
&a— Readers of Dr. Thomson's **The 
Land and the Book," or the Rev. J. Nell's 
"Palestine Explored,'* will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate r 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archaeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the Vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 

. All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration ^und should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore P. Wright, 42 Qulncy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
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and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are* en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the "Quarterly Statement,'* 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its ai^ents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works; — 
Schumacher's "Pella, the First Retreat 

of the Christians." 
Schumacher's * * Ajldn * within the 
Decapolis.'" 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of f2.50 annually receive 
the ** Quarterly Statements " free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 

Happy and content is a home with "The Re 
Chester;" a lamp with the light of the moriiing. 

For catalogue^ write Rochester Lamp Co. JNew York 

ADVERTISING. 



IP you wish tx) advertise anjrthingr anywnere a 
any time, write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 

EVERT one in need of information on the 
subject of advertising will do well to obtain 
a copy of "Book for Advertisers," 368 pages, 
price one dollar. Mailed, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Contains a careful compilation 
from the American Newspaper Directory of all 
the best papers and class Journals; gives the 
circulation rating of every one, and a good dea 
of InformatioQ about rates and other matters 
pertaining to the business of advertismg. Ad- 
dress ROWELL'S ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 



PATENTS 

For INVENTORS. 40-page Book FREE. Address 
W. T. Fitzgerald, Att'y at Law, Washlngton,D C. 



ATotac 



lOBSFOBirSAdflOSFUTE 

A most excell^^nt and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, and imparts renewed energy 
and vitality, and enlivens the func- 
tions. 

Dr. Ephbaim Batbman, Cedarvilley 
N. J., says: 

**I have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own indi- 
vidu»l case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we possess. For mental exhaustion 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system." 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence. R. 1. 



BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMI- 
TATIONS. 

CAUTION:— Be Sure the word •*Hor«- 
fords " is printed on the label. All others 
are iporious. Never sold in bulk. 



Imported Photographs. 




From Europe, to Illustrate 
Archaeology, 
History, 

Architecture, 
and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
Greece and Palestine, for 
Colleges and Schools,a spe- 
cialty. Send 10 cents in. 
stamps for catalogrue. 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, MasF. 
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Egypt Under the Pharaohs. 

Miss Edwards, in her "Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers," a most delight- 
fully entertaining work, says that ignorance of the land of Egypt, in the 
minds of Americans and Englishmen, is due to the remoteness of the place 
and subject. " But if modern Egypt is so far away that it takes three weeks- 
to get there, ancient Egypt is infinitely more distant. The traveler who- 
would visit the court of Memphis in the days of the earliest Egyptian mon- 
archy must undertake a journey of some six or seven thousand years. He 
must not only go up the Nile ; he must ascend the great River of Time and 
trace the stream of History to its source." For such a trip as this a guide 
book is an imperative necessity, and the fully revised and carefully corrected 
edition, of " Egypt Under the Pharaohs," by Heinrich Brugsch-Bey, con- 
densed and edited by Miss Brodrick, furnishes the best imaginable. This- 
work, published by Messrs. Scribner, is the most recent, reliable, and author- 
itative production of historical scholarship in the province of Egyptological 
research. It makes no pretension of giving anything in the line of its subject 
other than what is directly derivable from the monuments or may be legiti- 
mately concluded from their evidence. No one can form a better or clearer 
idea of the marvellous progress made in the last few years in this enchanting 
study than by reading this work. 

Several changes have been made in the new edition. The author's essay 
on the Exodus and the Egyptian monuments has been omitted as the discov- 
ery of the site of Pithom has proved his theory to be no longer tenable. The 
table of the principal kings of ancient Egypt with their cartouches is an in- 
teresting feature of the work, which is also fully provided with maps. The 
site of Naukratis, it may be mentioned, is not noted on them, the only name 
found in that section of the map being that of the nome. 

The vexed question of chronology is discussed in the first chapter. Lay 
readers in Egyptology find this and the subject of the religion the most con- 

Egypt Under the Pharaohs. A History derived entirely from the iMonuments. By 
Heinrich Brugsch-Bey. A new edition, condensed and thoroughly revised :by M. Brodrick^ 
wkh Maps, Plans and Illustrations. London : John Murray. New York : Charles Scribner's- 
Sons. 8 vo. pp. 469. Price, ^5.00. 
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fusing points about this study, and it is small wonder, when they read that 
Boeckh places Mena's accession to the throne in the year 5702 B. C, where 
Wilkinson brings it down to 2691 B.^. Such dis.crepancies arise from the 
varying opinions as to the value of Manetho's work on the Egyptian dynas- 
ties, reflected to us, in part only, in the perhaps corrupt extracts found in 
other authors. The deciphering of the inscriptions on the monuments has 
proved that much of his work, as we know it, was authentic, and his lists of 
kings are still followed in assigning positions to the monarchs named on the 
monuments. Brugsch regards it as now undoubted that the sovereigns men- 
tioned in the tablets of Saqqarah and Abydos were real, historical person- 
ages, and the question which he has to determine is at what date to place 
Mena, the first of these kings. In this he is conservative, fixing upon 4455 
B. C. as the beginning of the historical monarchy. In assigning dates to 
the reigns of the succeeding sovereigns he has adopted the following method. 
He regards a century as the average duration of three successive human lives 
and he therefore gives to each of the sixty-five kings named on the tablet of 
Abydos, in the temple of Seti I, Harabat-el-Madf^neh, a reign of 33 or 34 
years. He obtains in this way for the length of time of the fitst twelve dy- 
nasties a period of 2166 years and fixes upon B. C. 2233 for the beginning 
of the Thirteenth Dynasty. For the interval of confusion which followed to 
the accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty he has allowed a length of 533 years 
in which, however, there is a large element of uncertainty. 

It is rather disappointing to find such a system fixed upon as the most 
reliable for determining dates in Egyptian chronology, and yet it must be 
remembered that the obstacles in the way of the truth in this matter are 
almost, if not quite, insuperable, and'that no scholar can give to the history 
of that land what it never possessed, an era, and a definite chronology. In 
the light of present knowledge, therefore, Brugsch believes his system to be 
the most consistent. 

But even when, by a prodigious leap over intervening time, we reach the 
hoary age of Mena we have not arrived at the dawn of Egyptian history. 
When that vaguely defined personage appears upon the stage of action we 
find the progress of the people in the various arts of civilization to have been 
such as can only be explained by a long, previous period of development. 
What of the history of that legendary age? We know very little. The 
monuments are silent and only a few rays of light have filtered down to us 
in obscure traditions. We do know that the land was composed of a num- 
ber of principalities which Mena was the first to unite, and which became 
later the "nbmes" of Egypt. The. rulers of these petty states were called 
by the Egyptian Horshesu or "Followers of Horus." They supposed three 
ages, the first a dynasty of the gods, then one of the demi-gods, and lastly 
the mysterious Menes. Of some of these frequent mention is made, as of 
real personages. 
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As to the true sources of the Egyptian race, they themselves believed that 
they were natives of the soil. Neither comparative philology nor ethnology, 
however, support this yiew, but the evidence of these sciences leads to the 
conclusions, in the opinion of Brugsch, that the Egyptians formed a third 
branch of the Caucassian race, that called the Cushite, which, in the dim 
ages of the past, left their Eastern home and, choosing the Isthmus of Suez, 
found a new abiding-place on the Nile. In regard to the old Greek view 
that a band of priests from Meroe in Ethiopia, founded Egyptian civilization, 
the fact that the earliest monuments are found in Lower Egypt and that they 
grow more recent as we ascend the Nile is sufficient, in the mind of the au- 
thor, to prove that theory untenable. 

Egypt, during this prehistoric period, evidently consisted of two great 
divisions, the " South" and the "North," the dividing line being found in 
the vicinity of Memphis. A relic of the former condition is left in the cus- 
tom which made it necessary that every king should receive a double crown, 
a white upper one for the South, a red lower one for the North. 

The views of Brugsch as to the dispositions and mental constitution of the 
Egyptians are differept from those of some authors. The common belief is 
that they were a remarkably religious race, engrossed with care for their 
eternal welfare, a sad, joyless, stiff-necked, straight-backed people, serious 
and reflective in temperament, with little thought for the frivolities of life. 
Brugsch regards this as quite impossible and says: "No people could be 
gayer, more lively, of more childlike simplicity, than those old Egyptians, 
who loved life with all their hearts, and found the deepest joy in their very 
existence." From the point of view of their art, their earliest works were 
the most natural and it was only gradually that painting and sculpture fell 
under the dominion of the priestly cults. The Sheikh-el-Belled, for ex- 
ample, represents anything but a serious, reserved man, and is the epitome 
of good-nature. 

This world of ancient Egypt, of most ancient Egypt we may say, is now 
rising from the ashes of a long-dead past over the path hewn for it by the 
spade of the indefatigable explorer. The monuments, however, speak not 
till the time of Sneeferu, the last king of the Third Dynasty, and Manetho 
and Greek traditions fill doubtfully the preceding gap. From the picture 
and inscriptions in the necropolis of Memphis, the burial-place of the Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, we learn much that is interesting. The " mys- 
tery teachers" are often mentioned. The "mystery teachers of heaven" 
were astronomers, the " mystery teachers of ajl lands" were probably geog- 
raphers, the " mystery teachers of the depth" Brugsch believes to have been 
a sort of combination of agriculturists, mineralogists and mining engineers. 
Far back even in that time the court etiquette and the people's .observances 
of class distinctions were elaborated and rigidly adhered to. Ba-en-neter 
won perennial fame by enacting that womp^ should inherit the throne. 
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There was a large element of personal interest in this decree, as this liberal- 
minded monarch seems to have had no sons. This new custom often caused 
important changes in the succession. During thcf period of the Fourth 
Dynasty Egypt reached a stage of complexity and differentiation in civiliza- 
tion and in the development of some of the arts which was never surpassed. 
This is evident to every one who looks upon the unapproachable grandeur 
of the pyramids, or the unspeakable mystery of the Sphinx. The latter 
existed long before the former were erected, nay, there is a possibility that 
it is even the creation of some master mind before the time of Mena. But 
such a reflection only adds to our wonder and to our admiration for the 
genius and skill of the builder and sculptor. It is a patent fact that never 
again did the Egyptians rise to the reproduction of such noble works. 

Brugsch devotes a chapter to the consideration of the V-XI Dynasties. 
The mention of these kings is somewhat scanty and yet a great deal more 
than one would expect has been preserved. During the i loo years which 
the author gives to this period four names stand out in bold relief,' those of 
Thi, the nobleman of Useren-Ra's reign, who served his master so faithfully 
and left so full a record of his deeds behind him on the walls of his tomb ; 
of Ptahhotep, the sage and philosopher, son of king Assa, and author of the 
oldest book in existence, a collection of wise sayings and pithy remarks 
which have about them the savor of true worth; of Pepi, whose cartouche 
appears on the ruins of Tanis, who worked the mines of Arabia, in Wady- 
Magharah, and who warred with the nations to the East, especially in the 
land of Terehbah, which Brugsch believes to be the Southern portion of 
Syria ; and lastly, of Qileen Nitocris, " the noblest and most beautiful woman 
of her time," the loving sister and crafty avenger of her brother's death by 
assassins, who completed this old-time romance by committing suicide, who 
enlarged the third pyramid and made therein a home for herself after death. 
We must pass by the brilliant period of the Amen-em-hats and the Usert- 
sens with only the briefest mention of two points, the first the inscription of 
Ameni of the time of Usertsen I, which has been thought to refer to the 
sojourn of Joseph, and the famine. Brugsch believes that the difference in 
time, and the fact that other inscriptions fit the case perfectly, settle the 
matter. The other point is the construction of the great reservoir. Lake 
Moeris, and of the Labyrinth. Traces of this lake exist in the south-eastern 
part of the Payiim, but M. Maspero says :* " the dikes by which this pre- 
tended reservoir was bounded are modem works, erected probably within 
the last two hundred years." There is, however, in the Gizeh Palace a 
papyrus which gives a plan of the lake with full explanations, and this may 
be regarded as conclusive. Of the elaborately constructed Labyrinth, which 
is never mentioned on the monuments, only a few fragments of stone, on 
which may be traced the names of Amen-em-hat III, over his successor, 
Queen Sebek-neferu, remain. 

♦Egyptian Archaeology, p. 36. 
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' Mariette believes, from the discovery of certain monuments of the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty at Tanis, that this and the Fourteenth vsrere successive, while 
Brugsch holds them to be contemporaneous, and also that the former dynasty 
had complete control of the country, so far as foreign nations w^ere* con- 
cerned, the Hyksos irruption not occurring till later. This accounts, in his 
mind, for the scanty remains of that period which have reached u^, the in- 
ternal dissensions preventing the erection of any lasting memorials. The 
mystery which overhangs the above-named invaders of Egypt is not lifted by 
the perusal of this work. It probably never will be. The monuments are 
almost entirely silent and all traces of the Hyksos domination were removed 
when the native sovereigns returned to power. Those which exist owe their 
preservation to some lucky accident. Upon the language and art, however, 
their influence was felt and there it could not be eradicated. 

Brugsch devotes considerable space to the inscription of El-Kab, the 
author of which, there is good evidence for saying, was a contemporary of 
Joseph. This inscription contains the following words: *'I collected com 
as a friend of the harvest god. I was watchful at the time of sowing, and 
when a famine arose, lasting many years ^ I distributed corn to the city each 
year of the famine." Here we see what the author believes to be a mention 
of the Biblical famine, the identity of the two being supported by almost 
incontestable evidence. If Brugsch be right, what a providential preserva- 
tion is here ! It is in just such points as this that the true glory and import- 
ance of old Egypt stood revealed, in perpetuating the past in order that at 
the appointed time it may rise, a living witness to the truth of the inspired 
Word. 

Of the time of Joseph, Brugsch places it about 1730 B. C. and reaches 
the result thus. The year 1300 B. C. is acknowledged to be an approximate 
one for Meneptah II, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. If we add to this 430 
years, the time during which the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt, we arrive 
at the above date. A medium date for the reign of Ramses II is 1350 B. C. 
according to the most recent chronology, but we know from the inscription 
on a memorial stone found at Tanis that 400 years before his time, or 1 750 
B. C, the Hyksos were ruling in the land. Therefore Joseph must have 
lived about the time of the king Nub mentioned in this inscription. 

The author sums up all that is known of the Hyksos under seven heads 
which may be epitomized in one or two sentences. Several non-Egyptian 
kings, belonging to a nation named Menti on the monuments, ruled for a 
long time in the eastern portion of the Delta, with Zoan and Avar is as their 
capitals. They followed Egyptian manners and customs, used their lan- 
guage and writing, were patrons of art, and spread among the conquered 
people much useful knowledge. One of their number probably founded a 
new era in Egypt, 400 years of which elapsed down to the time of Ramses 
II. This is not very much, but Brugsch evidently does not feel justified in 
dilating on it. 
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The remaining dynasties receive very full treatment, for from this time on 
the monuments are almost legion, until we reach the period of final deca- 
dence, when the lamp of Egypt's native glory flickers and dies down indica- 
tive of its approaching extinction. The narrative is a wonderfully fascinating 
one. The internal growth and development, the outward expansion, the 
rapid extension of boundaries to include subject nations, the upward leaps 
in the industries, in science, art and literature, their pre-eminence in all 
branches of knowledge, — no story has more of these than the one which we 
read in this "Egypt Under the Pharaohs "^-and we close the work with a 
feeling of admiration for the explorer and of gratitude for his zeal which has 
given us such a tale, of wonder at the completeness of the history resurrected 
from that far-distant past, and of sincere regret that we have reached the end. 

Hiram H. Bice. 



Few languages have tested the sagacity of linguists to the same, extent 
that Etruscan has, and few have at the same time more readily lent themselves 
to the most contradictory and unscientific theories, Corson, in his valuable 
work (Ueber die Sprache der Etrusker^ Vol. I, Leipzig, 1874), gives the results 
so far arrived at by those writers that have treated this subject on sound 
principles. He endeavors to prove that it stands in the Italic group in close 
kinship to the Latin, Oscan, and Umbrian. Nearly all the Etruscan inscrip- 
tions are sepulchral, some being bilingual (Latin and Etruscan), but the 
origin of the language and the ethnological position of the race that spoke it, 
is still an unsolved enigma. A single page of connected Etruscan text, with 
but a hint of its meaning, would in the briefest time settle the question 
whether the race is to be connected with any other on earth, or whether, like 
the Basque, it is an isolated fragment. 

The so-called '* North Etruscan" inscriptions have been treated by Dr. 
Carl Pauli in the new volume of his Altitalische Forschungen. (Vol. III. Die 
Veneter und ihre Schriftdenkmdler.) He has succeeded in proving that with 
a few exceptions, they are not Etruscan, but belong to the Aryan family of 
speech. Dr. Pauli gives fac-similes of nearly three hundred of these inscrip- 
tions, which he ascribes to the period between the end of the fifth and the 
second centuries B. C. Dr. Pauli's work is one of immense labor and 
research, and his investigations exhibit his well-known ingenuity, skill, and 
caution. We have thus far only had a number of brief inscriptions. But 
I now Professor Krall of Vienna has found, in the \yrappers of a mummy of 
/; the age of the Ptolemies, a, strip of linen with several hundred lines of writing, 
which is neither Egyptjan or Greek. The identity of a number of words 
with words found in Etruscan inscriptions has furnished a clew which :will 
set the philologists of Europe at work^ and a good deal of the mysteries sur- 
rounding the Etruscan language may yet be revealed. We shall keep the 
readers of Biblia informed in regard to the results of these investigations. 
It is certainly one of the many marvels of our day, that so much of the 
minute, full history of the past has been recovered to modem ages from 
records buried deeply in the soil. ' ' ' 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. I. 

PAPYRUS d'oRBINEY. 

The vast literature of the ancient Egyptians, as far as it has come down to* 
us in the monumental records, cannot lay claim to another story about which^ 
there has been so much said and written, as that of the " Tale of the Twa 
Brothers." This is contained in the so-called Papyrus D'Orbiney, at present 
in the British Museum. Talk of the age of the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments ! — these bear in comparison the imprint of almost modern times, 
while this one Egyptian story stands over against them hoary with age. 
Even the stories of Chaldee, written on the cylinders of clay, are as nothing 
with reference to age beside the Egyptian papyrus. Yet Egyptologists main- 
tain that this story is even more venerable than would at first appear, because 
it is a matter of little doubt, that the papyrus we now possess is only a copy 
of some even more ancient manuscript. The word -<^>- Ar in line 182 of 
the text undoubtedly means " copied." It was the chief librarian Anazub 
who undertook the work of copying the papyrus from some older copy that 
w^as on the shelves of his library. 

One reason for the great interest attached to our papyrus since the time of 
its publication in i860 up to the present day, is the fact that here we have a 
story quite similar in its narrative to the Biblical account of the temptation of 
the pure Joseph by the wife of Potiphar. We do not claim that Moses, who 
certainly knew and had studied the papyrus while a student at the University 
of Heliopolis, simply copied the situation, for only a slight portion of both 
accounts is similar, but he may have had the wording of our papyrus in 
mind while writing his story. At any rate we draw the conclusion from 
both accounts that such a sin as contemplated by the wife of Potiphar and 
the wife of Anubis was held in execration alike by Jewish as well as Egyp- 
tian morality and law. 

Another reason for the interest extended to the papyrus is that it has 
proved a veritable mine for such of our Egyptologists who have turned 
grammarians, and especially those who, under the leadership of Erman ot 
Berlin, are styling themselves the new school of Egyptology and are trying 
to fit the ancient, and we might say primitive, language of Egypt into the 
tight shoes of our modern grammar. Grammatical expressions of great 
value to the linguist are, indeed, in abundance throughout the entire papyrus, 
but grammatical deductions drawn from the varied spelling of 30-called verbal 
forms are nothing but a chimera. To set up a grammar with all the subtle- 
ties of expression as in a modem language and gain them from, the spelling 
of words in a language where scribes would spell one and the, same word in 
as many as twenty-five or more different ways is mere folly. The gram- 
matical forms we do gain from the papyrus prove to us the ancient character 
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of the Egyptian language, we may say its paucity but nevertheless terseness 
of expression. For this reason the papyrus is as valuable to us of the old 
school of Egyptology as to the adherents of the new school whose head- 
quarters are in Berlin. 

We here, iti the pages of Biblia, present to the readers a transcription, 
transliteration, and translation of the important papyrus, as many of them 
have often read of it and most of them never had an opportunity to see and 
consult it. We also append a few notes, grammatical and explanatory. In 
the course of reading the following pages no one can deny the truth of the 
words of Solomon, at least as far as human thoughts and expressions are 
concerned, that ''there is no new thing under the sun." Human passions 
portrayed in our papyrus, the way of thinking, the mode of expression — 
fill combine to tell us that man's mind has not changed in the many thou- 
sands of years, and the wording of our story presents to us just such a tale 
as we expect to find in any books of the present day. 

The papyrus is written in Hieratic and contains nineteen pages, all of 
about one size, (ranging between 9^ x8 inches to lz^^ x8 inches,) except 
page VIII (iSj^ x8 inches). On the back of the papyrus are three notices, 
one of them totally extraneous, and the other two appearing to be endorse- 
ments. The papyrus measures about 18^ feet, and is written in black and 
red ink, there being no red dots, however, which are usually found in copies 
of Egyptian poetry. It was purchased in 1857 ^7 ^^^ British Museum from 
Madame D'Orbiney, whence its name. Birch published it in lithographic 
fac-simile in ''Select Papyri in the Hieratic Character. Part II. London^ 
i860." ^ 

Some of the peculiarities of the papyrus are the frequent misspelling of 

words, omission of letters in the hurry of copying, the superabundance of 

letters and determinatives where they are not needed, and one correction in 

cLlAi line 143 . The handwriting is quite legible, one of the best to be found any- 

' where in Hieratic papyri, though ligatures or combination of signs are very 

frequent. In many places the papyrus is at present quite damaged and the 

words obliterated. Egyptologists have endeavored to restore all these 

locunae, each one in his own way, and they appear to have been successful 

r I ,^ in every instance, with the exception of the sentence in red ink m line 168, 

. * which has baffled the study and ingenuity of every scholar. Attention to 

these points will be called in the notes. 

In the transcription all the characters in red ink are printed with a line 
below them, and in the translation the words of these red portions of the 
papyrus are in italics. To facilitate reference we number the lines in 
succession, doing away with the clumsy system of referring by pages and 
page lines, heretofore employed. 
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TransUteraHon. 
[A]r em entuf ^ertu 

sen sen en uk mert en 

ua &tef Anpu ren pa k 

au Batau ren pa i|];^er&u 

ly^er &r [A]npu su 

[XJ)ier]i per ^er[i] ^imt 

2 [&u pa] If sen i|];^er&u 
em dof m4 secern en 
Ol^er&u &u em entuf 
&*&rta nef ^ebesu &uf 
^er iij^emt em sa naif 
&autu [em] se^etu 

3 [&]u em ent[u]f &'&rta 
seqa em entuf &aflalut 
Icjxer em ent[uf A']&[r]t ^V^ Si 71 
nef &putu neb enti em 
sel^etu 



PAPYEUS D'ORBINEY. 






e 



r-nnft (2 



^^ 



V3,T,I 






k£!li 



f^ es 



■.UM\ 



a ^ 



'T 












[«: 









.DSxl 



I I A/SA/WV 



TRANSLATION. 



[The superior figures refer to the notes at the end of each article on the Papyrus. Other signs refer to the 
loot-notes at the bottom of each page. Words in italics correspond to the parts underscored in the Hiero- 
glyphic text and the transliteration.] 

Once upon a time there were^ two* brothers of one^ mother* and of one 
father. The* name of the older* one was Anubis/ and that of the younger 
one Batau.' Now Anubis was already in possession of a house and a wife, 
2 while his younger brother was acting the part of a servant-f with him. It 
-was he who attended to the clothing, he who followed the cattle on the pas- 
ture, 3 he who did the ploughing and the threshing ; in fact who had to do 
everything on the field. J 

♦Lit.: *• the great one;" — there bein^ no real comparative in Egyptian. 

+Lit,: ** was nis brother young (er) with regard to nim in (the) condition of servant." 

{Lit.: " for (was) he who did for him worlu all that (were) on (the) fields." 
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In 



TransIUeratian. 
Astu 4[u] pa[l]f [senj 
:^er4a 4 [bak]u nefer 
lien on qedenuf em ta 



r n- 



9 



teref As un [nef sen 
.7^ rPC^ g'i >wwna(^...j-^I ^' 4"r nefer Ig^er] to em Ig^et 



^ pa] If sen sher&u 5 fem 

em tof [^er lut] er palf 
per er tennu ruha &uf 
atep 6 [em stijmu neb 
en sel^etu en[t]i ton 
em ^et [be^u em] pa- 
se]^et em tuf fla^u em 
be^ pa[lf sen k 4]uf 






^' 



I AWVSA 



31 It^lW^'^l 



k: 



^ ""^^M]^[_M~fl] 



TRANSLATION. 

Now* this younger brother was 4 a good workman.^ Not one could be 
found in all the country like him. He was also a good brother.* JVo7t/ // 
happened that for^^ many days^ the younger brother 5 was tending the cattle 
according to his dailyj wont," arriving at the house every evening as usual,, 
loaded down 6 with all the herbs of the field which he gathered daily while 
returning from^* the pasture, and putting them down in front of his older 
brother, who 

*Lit.: *' Behold was his brother voun|^(er) 4 workman excellent." 

tLit.: " Now after days many alter this. 

JLit.: "(was) behind his cattle after his usage which (was) day every." 
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NOTES. 



^Line i. An introductory phrase in Egyptian stories of this kind which 
cannot be literally translated into English. It is best to consider it the 
equivalent of " now it happened " or, in the beginning of fairy tales, of our 
" once upon a time." The first few characters of the Hieratic text are partly 
effaced in the original, and are supplied from the other fairy tale of the Pa- 
pyrus Harris 500 Verso, page 4, line i . 

*" two." Judged by the rules of euphony we ought rather to transliterate 
senui, making the word a dual, "two brothers." Our Papyrus, however, 
clearly indicates that the two lines are here to be considered as a numeral 
(cf. lines 8, 15, 25, 28, 60, 112, 121, 134, 149, 152, 154, 164,) and, therefore, 
pronounced sen, consequently we must read sen (brothers) sen (two). The 
dual is expressed in our papyrus by § ui ; cf. lines 66^ and 84 : or a repetition 
of the same sigii; cf. lines 53, 61, 100 (^uti). 

'Although polygamy was not practiced by the poorer classes of Egyptians, 
it was, nevertheless, in vogue among the nobles and rich men, especially 
among the Pharaohs. In the case of children of such polygamous union they 
would always bear, in inscriptions, besides their own, the name of the 
mother. 

*We cannot here enter into a lengthy discussion about the transcription of 

the Hieratic sign ^^^S^ which appears in the original at this place, and the 

difference between it and ^^ which has also the same pronunciation mer. 

Suffice it to state that from the various spellings of words where these signs 
occur in the papyrus, and from the Hieroglyphic transcription of the words 

in texts of the early as well as late periods, we must give to i^^^ the value 
of Ji:^, and to ^ that of V^. 



*Pa — the masculine singular article written in our papyrus always 



c^, 



which is equivalent to the Hieroglyphic/^^ p;^ (transcription fixed by com- 
paring the sign as written here with that ofrap. Harris 500 Verso, IV, 9) • 

•Anubi^, or the Egyptian Anpu, in reality the Egyptian jackal-faced God, 
playing so important a part, in the "Judgment of the Dead," in the Lower 
World, and the guardian of tombs on earth. By giving one of its characters 
this god's name, the story is readily recognized as legendary. 

''Batau — the name occurs for the first time in Egyptian inscriptions as 
the name of a mythical king living before the time of Menes. The Greeks 

called him Bitis. The first sign of the word is |>^ in our papyrus, which 

must be transcribed by ^^ (ba) ; as the Hieroglyphic ^^^, without the line 

if 
above, has for its Hieratic equivalent^ 
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®Line 4. The first two signs in this line are supplied from line 33. Oth- 
ers choose the word %^ ^ P?^ j^ i^ua " farmer," or Xa/^ ^ a ^^unuti 

" laborer." None of these readings can be verified, each being only a con- 
jecture. 

'The whole phrase is very doubtful, the original characters being almost 
totally destroyed. GriflSth (Proceed. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1889, pg. 164) has 
put forth a very plausible theory that the sentence should be : " Behold the 
essence of a God was in him." 

"The Egyptian scribe, in the hurry of writing, omitted the preposition 
^^1 (^er) before IqA (sa) , as it always occurs in the papyrus 'm this phrase ; 
cf. lines 18, 75, 77, 89, 103, 140, 156,, 161, 169, 174, and 175. In line 165 
her and sa are omitted by the scribe. 

"Line 5. "wont." The papyrus in the original has a ligature in this 

word which is transcribed ^ fri* ^» ^^' ^^^^ 3^* Otherwise these 

signs are written separately, as in lines 2, 38, 39, 42, 47, 63, 79, 89, 108. 

"Line 6. "returning from." This is supplied from the context. The 
same word occurs also in lines 33, 37, 122, and 123. Into this place a frag- 
ment of papyrus has been incorrectly fitted. It should be moved up one 



line, furnishing the *^ of lu in line 5, and the /Z)^ ^^ pa before the se^et in 
line 6. 



The Westoir Papyrus. 

*'MlTTHEILUNGEN AUS DEN OrIENTALISCHEN SaMMLUNGEN." — Heft. V., 

VI., £>ze Mdrchen des Papyrus Westcar. Herausgegeben von Adolf Er- 
man. Mit 12 Lichtdrucktafeln. (Berlin: Spemann.) 

*' Abhandlungen d. Kgl. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften z\5 Got- 
tingen." — Die Sprache des Papyrus Westcar. Von Adolf Erman. (Got- 
tingen : Dieterich.) 

A most encouraging sign for the future of Egyptology is seen in the 
growth of the Berlin school under the leadership of Prof. Erman. While 
new collections of inscriptions, new dictionaries or handbooks, and new views 
on points of detail spring up on every side and hasten on the advance of 
Egyptian philological science, there is one branch of research vitally affect- 
ing all the others, which, if one may judge from its present monopoly in the 
hands of a single scholar, has run the greatest risk of entire neglect. The 
distinguished director of the Egyptian museum, however, won his spurs as 
a young student in the discussion of grammatical questions ; and, although 
he has applied to archaeology the same methodical plan of observation with 
great success, it is to his frequent articles on syntax and kindred subjects in 
the Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache that the earnest worker looks for the 
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greatest enlightenment. Eleven years ago he published his Grammar of 
New Egyptian, which^ appearing simultaneously with Stern's admirable 
Coptic grammar, has exercised a.great influence in Germany and England, 
though it seems to be practically unknown to those amateurs who have 
neither time nor inclination for details except in their own particular line oC 
research. And here I may remark that, thanks to the constant discovery of 
new texts, and the comparative scarcity of workers to read them, it often 
falls to the lot of the beginner to make a good hit ; and it is surprising how 
successfully Egyptology may be cultivated, and the solution of puzzles ar- 
rived at without any knowledge of the principles underlying the language 
and writing. . Some Egyptologists there are who, joining much practice and 
general learning to great natural talent, grasp, as if by instinct, the meaning^ 
of one paragraph after another, even in a difficult text. This does not ap- 
ply to their younger imitators who, in spite of an occasional happy thought, 
too often, without a sign of diffidence, print page after page of "translation" 
which neither is in accordance with Egyptian ideas, nor can have any but 
the feeblest connection with the meaning of the text they are supposed to be 
discussing. On the other hand, a Maspero (but there is only one) , whose 
writings breathe the very air of Egypt, even if he wanders here and there 
from the original, cannot fail to throw a broad light on the most difficult 
page. The young student is now in a far better position for doing sound 
work than he was a few years ago ; and it is his own fault, or that of his in- 
structor, if he does not make use of the methods suggested and the guides 
already provided by the German school. 

Prof. Erman's "Language of the Papyrus Westcar '* is a special grammar 
of the best example of " Middle " Egyptian (as it may be called for the mo- 
ment). This form of the language is indeed very widely separated from the 
Ancient Egyptian as found on the monuments of the Old Kingdom, and is 
much less widely separated from the New Egyptian, or popular dialect of 
the Ramesside era, which itself is far advanced towards Coptic. I have, 
however, found sufficient evidence in rtie Kahun papyri (Flinders Petrie col- 
lection) and elsewhere to prove that it was occasionally used in writings or 
the Xllth Dynasty ; and it can thus, with great probability, be considered to 
represent the popular dialect of the Middle Kingdom. Even the monumen- 
tal inscriptions were tinged with it as early as the Xllth Dynasty, and they 
continue to be so to the end ; but between the XVIIth Dynasty and the Saite 
epoch there is a tendency to the New Egyptian, which is during that period 
found fully developed in the papyri. 

The advance made since the " New Egyptian Grammar " was written has 
been very great, and the discovery and treatment of this further stage of the 
language have furnished historical explanations of many difficult points in the 
orthography and grammar of recent times. It is not merely that the Westcar 
Papyrus itself is a fairly rich and unusually varied source, containing con-^ 
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versations as well as narrative ; but besides that, it has drawn the attention 
of the editor to a variety of unexplained phenomena, and led him to 
researches which have resulted most satisfactorily. The Middle Egyptian 
is written in a clear orthography, free from the otiose signs and false etymo- 
logies which abound in the corrupted writing of the later period, while its 
syntax is more perspicuous than that of the early form. It is therefore a 
very valuable aid to the study of each of the others ; and it is to be hoped 
that Prof. Erman will proceed from it to attack the great virgin citadel of 
the earliest stage as exemplified in the religious texts contained in the 
pyramids. Then we shall begin to kncnv something of Egyptian philology ; 
but there are undoubtedly several steps intervening, and Middle Egyptian 
will soon have to take a lower place. 

While applauding Miss Westcar's gift to the talented and vigorous-minded 
Richard Lepsius, who was so soon to lead his g^eat archaeological expedi- 
tion up the Nile from Alexandria to the innermost recesses of Nubia, Eng- 
lishmen maybe permitted to feel a momentary pang of jealousy on reading 
that the Westcar papyrus was for a long time previously deposited in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford ; but no Egyptologist will regret that it fell to 
the lot of Prof. Erman to decipher and edit it. He has lavished upon its 
obscure pages and upon the questions to which it gave rise years of labor, 
the results of which have not yet ceased to appear. The special memoirs, 
however, have now been published ; the Sprache^ as I have said, contains 
the gramatical analysis, the two parts of the Mittheilungen contain a pho- 
tographic reproduction of the manuscript, together with every aid for ascer- 
taining the reading. These include a complete hieroglyphic transcription 
made from the original, and twenty-two autographed pages of remarks. 
The document itself is of no great length, comprising some two hundred 
and seventy-five short lines, many of which are mere fragments, and this 
may seem a somewhat cumbf rous way of introducing it to scholars ; but no 
photographer on earth can give a clear representation of these very ancient 
records, which need to be studied again and again in a variety of lights, 
unless they are in exceptionally good condition. For my own part, I have 
come to the conclusion that a tracing carefully made (not, however, by an 
ignoramus) and frequently revised, will prove to be the most satisfactory 
method of reproducing, e. g., most of the Kahun papyri, as it certainly will 
be the handiest to use, though involving endless manual labor in the prepa- 
ration. 

For the explanation of the text. Prof. Erman has transcribed it section by 
section into European characters, accompanying the transcription with 
translation and commentary. This part of the work is exceedingly instruc- 
tive, and, notwithstanding the vigor with which research is prosecuted, will 
not soon be superseded. 

The second part commences with a glossary, after which comes a most 
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important chapter on hieratic palaeography, the first of its kind, leading at 
once to valuable results and promising a good return to further investigation. 
M. Maspero has recently thrown doubt on the Middle-Kingdom date of the 
famous Berlin papyri, and doubtless others have been ready to accept his 
attribution of them to copyists of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Prof. Erman, in 
spite of scanty material, proves with great ability that they are early, palaeo- 
graphically distinct from those of the Hyksos period, which are again in 
regular sequence distinct from those written at the commencement of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty"*, while immediately afterwards, about the time of Thothmes 
III., a radical change to a new style took place. In the course of a few 
pages, order is brought out of chaos, and the Westcar papyrus is seen 
to fall naturally into the Hyksos group. 

I have written thus at length with the object of making known the kind of 
research that is now being undertaken in order to make sound the founda- 
tions of our literary knowledge of ancient Egypt. The subject of the 
papyrus, therefore, matters little for the present purpose ; but as it relates 
strange stories of the semi-mythical kings of the Hid and IVth Dynasties, 
it is for EgyptologistjS a gem enshrined amid the most scholarly work that 
they have yet seen. F. L. Griffith, 

In The Academy^ London, December. 



A Precious Relic. 



The lamp which is here represented was lately sent to me by a friend in 
Jerusalem. It measures four inches in length by three in breadth and stands 
on its base an inch and a half high. It is made of clay, but is of a lighter 

color than SHph lamps generally are because it 

seems never to have been in use and because it 

has been a long time shut up from the light of 

day. I learn that a man was lately trying to 

make a manger for his donkey by cutting it out 

of the rock and that his tool broke through into 

a previous excavation of which he did not know. 

The room so discovered proved to.be a tomb 

Iwith the .usual ledge or seat left in cutting down 

[the sides so that mourners could sit there while 

' the body lay on the central part of the floor left 

higher than the rest and forming a sort of low 

table. 

In the tomb several lamps were found stand- 
ing at regular intervals along this seat with their points or wick ends inward 
and here they had rested for a great while. 
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Among the lamps figured in " Recovefy of Jerusalem," pages 378-380^ 
one like this is shown. It is evident that similar ones have been previously- 
found* But that valuable book is somewhat rare and I will therefore give 
the interpretation of the inscription which runs around the top of this lamp 
and which gives it exceeding interest. Put into English letters this Greek 
inscription reads, — 

Phos Xu Phen Pasin. 

The last letters are doubtful, but the meaning is not. The Xu must be 
read as an abbreviation of the word Christow. The meaning is " The 
light of Christ gives to all." The incorrectness of the third word shows 
that the Greek was a foreign tongue to the writer and leads us to believe 
that he was not a learned man. He was probably a Christian of humble 
station. 

As to the age of this inscription I can make no positive statement, but we 
know that the Christians were not left long in peaceful possession of their 
homes in Jerusalem and were obliged to go across the Jordan. Of course 
the Crusaders did not use the Greek. It seems wholly likely therefore that 
our lamp represents the earliest period of Christian history when the people 
looked directly to the Christ as their Lord and trusted in His rod and stafT 
when they walked through the valley of the shadow of death. 

Theodore F. Wright. 



Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

To the Editor of Biblia : 
Subscriptions from December 21 to January 20, are as follows: 



Rev. William Bradley $ 5.00 
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Rev. William P. Fisher 5.00 

WilHam P. Goodwin 5.00 

Charles Hart 5.00 
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Prof. John Phelps Taylor,D.D. 5.00 
Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ph. 
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A. J. Nowlen 5.00 • 

J. W. Barstow, M.D. 5.00 

JohnE.DeWitt 5.00 

Mrs. Theodore S. Rumney. . . 5.00 

Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, D.D . . 5.00 

Clarence H. Clark 5.00 

O. S. A. Sprague 45 00 
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The Archaeological Survey Fund is a special fund of the Society for the 
archaeological survey of Egypt (see initial article in January Biblia) and it 
is earnestly hoped that all of the general fund subscribers will contribute to 
it. The first volume, (thirty-one plates and pictures — four in colors)^ is 
promised in March, and goes to all donors of not less than I5.00 to the Sur- 
vey Fund. The annual report will be ready in that month. 

Wm. C. Winslow. 
525 Beacon Street^ Boston^ January 20, 1892. 
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Book Reviews. 

Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By Amelia B. Edw^ards. 

This attractive octavo of over three hundred pages, contains, w^ith large 
additions, notes, and references, the substance of the course of lectures 
delivered by Miss Edwards, a year or two ago, in the United States, and it 
cannot help but give a fresh impulse to the steadily growing public interest 
in Egyptian researches. Miss Edwards first made her reputation as a novel- 
ist, and when one reads the long list of her successful novels, from Barbara* s 
History to Lord Blackenbury^ we are not surprised at the vivid descriptive 
powers shown in her Thousand Miles up the Nile. The Nile, with its mani- 
fold and wondrous charms, has never been more vividly described and, ih 
leaving romance for history. Miss Edwards has found truth stranger than 
fiction. 

In Pharaohs^ Fellahs^ and Explorers^ Miss Edwards retains the colloquial 
manner, and instead of confining herself to descriptions of objects found, she 
tells of the results achieved during methodical explorations. 

In the first chapter Miss Edwards gives an account* of the methods of 
Egyptian exploration. She considers the mine as practically inexhaustible. 
The cemetaries of Thebes and Memphis and Abydos have .enriched all the 
museums of Europe, and are not yet worked out. The unopened mounds 
of Middle and Lower Egypt, and the unexplored valleys of the Libyan 
range, undoubtedly conceal tens of thousands of tombs which yet await the 
scientific and unscientific explorer. Miss Edwards estimates that in 4,700 
years over 731,000,000 mummies were embalmed, and at the present time 
there are more ancient Egyptians under the soil of Egypt than there are 
living men and women above it. The Valley of the Nile is one great 
museuin, of which the contents are perhaps one-third or one-fourth part only 
above ground. The rest is all below the surface, waiting to be discovered. 

Chapter second describes some of the "buried cities" of Egypt, par- 
ticularly those in the Delta, such as Pithom, Raamses, Tanis, and Daphnae. 
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In no country, ancient or modern, were there so many cities, so many 
tombs. Hundreds, probably thousands have been utterly destroyed ; and yet 
we stand amazed before the splendor and number of the wrecks which 
remain. 

The next three chapters are devoted to Egyptian art. The oldest sculp- 
tures and paintings which have come down to our time are the work of 
ancient Egyptian artists who lived some 4,000 years before the Christian era. 
The leading schools of Egyptian art are classified under the heads of either 
dynasties or capitals. Thus we have a Memphite school of art, which was 
the earliest; the Twelfth Dynasty school, the Theban school, the Saite 
school, and some minor schools of less note. The rise and fall of these 
various schools mark a succession of decadencies and renaissances of art, each 
renaissance being distinguished by its owit special characteristic. All these 
schools, all these renaissances, had one essential principle in common : 
they were primarily exponents of the religious idea. Miss Edwards gives 
various examples of the various schools, and shows that Kgyjpt was the 
birthplace of Greek decorative art, and that the earliest known vestiges of 
Greek architecture, Greek sculpture, and Greek decorative art are copied 
from Egyptian sources. 

Chapters six and seven consider the growth of the hieroglyphic system and 
the principles which underlie its interpretation. Papyrus was used for 
writing some three thousand eight hundred years before the Christian era, 
and inscriptions are found dating from 4000 B. C. The Egyptians had art 
extensive literature, wrote books, and read books, possessed books, and 
loved them. Their literature comprised moral and educational treatises ; 
state papers ; works on geometry, medicine, astronomy, and magic ; travels ; 
tales, fables, heroic poems, love-songs, hymns, dirges, rituals ; and had, not 
least, that extraordinary collection of prayers, invocations, and religious 
formulas, know as TAe Book of the Dead, 

Miss Edwards describes the various discoveries of papyri made by Mr, 
Petrie and others, and gives specimens of Egyptian literature. Reference is 
made to the discovery of the Second Book of the Iliad, and fragments of 
Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, etc. The great Homer Papyrus of 1889 ^^^^ 
rolled up as a pillow for the head of its former owner, a young and apparently 
beautiful woman, with little ivory teeth, and long, silky, black hair. 

Chapter eight tells the story of Queen Hatasu, the Queen Elizabeth of 
Egyptian history, and who was undoubtedly one of the most extraordinary 
women in the annals of the Ancient East. She proved herself to be one of 
the most magnificent builder-sovereigns of Egypt. 

This book is illustrated with some one hundred and fifty excellent wood 
cuts, selected with special reference to the text. 

(New York: Harper and Brothers, 8vo., pp. 325. Price $4.00.) 
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Egypt: Three Essays on the History, Religion and Art of 

Ancient Egypt. By Martin Brimmer. 

The Hon. Martin Brimmer of Boston, president of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in that city, shows himself to be more than an amateur in his knowl- 
edge of, and love for, ancient Egypt, by his publication of these essays, 
particularly the last two in which he evidently treats his subjects from a 
thorough study of the masters, a critical inspection of the monuments and 
sculptures themselves, and with a familiarity with the latest discoveries and 
investigations at the hand of the explorer. "They are published," he tells 
us, " in the hope that they may be useful as an introduction to works of 
higher authority." But we beg to add, that in their suggestiveness, their 
clear and philosophic presentation of the subjects, their grouping together 
the essential elements or characteristics of the faith ahd the art of that unique 
race which was "generally the source of all human civilization" (in the 
words of Sir Richard Burton) , these essays afford the writer and the reader 
of "the works of higher authority" plenty of food for reflection and profit- 
able use. The elegant volume contains good meat within its shell, and the 
illustrations are clear to the eye and dainty to the sense of the beautiful. 
We are so impressed with the excellenc*e of Mr. Brimmer's treatment of the 
religion of ancient Egypt, and with the general usefulness of the book, that 
we hope a cheap edition may be issued by the publisher ; in which case an 
index may be added to facilitate the references to the work that many will 
wish to make. The author ascribes much to "the constant assistance and 
able cooperation " of his niece and fellow-traveller, Mrs. John Jay Chapman, 
in the preparation of the essays. 

The accomplished writer, we are glad to note, treats the question raised by 
some as to the belief of the Egyptians in One Supreme Being, in this manner : 
•*' That the Egyptians did conceive and hold, as the foundation of religion, the 
existence of one God, uncreated, all-generating, eternal, infinite, omnipotent, 
is unquestionable from the numerous expressions in their rituals and sacred 
^3'mns which they themselves have left us on the subject" (p. 30). " That 
polytheism did not lie at the foundation of this religion is seen in the facility 
-with which one divinity becomes merged in another divinity, just as the 
phenomenon personified develops into another phenomenon " (p. 37) . ' ' Ap- 
parent polytheism in the deities embodying phenomena is not inconsistent 
^with the belief in one God ; in fact, with the Egyptians, polytheism is grafted 
on monotheism and is in itself but a persuasion to the belief in unity " (p. 
38)* ^' Are we not then justified by our sui*vey of Egyptian religion, sum- 
imary and imperfect though it be, in drawing the conclusion that the essence 
of their faitb was essentially ideal ; that it was the worship of one God ex- 
hibiting himself to man in a multiplicity of attributes? These attributes 
^were either the creative or regulating forces of nature, which give life and 
light, or else the spiritual ideas which give moral and intellectual light to 
man" (p. 49). (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 86 pp. Large paper edi- 
tion. Full leather. A map and 33 illustrations. Price $5.00.) W. C. W. 
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From our Exchanges. 

"The Supposed Babylonian Origin of the Week and the Sabbath," Peter 
Jensen, Ph. D., Sunday School Times ^ January i6. ''Biblical Archaeology 
and the Higher Criticism," Prof. A. H. Sayce, Expository Times^ October. 
"Joseph's Statesmanship," Rev. John Urquhart, Th^ King^s (97£///, January, 
shows from what calamity Egypt was saved through the instrumentality of 
Joseph/ "The Ten Plagues of Egypt," Prof. W. W. Moore, Union 
Seminary Magazine j December. "Egypt: From Philae to Wady Haifa," 
Gebel Effendi, Cosmopolitan^ January. "A Trip up the Nile," Armand de 
Potter, Chautauquan^ January. "Afloat on the Nile," E. H. and E. W. 
Blashfield, Scribner's Magazine^ January. " The Migrations of the Hittites,'^ 
La Civilta Cattolica^ November 21. "Have the Monuments and Papyri 
anything to say of the Hebrews and the Exodus," Rev. C. M. Cobern, 
Homiletic Review^ January. "Hezekiah and Sennacherib, according to the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions," Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Sunday School Times j 
January 9. "Egypt and Syria in the Century Before the Exodus," Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, Sunday School Times ^ January 23. "Discovery and Decipher- 
ment of the Cuneiform Inscriptions," Dr. R. F. Harper, Old and New 
Testament Student^ January. 



Postal Charges on the Publications of the Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

As it seems impossible at present to establish an agency for these publica- 
tions in America I have obtained information as to the charges on the books 
for postage in addition to the prices. Unfortunately some postmasters make 
an additional charge for duty which seems to me a miserable thing in a 
country as rich as ours. The postal charges are given to me in shillings and 
pence, but I will put them down in our money, reckoning two cents to the 
penny : 

Tent Work, No. 3, 24 cents, $4.36; No. 4, 12 cents, $1.25; Heth and 
Moab, No. 5, 12 cents, $1.25; Across the Jordan, No. 6, 12 cents, $1.25 ; 
Jaulan, No. 7, 12 cents, $1.25; Mount Seir, No. 9, 12 cents, $1.25; 
Stone Lore, No. 10, 12 cents, $1.25; Twenty-one Years, No. 11, 8 cents, 
$0.62; Altaic Hieroglyphics, No. 12, 12 cents, $1.00; Geology, No. 13, 
36 cents, $3.50; Names and Places, No. 14, 12 cents, 87 cents or $1.00; 
History of Jerusalem, No. 17, 12 cents, $1.50; Modern Discoveries, No. 
19, 12 cents, $1.36 ; Under Moslems, No. 20, 24 cents, $2.65 ; Ajlun, No. 
21, 8 cents, $0.45; Lachish, No. 22, 12 cents, $1.75; Introduction to 
Survey, No. 23, 12 cents, $1.00. I have added the whole cost, to be 
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remitted to Mr. George Armstrong, 24 Hanover Square, London, W., or 
forwarded through me. 

The large volumes of the Survey, No. i on the Fund's list, must be sent 
hy express, the whole charges to be collected on delivery to the purchaser. 
The maps must come in the, same way. Map No. i will cost delivered 
about $11.00, and more if duty be charged. At any post-office of some im- 
portance a foreign postal order payable to Mr. Armstrong at Charing Cross 
can be obtained and sent to him directly, when he will immediately mail the 
books ordered. I have given subscribers' prices. 

May I add a word to our subscribers. This is no work of temporary ex- 
citement. We must look forward to its indefinite continuance. Some years 
much may be found, some years less. It will be well to keep, right on doing 
all that we can to supply our English brethren with the funds which they so 
carefully and skillfully employ in bringing to light the hidden treasures. 

Theodore F. Wright, 

42 Quincy St.y CavibriJge^ Mass. Hon. Gen. Sec. for U. S. 



Archaeological Notes. 

We are glad to be able to announce that a pension on the Civil List has 
been conferred upon Miss Amelia B. Edwards, "in consideration of her 
services to literature and archaeology." This honor, as unexpected as it is 
well-merited, comes at a most opportune time; for Miss Edwards is still 
confined to a sick-bed, having never entirely recovered from the unfortunate 
accident that befel her towards the close of her lecturing tour in the United 
States, nearly two years ago. 

Readers of the Academy do not need to be reminded of Miss Edwards' 
devotion to the cause of Egyptology. Since 1877, she has contributed to 
this journal upwards of one hundred articles in that department of learning. 
It was she who initiated and organized the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883, 
with the cooperation of Prof. R. S. Poole, and the munificent assistance of 
the late Sir Erasmus Wilson ; and she has ever since continued to be the 
moving spirit of that society, either as honorary secretary or vice-president. 
During the winter of 1889-90 she delivered 115 lectures in America on 
Egyptological subjects, the substance of which (with large additions) is pub- 
lished in her latest book, Pharaohs^ Fellahs^ and Explorers (Osgood, Mc- 
Ilvaine&Co.) 

But — in consideration of the fact that the new Supplement of Allibone 
gives no less than eighty writers of the name, including her cousin Miss M. 
Betham-Edwards — we may be permitted to take this opportunity of record- 
ing some of her other work in literature. At an early age, she began to 
write for the press, both for daily newspapers and other periodicals, and 
found that her pencil was almost as useful to her as her pen. Her first 
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novel was published as far back as 1853 ; but her first success was achieved 
vfith Barbara^ s History (1864), ^nd in the opinion of some her last novel, 
Lord Brackenbury (1880), ranks next in merit. Unlike many modern pur- 
veyors of fiction, she never managed to produce a novel or two a 3^ear ; but 
the number of volumes she has written or edited form a respectable total. 
In 1873 appeared Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Passes^ illustrated by 
her own pencil; and in 1877 ^ Thousand Miles up the Nile^ of which a 
handsome reprint, with the original illustrations, was published in 1888 
(Routledge). It is to this book that many of us owe our initiation into 
^SyP^^^^^i while to Miss Edwards it formed the turning point of her 
career. Henceforth she abandoned the remunerative profession of a popular 
novelist for the severe and ill-requited labors of the archaeological student, 
which in her case have not even been brightened by winters spent in Egypt. 
But she has won the only reward she desired, not so much in her own repu- 
tation as a specialist, as in the wide interest now t^ken, both in this country 
and in the United States, in the systematic exploration of ancient Egypt. 

Finally, we must mention what we believe to be a unique distinction, when 
Columbia College, New York, conferred upon her, in 1887, the honorary 
degree of LL. D. in absentia, — The Academy,, London, January. 



It was intended to publish the first part of " Ancient Egypt in the Light of 
Modern Discoveries ^^^ in February. But the publishers have decided to add 
from .300 to 500 extra illustrations, making from 1,300 to 1,500 illustrations 
for the entire work. It is their intention to make it the most complete and 
best work on the subject that is published in this country or Europe. A 
work of this character cannot be hurried, and the longer the delay the more 
the subscriber will get for his money. The engravers are busily at work on 
the illustrations, and it is necessary that a good many be finished in order 
that there may be no delay in the regular monthly issue of the work. 

The *' Special Offer" to subscribers at the reduced rate will, therefore, be 
kept open until the first part is issued, and only as many copies will be 
printed of this edition as there are subscribers at the time of going to press. 
It is confidently expected that the first part will be ready early in April. 



Mr. Percy E. Newberry and Mr. G. Willoughby Eraser, accompanied by 
Mr. Blackden (artist) and Mr. Carter (assistant copyist), having now com- 
pleted the survey and transcription of the celebrated tomb of Beni Hassan, 
have shifted their camp to the ravine of El Bersheh, a little higher up on the 
same bank of the Nile. They report the discoveiy of no less than five 
inscribed and painted tombs hitherto unknown to Egyptologists in this dis- 
trict. All are much dilapidated, the walls having mostly fallen in ; but they 
hope to recover many important historical particulars of genealogy and local 
history from the inscribed fragments with which these new grottoes are 
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strewn. They are much choked with bushes and debris^ and need careful 
excavation. The damage done to the famous tomb of the Colossus on the 
Sledge appears to be even greater than the reports of tourists had led us to 
expect. 

No. I of Volume II, of the Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative 
Semitic Philology^ published with the cooperation of the John Hopkins 
University, was issued in December, with the following table of contents : 
I. Flemming. Sir Henry Rawlinson's Achievements in the Domain of 
Assyriology (with protrait). II. Delitzsch. Assyro-Babylonian Letters 
(concluded). III. Flemming. Job Ludolfi's Correspondence with Abba 
Gregorius (translation of the Ethiopic text). IV. Belser. Babylonian 
Kudurru-inscriptions (with 24 plates autographed by F. Weisbach). V. 
Hagen. Cuneiform Documents Relative to the History of King Cyrus (with 
2 plates, containing the Annals of Nabunaid). VI. Delitzsch. Additions 
to Hagen's Cyrus texts. VII. Delitzsch. The Berlin Merodach-Baladan 
Stone. 273 pages, 8vo. Price $3.50. 



We have received from Mr. T. Hunter Boyd, an ''Illustrated Guide" to 
the cyclorama of Ancient Egypt, now on exhibition at Niagara Hall, West- 
minster, London. This cyclorama consists of an immense representation of 
the city of Memphis, at the moment of the departure of the Israelites. It was 
painted by Herr Edmund Beminger, who resided ten years in Egypt. The 
artist received advice in archaeological details from Professor Georg Ebers. 
The entrance to the building has been fitted up in imitation of a modem 
street in Cairo. 



Mr. W. M. F. Petrie has established his headquarters this season at Tel el- 
Amarna, and is busily engaged, with a gang of native laborers, in clearing 
the ruins of the palace of Khu-en-Aten, the mysterious so-called "heretic 
king," who succeeded, as some suppose, or, as others believe, was identical 
with Amenhotep IV. In view of Padre de Carai's new theory, that Khu-en- 
Aten was a woman-Pharaoh, it is much to be hoped that Mr. Petrie will 
come upon some conclusive historical data of this reign. 



M. Naville left Marseilles on December 12 for Alexandria, in order to 
resume work for the Egypt Exploration Fund. M. Naville will this season 
return to the scene of his former labors in the Egyptian Delta — that fruitful 
region which has already rewarded him with the discovery of Pithom, 
Goshen, and Bubastis, and which has given up the ruins of Daphnae and 
Naukratis, in response to the excavations of Mr. Petrie. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was f ound- 
-ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of piomoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
<iucted explorations; particular attention 
being given to fcites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious "Hyksos" Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international, influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles ; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art ; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has i/cen fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
•Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ose (identical with the Biblical TahpanTies), 
have been discovered ; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain ai\d glass, have been found; new 
and uii expected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews ; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 



Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphnse, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archseologl- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

ISSS.-r-Td-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the *• store-cities " built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
**The Store-City of Pithom," in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.— iSan (the Tanis of the Septuagini 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled *• Tanis, Part I." 

1BS5.—Tea Nebirehy in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled "Naukratis, Parti.," by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in "Naukratis, Part H." 

Also, Saft-el'Hennehy discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled * 'Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh." 

1886.— 7WZ Befenneh, the Biblical **Tah- 
danhes" and the "Daphnae" of the classi- 
cal historians ; also TeU Nebesheh^ site of 
the ancient city of **Am," a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn GriflSth, in a Memoir entitled *' Daph- 
nae,*' iacluded in ** Tanis, Part H." 

1887 — Tell-el- Tahudiyth^ an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josaphus. Memoir 
entitled "Onias," by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.— rai Baata, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand rains, abounding in 
snperb monolitliic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, scalptnred blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic textF. The inscrip- 
tions toucliing the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th D3masty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Bible. 
* *Buba8tis, Part I, " by Dr. Naville. * *Part 
n," to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

lS90-9i.—Ahnasd'Medinehj the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1S90-Z.— The Archaological Survey of 
SIgypU for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. GriflSth, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in * 'Antiques," needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in '90-*92, and in '92-'93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in Biblia 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the * 'results" at Beni 
Hassan. A * * Special Extra Report, " illus- 



trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of ihe sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C, is 
richly depicted, and the facial typeg afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr, 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than f 5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in T?ie Independent, **The annual 
volumes publishe*^ are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.** 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life — among them eighty - three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 



A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archseology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

Tliese rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and tlie travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 



Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K C. M. G.. F. R. S.. LL. D., 
R E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C. M. G., F. R S., R E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder) ; the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. -Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years* 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and publislied the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations at Jebusalem. — These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons' 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2.. The Recovery of the Synagogue 
OF Galilee, by Sir Charles Wilson. — 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. The Survey of Western Pales- 
tine. — This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R 
E. , and Lieut. -Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita— some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 860 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. The Arohjeologioal Work of M. 
Clermont-Ganneau. — Among the illustra- 



tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archaeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod's Temple, the **Vaseof 
Bezetha," the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archaeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. The Geological Survey of Pal- 
estine, BY Prof. E. Hull, F. R. S.— The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little— very little— idea of the Socie- 
ty's work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. Excavations at Jerusalem are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement^ as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. The Survey on the East of Jor- 
dan, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the- 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, *'Heth and Moab," as well as an 
immense number of rude stpne monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that r 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8.' Inquiry into Manners and Cus- 
toms, Proverbs, Legends, Traditions, 
&o.— Readers of Dr. Thomson's "The- 
Land and the Book," or the Rev. J. Neil's^ 
**Palestine Explored,'* will know what 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts "by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archseological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 

All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Qulncy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the "Quarterly Statement,*' 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its ai^ents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works : — 
Schumacher's "Pella, the First Retreat 

of the Christians." 
Schumacher's * ' Ajlftn * within the 
Decapolis.'" 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of j|2.50 annually receive 
the "Quarterly Statements" free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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Egyptology and the Bible. 

In those abrupt genealogical tables found in the earlier chapters of First 
Chronicles, there appears a list of chief men, evidently living long before 
the organization of the people known in the after years as the Jewish nation. 
These names appear to be strangely mixed. Some are, evidently, not of 
Hebrew origin, but of Gentile derivation and meaning, and so nearly allied 
to both Egyptian and ancient Chaldean, as to leave no doubt of their origin* 
Prof. John Campbell, of Montreal, an expert ethnologist and philological 
scholar, so acknowledged in Europe, has recently turned his attention to 
these strange lists, which have, hitherto, been considered of very little value. 
The following are the results : Lord Arthur Hervey had previously proved 
that the Kenezites, chap. iv. :i3, were not Israelites, and Professor Plumptre 
has shown that Temeni, one of the sons of Ashur, was connected with the 
Edomites. But Professor Campbell has shown that I. Chron. iv. : 5, 6, 7, 
contain a list of names, which are those of certain Ashurites, nowhere else 
mentioned, but in which he includes the Hyksos, and the ancient stocks 
with which they are most closely connected. We must not confound this^ 
Ashur with Asshur of Gen. x. 122, nor with the tribe-ancestor A sher, for they 
are all distinct in the original tongue. In the Hebrew, this Ashur, in its 
transliteration into English, should be written Ashchur. Anyone reading 
this strange genealogy might be puzzled to know how some of the families 
are related. It is similar to a treatment of the genealogy of Washington, in 
which the historian abruptly begins a paragraph with the genealogy of 
Custis. Anyone well read in all the family relations of Gen. Washington 
might immediately see the connection and its direction. He might also see 
that Gen, was not a part of his name, but that Geo. was. If he received a 
copy of a Greek newspaper from Athens, he would instantly, if a reader of 
either ancient or modern Greek, recognize the name Washington, although 
in that language it would be correctly spelled '' Ouasigkton." For in the 
Greek there is neither letter w nor ^, and the letter g before ^, is pronounced 
like ng. These few illustrations are quite sufficient to suggest to the reader 
how identity may be traced betvy^een some of those names which in appear- 
ance differ widely from each other. 
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But the singularity of these names, in addition to the fact of their identi- 
ties, is that they appear in clusters, or sets, of Gentile names, every one of 
the set being of a special nation, or tribe. That set in which we are inter- 
ested has this peculiarity, that this Ashchur family follows the families of 
Etam, which Prof. Campbell identifies with the Egyptian Athom, and it 
immediately precedes that of Coz, the Choos of Eusebius, whose son, 
Ounpher, or Anubis, is the Anub of I. Chron. iv. : 8, and with whom is con- 
nected the Shepherd King, Archies, the Acharchel of the same verse. He 
also iinds that several of the mythical names of Egyptian history are those 
of real characters and personages, apparently those who, having immigrated 
to Egypt, became important, and left traces of their importance in the tradi- 
tions, or myths, of Egyptian and Canaanitists history and geography. Thus 
Hepher, the brother of Anub, is shown to be Egyptian, and no less a per- 
sonage than the god Kheper, or Chepher. Another mythical character, 
relating to Egypt, is Hyperion, whose city was Heliopolis, or On ; and this 
character, he shows, is to be seen in the line from this Hepher which was 
also written Sepher, or Sephres. This was the true Egyptian equivalent of the 
Chaldean Sippara, and Kirjath Sepher, of Palestine, /. <f., The City of the 
Books. On, the city of this Sephres, Hephtr, or Hyperion, was appropri- 
ately the University of Egypt. He has also given reasons to show that 
Kamaz, of the same family, in I. Chron. iv. : 13, was the Packman, or 
Pachnos, of the Shepherds, and same name as Bakkan of the Stranger kings, 
who followed King Amenemhat IV., who, as we have shown, worshipped 
tHis one god, symbolized by the sun's disk. 

As remarkable as any identification, is that of Jabez with Aphophis, 
under whom Joseph governed, who was greatest of all the Shepherds. His 
father is unknown, but, from the account in I. Chron. iv. : 9, he died before 
the birth of the child, Jabez. The striking statements of the Book of Chroni- 
cles, regarding one who appears in a line of Egyptian Pharaohs, can apply 
to no other than the king to whom Joseph was as a father (Gen. xlv. : 8), 
arid who, doubtless, by virtue of the instructions of that son of Israel, became 
the worshiper of the true God, thus incurring the hatred of subsequent 
dynasties of idolators, according to Professor Campbell. 

This remarkable similarity between the Egyptian and the ancient foreign, 
or Gentile list in I Chronicles, attracted the attention of Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, and other eminent Egyptologists, before Professor CampbelFs more 
extended study. But the latter has shown that the historic associations, 
derived from what has hitherto been supposed to be mere fable, or invention, 
have foundation in truth, as connected with all the branches of this Aschu- 
rite family, wherever found. He arrives at the conclusion that " Itwas 
fro m P alestine, and not from Asi a Minor^ G reece or Greek Islands, or Italy ^ 
that the Acherans and Laconians, Mysians and Dardanians, Cretans, Sar- 
dinians, and others, whose record is asserted to be found on the monuments 
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of Thothmes and Ramses^ invaded the land of the Pharaohs, together with 
Heth and Sheth, Moab and Ammon." 

This statement entirely agrees with that of Brugsch-Bey, who says that 
he regards the assertion, by some, that Ilium, the Dard anians, Mysians and 
Lycians, as power s, were,JinQwn to tfle^gyptians of ^ je,fourteenth century 
B^ C., a^s a dangerous err or, only he thinks that they were of ^* ^he hig h- 
lan ds, about the upper course^ of the Eu phrat es." So, also, Brugsch regards 
the supposition of a Pelasgo-Italian confederacy of nations in the times of 
Menephtah I. and Ramses III. This is contrary to what Lenormant and 
Chevalier have written. The sum of the whole matter is, that this list of 
names, hitherto considered of no importance, as found in the first eight chap- 
ters of I. Chronicles, contains a key to universal history ; for, if the iden- 
tification already of twenty-three of these names, by Professor Campbell, 
Wilkinson, Galloway, and other scholars, is sustained, then a discovery has 
been made which places this book in advance of any other except Genesis, 
so far as historic accuracy and history are concerned. 

It is very certain, as Professor Campbell says, that although, after the 
flood, the Bible deals principally with the history of the Israelites and their 
progenitors, it also mentions surrounding peoples, and Gentile families with 
whom they came in contact in Palestine and other lands, and gives genealo- 
gies of them, as it does of the Horites ; that it expressly asserts the Egyj>- 
tian origin of certain nations inhabiting Palestine, as the Philistines and 
Caphtorim ; that it mentions peoples as inhabiting Palestine, who have been 
proved to be that of Japhetic or Indo-European origin, as the Cherethites or 
Cretans ; that it indicates the presence in Palestine of many nationalities as 
late, at least, as the time of David, which are not of Israelitic origin, and 
which are not necessarily Hamitic, or Shemitic, as the captains or chief 
men of David's army, as we also see in the first chapters of Chronicles : that 
the lines of Ashchur (''Ashur"), the father of Tekoa, there mentioned, 
exhibits close relationship with the Philistine stock ; and, finally, that the 
geographic names of the Bible, designating places in Philistia, and in the 
whole of Palestine, are, as Dr. Hyde Clarke has shown, equally the prop- 
erty of the classical areas of Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, etc. — Prof. H. S. 
Osborn. 

We have received the Prospectus of the *' Lexique Hieroglyphique- 
Prancais et Frangais-Hieroglyphique," by M. G. Hagemans, formerly presi- 
dent of the Academic d*Archeologie of Brussells. This work will be pub- 
lished in sixty parts of sixteen pages each, and will make two volumes of 
1 200 pages. The price of each part will be thirty cents. The size of the 
page is five and one-half by nine inches. The work is autographed, but the 
charactei's are very clear and the definitions very plain. Two parts will be 
issued each month. 
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An Etruscan Text on a Mummy. 

We called attention in the February Biblia to the discovery of Professor 
Krall of Vienna, of several hundred lines of writing which is neither Egyp- 
tian or Greek, in the wrappings of a mummy of the age of the Ptolemies. 
Prof. Krall has issued a brief notice which the London Academy refers to as 
follows. The text itself, with notes by Prof. Deecke, is to appear hereafter 
in a more formal publication, together with photographic fac-similies. 

The mummy was brought from Egypt about 1849 ^7 ^^ Hungarian 
" Hofconcipiste " Michael Baric. In the winter of 1868-9, Dr. H. Brugsch 
first remarked that the bandages of the mummy were covered with a strange 
writing, and the fact was duly recorded in the Catalogue of the Agram mu- 
seum. Prof. KralFs attention having been thus called to it, he was permitted 
to have the bandages under examination for eleven months at Vienna. They 
consist of the usual linen roll, which has been carelessly torn up by the 
embalmers to make wrappings. The mummy itself dates from the Graeco- 
Roman era, as appears from the traces of gilding on its forehead. But no 
conclusion can be drawn from this as to the date of the writing, for, the linen 
roll has evidently been used by the embalmers after the fashion of waste- 
paper, just as similar chance has preserved to us the Petrie papyri, or the 
fragments of printed incunabula among old bindings. 

In their present torn condition the bandages are about 3^/^ metres long by 
about 40 centimetres wide, and are written over in columns exactly like a 
papyrus roll. Prof. Krall confidently states that this writing is Etruscan. 
If this be so — which we do not attempt to dispute — undoubtedly we have 
here the longest Etruscan document in existence ; for it contains more than 
1300 words, as compared with 125 words upon the cippus of Perusia. 

On the present occasion Prof. Krall is mainly concerned to argue that it is 
not a forgery. Dr. H. Brugsch attests that the wrappings are the same 
which he saw more than twenty years ago. A scientific colleague. Dr. 
Julius Wessner, is prepared to demonstrate at length that the linen is of 
ancient Egypt manufacture, and that the ink agrees in all respects with that 
found in genuine mummy-bandages. The authority of Drs. F. Biicheler, 
W. Deecke, and K. Pauli is vouched for the statement that the Etruscan 
text is not such as could have been combined out of known inscriptions, but 
comprises many new words and forms. Finally, how could a forger, with 
so much knowledge of both Egyptian and Etruscan archaeology, have had 
the heart to mutilate his creation, and then deposit it where it was only dis- 
covered by a series of happy accidents? 

We confess that we should like to be informed in what characters the 
Etruscan is written. H. Brugsch described them as " unknown and unde- 
ciphered." But we suppose that we shall not have long now to wait for full 
enlightenment. 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. II. 

PAPYRUS d'oRBINEY. 

em tuf 8i:ir&[aJ em tuf ^ 



J o\ JLinSliM^ H^_ 



em] palf &haltu em 
[Airumau] naif &aa 
8 [em menl 
em ^et ta l^ez sen 
en ham ^epeni [4uf [ 

em tuf fla^u em be^ 

tuf tehem na[l]f qau ^-^^ 

Auf 4^emt em sa naif ^ ^ ^ , ^ /t. 
qau ' 10 [&U8]en zed 



nef nefer pa sti- 






TRANSLATION. 

§aP with 7 his wife, drinking and eating, and then lay down to sleep in the 
stable with his cattle 8 as usual.* On the following day\ he would bake loaves 
of bread on the firej and place them before his older brother 9 and take 
some loaves to the field. Here he tended his cows, pasturing them and 
walking behind them'*. Now his 10 cows would tell him of the good herbs 

♦Lit.: *• daily." Supplied from the context, cf. lines 26, 95 and 97. 

+Lit.: "now then ^ter the earth was illumined and a second of days was made." 

jLit.: ** he would take loaves which were baked, placing them, &c." 
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1 



Transliteration. 

■mu [em ta] &6t ment 

^ ^ I A ^^ ®°^ ^^ Betem pa zed 

sen neb em tuf ^er 

^i^>ijln" J^^_„P 4«.«erta4atUnef«rt 

1 ra (0 I n AH n ®^ 8[t]imu enti set 

O . (ft)<r:> I a < — [] ^ er l?atef ^ler ly^epem 

nefer er &qer aqer 

12 [er] &qer &qer ^er 

^® ® D ^ 1 '^ Of ° n, i"^ ~ 

r-^*^ "^ <ir> 1 -«r-7^ ^^-^ ' <ir> 1 I v^^AA^ I I I J^ &r ^ler ter& en seqau 



^ W 



zed nef &mma ger nen 
seqau pa un ta a^tu 

TRANSLATION. 

that were growing at any place, and he would listen to all they told him, 
driving them to that place 1 X (and finding it full) of the good*^ herbs* they 
liked so much. His cows, consequently, thrived exceedinglyf in his hands, 
and their young multiplied 12 greatly. JVo7£/ when ^Ae ^ime of ploughing 
arrived his older brother said to him : " Come, let us take our yokes of oxen 
to get ready 1 3 for ploughing^* ; for the soil is beginning to appear" and is 
in good condition for ploughing. Do you, therefore, 

♦Lit.: ** the good of the herbs." 
fLit.: '* beautiful very, very much." 
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iu[ltj er 14 se]^et]y^eri 
pert pa un &u uu er 



A^/NAAA IaAAAAA 






met -«<l«u [em] dftmi j-^ ^ ^^ pf©^ fl^^ "^ ^. 

k nef zed nef un An 



^ler Art seiy^eru neb 



&'zed nef paif sen alii 



[er ter] sen ^er &r ['<— > ^ 1 R '^^'^ ® [1 
em l^et ta ^lez [sen en] 



® ^V^l T\ 



16 ham ia>epeni &u L qI^ J ^® FlI^ Q* ^ ^. 1^1 I I I<=>'6 



een^er^emteree^et -^|^^^|||-| ^^|^f — [J 



MiPrr;]"\kl^1^fi'- 



^eri taisen [^eter&]u 

sen] 17 nezem er Aqer 
&qer ^er paisen ra baku 

U^a& bakfu] Uier &r ^ 

TRANSLATION. 

go to 14 the field with seed. To-morrow we shall begin to plough."* Thus 
spoke he to him. So his 15 younger brother made all the arrangements, 
which the older brother had commanded, in every particular.! On the fol- 
lowing 16 day they went to the field with their yokes of oxen and began 
to plough. They were qyite^^ 17 cheerfulj at their work and not idle a 
moment. Now 



»Lit. 
tLit. 

iut. 



** for are we in beginning to plough on the morrow.* 

*' in totality their. ' 

** was heart their cheerful very, very much." 
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-juuuu^ em p^et ham] 18 qen- 
-AAA^A/* nn ^er sa aen &u aen 

[menlju pn Anef ^er 

— I .vr-' Q -^ ^<? -n t— -^ t\ ^er&u em aed ^unnuk 

An nen pert em pa 



^er&u ^er qem [ta] 

n JO <d> Ji ^"^^ I c:^ AAAAAA lat^ — <:iz> c=D3 \ set un Anef ^er sed 

HI. wwvN n M A--fl ^AA^A ^^ =^2=^^ ^, vTv T >%~l nesset a^a duA n& pert 

21 ^umiu n& er se^et 



^^ [zed] 8&nna n& em 

mllSi^ L^J M,; (^Ia i m,dultu.efau un tones 



TRANSLATION. 

a few days 18 later* they were (again) at work in the field. Then (the older 
brother) went to his 19 younger brother and said : " Ryn and fetch us some 
seed from the town !"** Accordingly the younger brother (went and) found 
the wife 20 of his older brother sitting and arranging her hair. Then said 
he to^Jher : "Come, give me some seed, 21 that I may fetch it to the field ; 
for my older brother has sent me and saidf : ' Hasten, and don't be long 
about;^it!'"{ Then she 

♦Lit.: " now after days i8 many after this." 

fLit.: "for (this is) what did my brother, saying." 

JLit.: ** hasten for mc without delay." / 
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NOTES. 

""sat." — The determinative after this word (hems) differs in Hieratic 
from that after word denoting illness, weakness, &c. Here it is /P^ , which 
the Hieroglyphic rJfl, while in the latter case the Hieratic is generally 
the Hieroglyphic fiH; cf. lines 68, 126 (genen). 



fe 



"The Egyptians being for the most part farmers, of course would take 
fecial pains to raise a good breed of cattle, and bestow great care on their 
herds. Innumerable pictures, representing for instance such scenes, as the 
counting of the cattle, driving them on the pasture, threshing com or plough- 
ing with them, have come down to us ; cf. Lepsius Denkmaeler II, 9, 60, 
62, 69 ; especially the excellent picture in the collection of the British Mu- 
seum, representing the herds of cattle made to pass in review before the 
lord of a manor. 

^^^^ good herbs." — Literally : " the good of the herbs." The passage here 
differs from the wording in line 10. Here the word is nefert, a feminine 
noun with the preposition en, the sign of the genitive, while in line 10, the 
word is nefer, a masculine adjective belonging to stimu "herbs," though 
the masculine article pa stands between the two. 

^•Ploughing was generally done by the ancient Egyptians with oxen, as it 
is Represented in the beautiful picture in the tomb of Thi at Sakkarah ; cf. 
Baedeker, Lower Egypt, pg. 400. cf. also Lepsius Denkmaeler II, 106, 107, 
127. Ill, 77d. The word heter in this connection cannot, as it usually 
does, mean a team of horses, but rather a yoke of oxen, otherwise this would 
be the only passage to prove that horses were ever used for such a purpose 
by the Egyptians. Our papyrus has the word thenbetera for "horses, 
cavalry ;" cf. line 105. 

"" the soil is beginning to appear :" — The tera "time" in line 12 refers to 
the season of the year when the inundation gradually subsides and the soil 
dries off sufficiently for the farmer to take up his agricultural work. In the 
beginning of June the waters of the Nile slowly rise and end temporarily 
toward the end of September. They remain stationary for about two weeks, 
when they begin to rise again during the first half of October, then slowly 
subsiding. From January to March the land dries off. 

The old Egyptian year was divided into three seasons. I. The season of 
Inundation, 4 months; II. The season of Winter, 4 months; III. The 
season of Summer, 4 months. The Egyptian names, the pronunciation of 
which is not known, and the corresponding Greek and Coptic names are : 
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I. The Season of Inundation. 

1. ^T^MiJo ®^^^ TTwutJi. Coptic etooiTT (thout) or eooTT 
(thout). 

2. ^TT'M^o ^^^^^ PhcuipM. Coptic nd^d^ne (paape) or noone 
(poope) or ndi.oni (paopi). 

3. 'TTi^M^O '^^^P ^thur. Coptic gd^Ttop (hator) or d^eiop 
(athcr). 

4. -|;^ T»T<T ^ XoioLK KTioiak. Coptic RiA.gR (kiahk) or ^^oiA^gR 
(khoiahk) or ^oia.r (khoiak). 

II. The Season of Winter. 

1. ^^^S '^^^t^^ Tubi. Coptic Ttolie (tobe) or tcoI^i (tobi). 

2. '"TT^^^o Maxip M^Tchir, Coptic M^ip (m'shir) or Me^^ip 
(mekhir). 

3. 'TTi^^^o ^(x^evco'^ Phamenoth. Coptic n&.pMg&.T (parm 'hat) 
or ti^dwMenioe (phamenoth). 

^' fm^^^O ^oLpp^ovBi PJiarmutliL Coptic nA.pMOTT€ (parmu- 
t/e) or c^JwpMOTei (pharmuthi). 

ni. The Season of Summer. 

1- ^T^^G naxGoy PaTcJion. Coptic ndwigonc (pashons) or 
n^wx^" (pakhon). 

2- ^TT" S o Havvi Pauni. Coptic nd^ione (pa6ne) or nd^ioni 
(paoni). 

3. -^^o ^ETTKpi EpipM, Coptic enen (epep) or cnnn (epep). 

4. YTiT^o ^^^^PV Mysore. Coptic M€cu>pH (mesore). 

"The sign @ after aqcr denotes a repetition of the preceding word, 
whence we read aqer aqcr. The sign also follows the name of the copyist 
of our papyrus (of line 182) for which reason we read his name Anana, 
though it is usually read for the sake of euphony and brevity Arma or Enna. 
cf. "exceedingly" in line 11. 

*'The sign @ after the words or names for cities, villages, places, &c., 
represents in a reality a hill rising out of the surrounding waters of the inun- 
dation and the streets of a village built on it, sloping downwards gradualh' 
to the water's edge. 
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On page 301 of Biblia in Note* the transcription of the Hieratic signs 
ought to be reversed and the last linr should run "we must give to ^^'^^ 

the value of J^ and to ^^ that of ^^::^." Accordingly in the first line of 

our papyrus (Biblia, page 299) w^e ought to read .^^mert "mother." cf. 
lines 30, 42, 63. 
On page 302 in Note ^® (which by a mistake is marked ") where is an 

empty space, the figure f 2^1 ought to be placed. The type must have 

dropped out of the form while the page was being printed. 

We have been asked why we publish the Hieroglyphic transcription of the 
papyrus instead of the Hieratic of the original. The reason is this : The 
Hieratic and Hieroglyphic is one and the same language, the only difference 
being that the Hieratic is the written language, the Hieroglyphic, on the 
other hand, the monumental language. To make this even more plain : 
Hieratic corresponds to our English when written with pen and ink, while 
the Hieroglyphic corresponds to our English when printed. Now we pub- 
lish all w^ritten manuscript in print. So it is customary to publish Egyptian 
Papyri in the Hieroglyphic transcription. The Hieratic text of our Papyrus 
can be found in " Select Papyri in the Hieratic Character. British Museum. 
Part II," in "Reinisch, Aegyptische Chrestomathie. Part II. Wein, 1873," 
both of which give a lithographed fac-simile, and in " Moldenke, a Fairy 
Tale of Ancient Egypt. Parti. New York," which has it printed in types. 



The Dog in Ancient Egypt. 

The Egyptians were acquainted with and domesticated the dog from all 
antiquity. On the most ancient monuments of Egypt are depicted dogs of 
all sizes and with all sorts of coats, and in the cemeteries have been found 
twenty apparent varieties of the dog, differing more or less from the chacal^ 
the dog now kept by the fellahs. At the moment when Egyptian history 
begins, more than 4,000 years before our era, there were in the towns and 
fields the same mixture of types, the same confusion of forms and exterior. 

The dog was in Egypt, as he is with us, at the same time a friend and 
useful servant. He lived in the house at the side of his master, foBSwed 
him in his walks, was present with him at public ceremonies, sometimes 
unchained, sometimes led by a slave, a child, and, in princely families, by a 
favorite dwarf. As in Greece and at Rome, the dog was present at dinners to 
dispose of the bones, and crusts of bread which were thrown on the ground. 

The house dog in Egypt was shorn, combed, washed; sometimes tinted 
with hennah like a woman. They adorned his neck with handsome collars. 
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Children played with him, were attached to him ; and the hero of an Egyp- 
tian tale, who, it was predicted from his birth would die by the teeth of a 
dog, willingly ran the risk of the fate which threatened him rather than give 
up a dog he had brought up from its puppyhood. Rameses 11. , during the 
first years of his reign, was always escorted by a bitch named Anattiennakhtou, 
Whether he pronounced his dog's entire name on the same day history does 
not record. 

A petty king of the eleventh dynasty, about 300 years B. C, owned five 
dogs, which he loved so much that he had their names and portraits put on 
their tomb. They were, it is true, beasts of a high race, the names of which 
show their foreign origin. The handsomest of them was named Abaikarou 
— apparently short names for dogs were not in fashion in old Egypt — which 
is a faithful translation of the word aba'ikour^ which was the hunting dog in 
most of the Berber dialects. 

The number of dogs was considerable in ancient Egypt, and rendered its 
villages as dangerous at night as those of modern Egypt. A public func- 
tionary, stationed in a town of the Delta, some years after the death of Ram- 
eses II., complained bitterly of the audacity of the dogs in a letter addressed 
to one of his chiefs. He says: *' Sometimes the people of the country meet 
to drink Cilicia beer, and since there are about five hundred dogs in all 
about my house the live-long day, every time I go out after nightfall I have 
to take with me the little dog-wolf of Nahihou, the royal scribe, who is stay- 
ing with me ; were it not for this dog I should be unable to take part in the 
beer-bouts ; he saves me from the other dogs. Whenever I go out he ac- 
companies me on the street, and as soon as he warns me by barking I take 
to my heels, and thus escape the crew of rapacious curs." 

These dogs roaming about are nowadays less numerous and ferocious, but 
they are sometimes terrible for strangers. It has oflen happened to me when 
passing through, towards midnight, some village of Egypt, to be reminded 
in meeting these beasts of that ^^bouledogue'* of a novel of Dickens, who was 
a "biter of men, and a killer of children for fun, who ordinarily lived on the 
right side of the street, but also kept in hiding on the lefl side, ready to 
spring at the throat of the first passer-by." As it is under Tewfik Pacha, so 
it was in the time of Rameses II., and my experience at this day enables me 
to understand exactly what our scribe wanted to say in the passage I have 
just cited. 

Ttie dog in ancient Egypt was a god : he was even several gods, of whom 
the best known, '*the barker Anubis" of the Latin poets, was a chacaL As 
there were cemeteries of cats, so there are cemeteries of dogs, where mum- 
mies of them are found by the thousand. I have seen these mummies at 
Svout, at Sheikh-Faal, at Feshn, at Saqquarah, even at Thebes, and most 
Egyptian museums possess specimens more or less well preserved. One of 
these mummies was recently unrolled and drawn by a German, Mr. Beek- 
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niann. It was a greyhound bitch, about eighteen months old. There was 
nothing left of it but bones and skin. As in the case of human mummies, 
the head was covered with a pasteboard mask, representing as nearly as pos- 
sible the physiognomy of the animal. The mask is painted in dark brown, 
except about the eyes, the lips and the nostrils, all of which are white; the 
mouth is partly open, disclosing the teeth, and the ears are erect. 

It is a pity that objects of this kind have been up to this time so little 
studied. A certain number of species of dogs have been identified from 
ancient paintings, and the different naturalists who have devoted themselves 
to this kind of research have not always arrived at the same conclusions. 
The mummies would furnish certain elements to aid in the study, and would 
enable the naturalists to supplement the testimony — often deceiving — of the 
monuments. This defect in Egyptology seems likely to be soon remedied. 
For twenty years and more European companies have made merchandise of 
the Egyptian necropolises of animals. Last year there was a large export of 
mummy cats to England, but only once in an age are mummies of oxen, 
gazelles, chacals, or othfer dogs, shipped to Trieste or other Mediterranean 
ports. The day when European naturalists will take hold of the study of 
mummy animals is probably near at hand. G. Maspero, 

In La Nature^ Paris. 



The Book of the Dead. 

The Egyptian sacred text, called the Book of the Dead, has from the first 
date at which it was known, excited a more than ordinary amount of inter- 
est. Two complete translations have appeared — one, made many years ago 
by Dr. Birch, and another in French by M. Pierret, {Le Livre des Morts des 
anciens Egyptiens. Paris: 1882.) Neither of these, it is generally admitted 
by Egyptologists, as well as the translators themselves, satisfactorily meet 
the requirements of the present time. M. Le Page Renouf has made a study 
of this book for many years, and it is hoped that he may live to make a com- 
plete translation. A translation worthy of the name is a task which cannot 
possibly be executed until certain difficulties have been overcome, the solu- 
tion of which requires very mature thought and research extending over 
many years. Says M. Renouf : " The book of the Dead is not a book in 
the usual sense of the word ; it is not a literary whole, with a beginning, 
middle and end : it is a mere unmethodical collection of religious composi- 
tions (chapters) , as independent of each other as the Hebrew Psalms. No 
two copies of the better periods contain the same chapters or follow the same 
order. The text of each chapter is in the highest degree uncertain, and was 
already so at a very early date. The various readings arise partly from the 
differences of meaning attached by the copyists to certain groups or words, 
but in great part from the gross carelessness or ignorance of copyists. The 
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restoration of the text is rendered the more difficult by the existence of sev- 
eral successive stages of the book, and it is only with reference to one of 
these stages (extending from the XVIIIth to the XXth dynasty) that a criti- 
cal apparatus has been provided in the splendid edition of M. Naville. 

But supposing the text to be settled, difficulties of another kind beset the 
translator. The grammar is extremely simple, and the vocabulary is toler- 
ably well made out. But what sense can be extracted from the text? A 
sentence may be quite literally rendered without its conveying the meaning 
of the original. Some translators may indeed think it an unnecessary, or 
even a hopeless task, to look for any sense in a religious text. Few persons 
can read a chapter of Dr. Birch's translation without feeling convinced either 
that such outrageous nonsense could never have been meant, or that in such 
a case, translation involved a very unnecessary waste of time. 

Knowledge of the language is a necessary qualification of a translator, but 
it is not by any means the only one. Mere Greek and Latin will not enable 
one to translate Aristotle or the Fathers of the Church, or the medical writ- 
ers, or the lawyers, or the mathematicians. And a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, as regards philosophy, theology, medicine, law, or mathe- 
matics. No one is capable of translating a single chapter of the Book of the 
Dead, who has wrong ideas about the religion and mythology of Egypt, and 
is unable to understand the numerous technical or mystical expressions which 
everywhere occur. It is only by slow degrees that correct notions on these 
subjects will finally come to prevail. Till then, the most accomplished 
Egyptologists will differ in their interpretations of these ancient texts. 



Palestine Exploration. 

An intense interest attaches to the little kiosk standing in the court of 
the Great Mosque at Damascus upon its beautiful marble columns. Its 
name means Dome of the Treasure, and it is' said to contain treasures of 
wisdom which can never be explored. Of course this report that ancient 
records are stored there stimulates the curiosity of travelers, but they always 
come away unsatisfied. One of the subscribers to our work lately made an 
inquiry as to the possibility of getting access to the room, and I forwarded 
his letter to London. In reply, I have received the following information 
from the Rev. Dr. William Wright : 

There is a large amount of debris of books in the kiosk of the Great 
Mosque of Damascus. I secured, through the late Prince Abd-el-Kader, a 
considerable amount of Kufic on gazelle's skin, most of which I sent to Eng- 
land ; also several books on cotton paper, mostly of a late Syrian origin. 
Prince Abd-el-Kader was willing to make arrangements by which I might 
see the books and fragments in disguise, but I did not wish to attempt the 
disguise, and left Damascus without carrying out my long-settled purpose. 
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I had understood that there was a Syrian MS. among the books, but Consul 
Rogers, on one of his visits to Damascus, was allowed to examine the whole 
collection, and he assured me that no Syrian MS. existed among them. He 
was a great Kufic scholar, and 1 have always had a suspicion that he over- 
looked the Syriac. A friend of mine is now in the East, and he will make 
a final effort in Damascus in the coming Spring to ascertain if a Syriac 
Bible exists in the Kiosk. It is quite possible that he may discover the 
prize, although Abd-el-Kader often assured me that the tradition of its exist- 
ence was entirely without foundation. 

The same friend who raised this inquiry, has suggested that the Fund 
make a new effort in a place more promising than Tell-Hesy. All these 
suggestions are forwarded to London. There is reason to believe that sub- 
scribers prefer to have a definite object for their contributions. Unfortu- 
nately there is always the long delay attending a request for permission to 
excavate, and there are the other diflSculties put in the way by an unintelligent 
and suspicious and inefficient government ; but we should remember how 
much has already been accomplished, and take courage for the future. 
Every discovery is of value in Palestine, for it throws light upon the Holy 
Word, and makes it more instructive to the reader of it. No results of artis- 
tic splendor can be expected, but rather those of truly spiritual value. 

A full account by Mr. Bliss of his work at Tell-Hesy is promised to 
appear in the April Quarterly Statement. 

Theodork F. Wright, 

42 Quincy Sf., Cambridge^ Mass. Hon. Gen. Sec. for U. S. 



Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

To the Editor of Biblia : 

Subscriptions from January 20 to February 20, are as follows : 

William H. Bradley $ 5.00 Hon. Henry E. Pierrepont. . . 10.00 

William Mack, M. D 5.00 Frank Abbott, M.D 5.00 

Rev. John Worcester, D. D. . 5.00 Southern Baptist Theological 

Rev. William L. Worcester. . 5.00 Seminary.... 5.00 

BiBLiA* Book Club, (Roches- Hon. George Vaux $1 1-25 

ter, N. Y 10.00 Miss Harriet H. Phillips 5.00 

Hon. John F. Winslow 25.00 Mrs. Augustus Hemkneway 25.00 

General Edward F. Winslow, 5.00 James R. Sheat 6.25 

General J. W. de Peyster, Samuel F. Jackson 5.00 

LL. D 25.00 C. B. Shea 5 00 

Mrs. M. E. Stevens 70 The Misses Patterson 10.00 

Preset James Strong, D. D., Hon. John C. Ropes , . 10.00 

LL. D 5.00 Mrs. Ambrose Lawrence 5.00 

Miss A. S. Penfield 5.00 Mrs. John A. Follett 5.00 



♦Clarum nomen. 
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George A. Smythe 5.00 Pres't R. J. Taylor, D. D 5.00 

Mrs. Andrew Bigelow. . . . 25.00 Miss Leila R. Martin 5.00 

Wm. lienry Baldwin, C. E. . 5.00 Seabury Divinity School 10.00 

George W. Wales 20.00 Hon. Anson Phelps Stokes, 50.00 

Owing to the illness of Miss Edwards, and the prevalence of la grippe in 
London, the Annual Meeting was postponed from January 15 to March 11. 
I doubt, therefore, if the Annual Report can be distributed in the United 
States much before May. And I fear that Bubastis II will not be ready till 
nearly that time. These are the latest advices. 



525 Beacon Street^ Boston^ February 20, 1892. 



Wm. C. Winslow. 



Archaeological Survey of Egypt. 

To the Editor of Biblia : 

The special fund of the Egyptian Exploration Fund thankfully acknowl- 
edges these subscriptions, since January 20, 1892. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D $ 5.00 Rev. Arthur Brooks, D. D. . . 5 00 

Mrs. Edwin A. McAlpin 5.00 E. C. (in memorium) 5.00 

Rev. John Worcester, D. D . . 5.00 Hon. George Vaux 5.00 

Dr. A. N. Brockway 5.00 C. B. Shea 5.00 

H. Phelps Whitcomb 5.00 Mrs. W. G. Hibbard 5.00 

Miss J. B. Dickson 5.00 Miss Lucy C. Alsop 5.00 

Hon. Henry E. Pierrepont. . . 5.00 George W. Wales 5.00 

Frank Abbott, M. D 5.00 Miss Leila R. Martin 5.00 

Southern Baptist Theological Charles P. Nichols S-oo 

Seminary 5.00 Mrs. Emily L. Wright 5-oo 

The survey is proceeding splendidly. Two ladies write me from Luxor 
that they found our work at Beni Hassan " extremely interesting." When 
our archaeological survey volume is pulished, that, too, will be found very 
" interesting." ^^ C. Winslow. 

525 Beacon Street^ Boston^ February 20, 1892. 



Book Reviews, 

Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria : By G. Masp^ro, Late Director 
of Archaeology in Egypt, and Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated by Alice Morton. 
This book contains an interesting account of every-day life in ancient 
Egypt and Assyria. The time chosen is that of Rameses II, of the four- 
teenth century B. C, and of Assurbanipal, of the seventh century B. C. 
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The author takes his readers through the streets of the city, glances tjirough 
half-opened doors, peers into the shops, notes down the remarks of the people 
that he chances to overhear. As the author says : '* Some famished masons 
went on a strike : I followed them to the Court of Thebes to set what had 
happened. A funeral passed with a great clamor : I accompanied the dpad 
man to his tomb, and learnt the chances of life granted to him in the other 
world. A marriage was , being celebrated : I took advantage of the facility 
with which Orientals open their houses upon festival days to be present, dur- 
ing the reading of the contract. When Pharaoh or the King of Nineveh 
passed by, I joined the loungers that followed him to the temple, the palace, or 
the hunting-field. Where custom and etiquette prevented me from entering, 
I penetrated in the spirit, by conversations or by the texts." The author has 
in this way found opportunities for describing the modes of life, popular cus- 
toms, military systems, architecture, royal courts, markets, popular amuse- 
ments, funeral rites, treatment of disease, astrological superstition^, and all 
the multiform beliefs, practices, and ways of doing things that constitute 
the life of a nation. The first chapter illustrates Thebes and the popular 
life, the houses, family life, education, etc. Of the Egyptian women, the 
author says: **The Egyptian women of the lower and middle classes is 
more respected and more independent than any other woman in the world. 
As a daughter, she inherits from her parents an equal share with her broths 
ers : as a wife, she is the real mistress of the house, nibit pi^ her husband 
being, so to speak, merely her privileged guest. She goes and comes as she 
likes, talks to whom she pleases without any one being able to question her 
actix)n, goes amongst men with an uncovered face, a rule quite opposed to 
the nabits of the Syrian women, who are always more or less strictly veiled." 

The account of Pharaoh's campaign against the Khit^ is remarkably vivid 
and full of detail. The chapter on Amen, the great god of Thebes, although 
not as complete as it might be, gives the reader a very good idea of the 
Eg3'ptian theocracy. 

We learn from this work that the Egyptian was in mind acute aud egotist- 
ic, fond of literature, the arts and sciences. His loyalty was slavish, his sub- 
mission to his superiors sei-vile, and his daily life must have been hard and 
cheerless. The Absolutism of the Government was far more strongly felt 
than in the time of Imperial Rome. However, his perception of moral 
truths and social duties was high ; his inventive powers considerable ; his 
conceptions of art stupendous. 

In general, the same plan has been followed for Assyria as for Egypt. In 
reading this work we find that life two or three thousand years ago has a 
strange likeness to modern existence and civilization. This work is illus- 
trated with one hundred and eighty-eight engravings from drawings by M. 
Faucher-Gudin. 

(New York : D. Appleton & Co. i2mo., pp. 376. Price, $1.50.) 
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Archaeological Notes. . 

Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for January > 1892 : 

Letters from Baurath C. Schick — ^I. Old Pool in Upper Kedrun Valley ; 
II. Remarkable Rock-fut Tomb in Wady-el Joz ; III. On the Finding of 
an Old Wall and Cave near Bishop Gobat's School, and a Rock-Cut Pas- 
sage north of the Via Dolorosa ; IV. Discoveries near the N. W. Corner of 
the City ; Ancient Dwellings, Ditch, and Chisel Marks on Rock ; V, The 
Buildings South of the "Double Gate;" VI. Chisel Marks in the "Cotton 
Grotto." By W. M. Flinders Petrie— Note on the Chisel Marks on Rock 
Described by Herr Schick ; Tomb-Cutters' Cubits at Jerusalem. By F. J. 
Bliss — Notes on the Excavations at Tell el Hesy. By G. RobinsOn Lees — 
Notes on the Potters' Marks, Lamps, and Inscriptions. By Wm. Simpson — 
Potsherds. By Major Conder — I. The Sinaitic Inscriptions; II. Alosha 
Elisha ; III. Notes on Herr Schick's Report, Tell el Hesy Inscription, and 
Dinhabah. By Gray Hill — Note on Dinhabah. Notes by Professor H. 
Porter and J. Stow. By M. L, Lortet — Researches on the Pathogenic 
Microbes of the Mud of the Dead Sea. By James Glaisher— On the Fall 
of Rain, the Amount of Cloud, and Frequency of Cloudless Skies at Sarona 
in the Ten years ending 1889. ^7 ^* J* ^^^ss — The Maronites. 



Mr.' Percy E. Newberry, in a letter to the London Academy^ alluding to 
the discovery of the tomb of Khuenaten, says: ''It is now made known 
that the royal tombs of Khuenaten and Tutankhamen, which had first been 
plundered by the Arabs, have been in the hands of the authorities of the 
Ghizeh Museum for* the last hiw years. This retention of information is 
part of the policy of the French officials. About three years ago M. Gr^baut 
purchased statues of the early kings at Memphis, which he stated to have 
come out of the excavation he had conducted there. Last year he purchased 
from the Arabs the secret of the tombs of the priests of Amen at Thebes, 
and now it seems that the Arabs' secret of Khuenaten's tomb has been re- 
served until further popular credit was required for the department." 

Dr. Waldstein, the director of the American Archaeological Institute in 
Athens, has laid a plan before the Greek Minister -of Public Instruction for 
the excavation and archaeological examination of ancient Sparta. Until now 
no excavations have taken place on the spot where lay the ancient capital of 
Lacedemonia, and Dr. Waldstein's proposal is to make, first, partial exca- 
vations at various distances, on the success of which w^ould depend the colos- 
sal work he has in mind. The group is at present private property, so that 
acquisition: for the purpose intended would, no doubt, be very costly. 
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Professpr Hommel in an article on Babylonian a8tro;iomy {Die Astronomie 
der alien Chaldder) contributed to Das Ausland^ proves on apparently incon- 
trovertible evidence, that the origin of the Zodiac and the names of the old 
Accadian months go back to about 6000 B. C. Among the interesting and 
important discoveries published by Prof. Hommel, the chief is that of the 
pictorial representations of the signs of the Zodiac and the Milky- Way on 
certain Babylonian boundary stones. The fact had long been suspected, but 
it is now proved for the first time. Prof. Hommel has also identified the 
fixed stars Prokyon, Bootes, and the Pleiades. 

Epping and Strassmaier, in their book Astronomische aus Babylon^ have 
lately translated some small tablets of the Seleucian era, dated in the second 
century B. C. From these tablets we learn that the Babylonians of the above 
date possessed a very advanced knowledge of the science of astronomy. The 
Babylonian astronomers were enabled to draw up almanacs for the ensuing 
year ; almanacs in which the eclipses of the sun and moon, and the times of 
new and full moon were accurately noted ; also the position of the planets 
throughout the year. The elliptic was portioned off into twelve groups, 
coinciding very closely in position and extent, with the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac as we now know them. 



Two recent works on Assyriology give us some information in regard to 
the status of women in Assyria and Babylonia. In M. Boissier's Recherches 
sur quelques contracts babyloniens (Paris: Leroux), one of the points touched 
upon is the independent position of women in ancient Babylonia, and the 
power they possessed of transacting business and bequeathing their property. 
Even the slave had considerable legal rights: we find a Babylonian banker, 
for instance, making a contract with a slave. 

In Mr. K. L. Tallquist's Babylonische Schenkungs brief e recently published 
at Helsingfors, he has transcribed, translated, and annotated certain Baby- 
lonian documents of considerable legal interest. Among them are deeds of 
gift by a father to his daughter, by a mother to her daughter, and by a 
brother and sister to a brother-in-law. We also notice a deed in which a 
mother transfers her property to her daughter, under the condition of being 
maintained by the latter during the rest of her life. 



Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archceology, Vol. 
XIV. Part 2. 

The Book of the Dead (Introductory). — By P. Le Page Renouf — Notes 
on some Royal Names and Families : Ameni, Menthuhotep, the Cartouche 
of the Eber^s Calendar. > By F. L. GriflSth — Notes de Philologie Egyptienne, 
(continued). By Dr. Karl Piehl — Un Papyrus Bilingue du temps de 
Philopator. Part I— By Prof. Revillont, 
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We very much regret the publication in the August number of Biblia, ot 
the article on the American expedition to Babylonia. The article was sent 
to us by a correspondent, and after hastily glancing over it, it was sent to 
the printer, as it was supposed to be a truthful account of the expedition. 
But upon investigation we have found that the report was untrue in many 
respects, and was evidently written for a purpose. The account of smug- 
gling arms ashore at Beirout, of the tablets reported to have been seized at 
Smyrna, of supplying arms to the natives, were all untrue. Dr. Peter's 
relations with the Turkish government were satisfactory throughout, and he 
left Constantinople with a very high opinion of the character and ability of 
the director of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. If the gentleman to 
whom we applied for particulars of the expedition had replied to our letter, 
we could have given a different account of the expedition. 



We shall be pleased to receive a few more subscriptions for "Ancient 
Egypt," although the price is less than the cost to publish the work. The 
engravers are now at work on the illustrations, and the first part will appear 
in April. 

The "Special Offer" to subscribers at the reduced rate will close when 
the first number is issued, and only as many copies will be printed of this 
edition as there are subscribers at the time of going to press. 

It will be a magnificent specimen of the printers' and engravers' art. 
Before the art of process engraving was discovered, the work could not have 
been published for five dollars a part. 

This edition will be the same as the $i.oo edition, which will be sold ex- 
clusively by agents. 

Mr. Newberry has recently discovered the famous quarry of Hat-nub, still 
marked with the cartouches of early kings, for whom Una and other high 
officers conveyed thence the great altars of alabaster to their respective pyra- 
mids. Shortly after, Messrs. Blackden and Fraser found in this quarry the 
names of Hat-nub five times, and cartouches or short records of the following 
kings: Chufu, of the IVth Dynasty, Pepi (25th year), Merenra, and Pepi 
II. of the Vlth Dynasty. Usertesen I. (20th or jubilee year) Xllth Dynasty. 
They also found another smaller cave-like quarry, several miles distant from 
the first, with the cartouches of Amenenhat II. and Usertesen III., both of 
the Xllth Dynasty. There is only one inscription of any length, and it is 
in very bad condition. 

The celebrated Kamak lists of Thothmes III. of places tributary to Egypt 
in Palestine and Northern Syria, edited by Rev. Henry G. Tomkins, will 
appear in the next volume of " Records of the Past." 
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"Egypt was a civilized nation many centuries before Rome was founded 
or the Greeks first begun to distinguish between men and animals. Egypt 
had a respectable code of morals long before the Ten Commandments were 
given to the Israelites, and she gave morals, manners, letters and art to all 
the peoples who afterwards became great on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and finally ruled the civilized world. From Egypt came the oldest known 
fragment of Homer, the manuscript being found in a coffin, where it pillowed 
the head of a young woman, which goes to show that ' higher education * for 
girls was a fad at least two thousand years before North American Indians 
ceased to chase wild animals over the sites of Vassar and Wellesley colleges." 



We have received the Prospectus of "The Grammar of the Lotus." A 
New History of Classic Ornament as a Development of Sun Worship. 
With Observations on the " Bronze Culture " of Prehistoric Europe, as 
derived from Egypt ; based on the Study of Patterns. By Wm. H. Good- 
year, M. A. This work will endeavor to show that the history of the lotus 
is the history of sun-worship in Egypt, Assyria, Phoenecia and Hindustan, 
the history of the Zodiac, and the history of the origin of Greek Culture. 
The^work is published in quarto form of about 400 pages, and upwards of 
1200 illustrations in sixty-seven pages of plates, and 200 text cuts. 



The Babylonian Collection in the University of Pennsylvania consists of 
clay 'cylinders, tablets, cones, seals, pottery, casts and miscellaneous objects 
from^Baby Ionia. Casts of the deluge tablet, of the Sippara tablet, of the 
blacky stone of Shalmanezer, a staiue of Assurnazirpal, similar to those at 
Harvard. Also a slab representing the religious ceremony of the palm tree, 
and the celebrated alabaster vase of Xerxes, containing the inscription of the 
great king, which was purchased in London by Prof. R. Harper ; .pottery 
lamps from Palmyra, and a smaller Egyptian collection. 



M. Fouquet has sent from Egypt to the Museum of the Louvre an impor- 
tant collection of Oriental glass and terra-cottas, which will be exhibited in 
a new room to be opened shortly. Amongst the specimens sent are some 
remarkable objects representing ancient Egyptian, Alexandrine, Arabic, and 
Mediaeval Art. 



The Trustees of the British Museum have appointed Dr. Ernest A. T. W. 
Budge to be Keeper qf Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities, in succession to 
Mr. P. La Page Renouf who retires under the operation of the Order in 
Council^which fixes seventy years as the limit of age in the Civil Service. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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Sir JOHN FOWLER, Bart., K.C.M.G., Ac. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS. L.H.D., Ac. 

Sir CHARLES NEWTON, K.C.B., D.C.L.. Ac, AC. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fond was found- 
ed in 1888, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topogrs^hy, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious **Hyk8os" Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art ; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, spme thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in differ^^nt parts of 
the Delta. Each year has ueen fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nse (identical with the Biblical TdhpanJies) , 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and ui) expected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined ; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 



Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphnse, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archaeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

ISSS.—Td'el'Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Rthom-Succoth, 
one of the ** store-cities" built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer. Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
**The Store-City of Pithom," in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884— iSaw (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ** Tanis, Part L" 

lS85.—TeU Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled **Naukrati8, Parti.," by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in "Naukratis, Part H." 

Also. Sqft-elSenneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
. cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Nayille, in the Memoir entitled **Qoshen, 
and the Shrine of Saf t-el-Henneh. " 

1S8Q.—Tell Befenneh, the Biblical "Tah- 
danhes" and the "Daphnae" of the classi- 
cal Historians ; also TeU Neb€she\ site of 
the ancient city of **Am," a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griflath, in a Memoir entitled ** Daph- 
nae," iacluded in ** Tanis, Part H." 

1887— TdUel' Tahudiyth, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Jossphus. Memoir 
entitled.^Onias,'* by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.— reW Boita, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic textP. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the •warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Bible. 
"Bubastis, Part I. " by Dr. Naville. * *Part 
n," to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

ISQO-Ql.—AImas-el'Afedineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1890-3.— TA^ ArchxBologttal Survey of 
BgypU for wiich a special fund is provid- 
ed^ under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in * 'Antiques," needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in '90-'92, and in '92-'93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in Biblia 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the * 'results" at Beni 
Hassan. A * ' Special Extra Report, " illus- 



trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C, is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to' the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in T?ie Independent, "The annual 
volumes publisheil are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars." 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life — among them eighty - three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 



A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the ArchflBology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
. side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the oflicers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 



Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. R, K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., 
R E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C. M. G., F. R S., R E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder) ; the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., RE; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S. ; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religions 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years' 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following : 

1. Excavations at Jkrus^lbm. — These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons' 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light 

2. The Recovery of the SYNAGOGurf 
OF Galilee, by Sir Charles Wilson. — 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tdte Survey of Western Pales- 
tins. — This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut. -Col. Kitchener, R E!. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incogntta — some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. The ArohuBologioal Work of M. 
Clbbmont-Ganneaxj. — ^Amongthe illustra- 



tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archseologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod's Temple, tlie * *Vase of 
Bezetha, " the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, thp Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Si loam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archaeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. The Geological Survey of Pal- 
estine, BY Prof. E. Hull, F. R. S.— The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little— very little— idea of the Socie- 
ty's work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. Excavations at Jerusalem are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement y as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. The Survey on the East of Jor- 
dan, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. ItVas amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 18($8, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, **Heth and Moab»" as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monU'- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry into Manners and Cus- 
toms, Proverbs, Legends, Traditions, 
&o. — Readers of Dr. Thomson's **The 
Land and the Book,*' or the Rev. J. Neil's 
'* Palestine Explored,'* will know what 
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virid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
obseryation of the customs of the people. 
Tet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archaeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 

All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Qulncy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. .Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the '^Quarterly Statement," 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its assents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2> The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works: — 
Schumacher's "Pell a, the First Retreat 

of the Christians." 
Schumacher's * * Ajlftn * within the 
Decapolis."* 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of .$2.50 annually receive 
the ** Quarterly Statements " free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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A Monthly Journal, devoted to Biblical Arch- 
aeology and Oriental Research. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 

Extension of University Teaching 

General Dices. 1602 Cliestiint Street, Pbilailelpliia. 



HOME STUDY WORK. 

The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has taken up, as an 
integral part of its work, the encouragement of home study. It proposes to stimulate 
the desire for study in the ^reat mass of the people, and to aspist those who wish to take 
up serious lines of reading in every department of literature and science. 

It is confidently believed that University Education will not only aid greatly the 
progress of popular education by affording vastly increased facilities for study, but will 
also benefit the colleges and universities by exciting a widespread interest In the work. 



Pres. Edinnil J. Jaies. Treas. FrederlclL 6. Miles. Gen. Sec. Geo. Henderson. 
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Dr. JOHN S. BILLINGS. 
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Rev. GEO. DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
Prof. H. H. BOYESEN, 

ColHmbla College. 
H. B. CHAMBERLIN, Esq., 

Denver, Col. 
Dr. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, 

President of the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. J. L. M. CURRY. 

Peabody Educational Fund. 

Hon. N. H. R. DAWSON, 

Ex-U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Dr. MELVIL DEWEY, 

University of the State of New York. 
Rev. CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., 

Bishop of the M. E. Church. 
Dr. MERRILL E. GATES, 

President of Amherst College. 
Dr. WM. R. HAKPEIt. 

President of the C^hlcago University. 
Hon. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Prof. J. W. JENKS. 

University of Indiana. 
Dr. DAVID S. JORDAN, 

President of the Stpnford University. 
Dr. JAMES Mac A LISTER, 

President of the Drexel Institute. 



Rev. JOHN S. MacINTOSH, D.D. 

FRANKLIN MacVEAGH, Esq.. 
Chicago, 111. 

Dr. JOHN M. MCBRYDE. 

President of the University of South Carolina. 

Dr. CYRUS NORTHROP. 

President of the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. W. F. POOLE, 

Newberry Library, Chicago. 

Dr. WILLIAM C. ROBERTS, 

President of the Luke Forest University. 

Dr. HENRY WADE ROGERS, 

President of the Northwestern University. 

Dr. (CHARLES A. SCHAEFFER. 

President of the State University of Iowa. 

Hon. WM. M. STEWART, 
U. S. Senator for Nevada. 

Dr. JAMES M. TAYLOR, 

President of Vassar college. 

Miss M. CAREY THOMAS, Ph.D.. 
Dean of Brj-n Mawr College. 

Miss ANNA E. TICKNOR, 

Secretary of the Society to Encourage Studies 
at Home. 
Dr. W. F. WARREN, 

President of the Boston University. 

Rt. Rev. O. W\ WHITAKER, 
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The May number of Book News contains a full account of our work. < qples will be sent free Of 
charge on upplicatlou. Address, BOOK NEWS, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The membership fee and all other contributions may be sent by Postal Order, or 
draft on Philadelphia, or by draft on New York, payable to the order Of FREDERICK 
B. MILES, Treasurer of the American Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, 1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

All other communications should be sent to the General Secretaxr, GE0B6S 
HENDERSON, 1602 Chestnut Street. 
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